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THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 


Cuapter I, 
OUR HERO, TOM ROCKET—HIS APPEARANCE AT GLAUBEREND. 


Wuen Tom Rocket returned from France, he was in the hey-day 
of youth, and in full possession of all the doubtful accomplishments of 
that delightful country. In addition to the usual modicum of French 
picked up at cafés and street corners in Paris, a year and a half’s inter- 
course with the many eminent Greek professors, with which Boulogne 
and several of the minor towns abound, had so polished up his intellect, 
that he was as quick and as keen as a well-set razor. Any little coarse- 
ness of person, or gaucherie of manner, too, with which he set out, had 
been wholly removed, and Tom stepped on shore, at the luggage-search- 
ing town of Folkstone, from the “ Pacquet-boat a vapeur” (Captain 
Napoleon Parlezvous, master), a very -looking Englishman slightly 
Frenchified. 

. In person, he was above the middle height, five feet ten or eleven, 
strongly—but not coarsely—made, with a face that, with a very little 
alteration, would have been not only handsome but somewhat aristocratic. 
The trifling defect that prevented this happy combination, though appa- 
rent at the first glance, gradually died away, especially in the excitement 
of conversation, until even the fastidiousamong the young ladies allowed 
that he was “a well-looking man,” while the men, with their usual 
candour, said, that ‘he wasn’t a bad-looking fellow.” Some qualified 
their approbation by saying, that he “ wouldn’t de a bad-locking fellow 
if it wasn't for the vulgar expression of his mouth ;” others, ‘that the 
man was-well enough if he would only shave himself,” a censure on the 
luxuriance of his elaborate! curled whiskers—a censure that many have 

and butfew have profited by. His hair, as well as his whiskers, was 
jet black, and curly ; indeed, his and shoulders would have made a 
very good bust for a hair-dresser’s window. He had a perfectly oval face, 
a lofty forehead ; large well-fringed black eyes with good eyebrows, a 
Roman nose, below which a deep blue shaving line showed his marked 
abstinence in not cultivating moustaches on su sagan,“ X0 and 
ought to have saved him from the censure of‘the un-Esau’d. The 
mouth, as we said before, was the defective feature, and yet there was 
nothing to find fault with in either his lips, his teeth, or his chin—a 
gtand jury of sculptors could not have found a true bill against any of 
them for its own particular ons oom: ; but, enng it as a whole, there 
was an upturned, or rather twisted, sort of tendency that gave a somewhat 
vulgar, not to say repulsive, cast to the whole. 

As in his toute-ensemble he was not only nearly good-looking, but 
nearly gentlemanly-looking too, so in his manner there was what might 
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have for ease, were it not parentl constrained. He always 
to think that people were looking at him, and to be wondering 

what they were saying. Still, take him as a whole, he was a very pass- 
muster man, ‘and it would’ all depend upon the eyes with which a be- 
holder regarded him, whether the little drawbacks we have named would 
be noticed or not. Ladies are certainly wonderfully accommodating 
both in the matter of looks and of age. There is scarcely a defect—we 
had almost said a deformity—that they cannot get over; while, with re- 
to age, just treat a man like a clock, put him backward or 


orward to suit own time. 
We take it most of our readers are acquainted with the beautiful town 


of Glauberend, a watering-place as popular with the old as it is disliked 
the young. Glauberend, like many of its class, is situated in one of 
healthiest and most picturesque parts of England; the beautiful 
woods and waters, hills and dales, presenting as great a contrast to 
London life as any one could wish, hone. to appreciate these sort of 
places to the full, a person should be frequently passing from one to the 
other, so that the beauties and peculiarities of each may be constantly 
striking on the mind. This feat, thanks to the introduction of railways, 
is now of easy accomplishment, and places that are without the luxury of 
them, very soon find that the celebrity of their waters cannot compete 
with the celerity of travelling. 

Glauberend is a striking instance of this; for though Dr. Granville, 
in his “ Spas of England,” speaks of its innocent, sparkling waters, as 
kindly as he could, still, even the benefit of his approbation had passed 
away, and, before the formation of the Glauberend branch of the 
railway, many of its nice, white stucco, view-commanding villas and 
terrace-houses, were getting deserted, in favour of less picturesque 
places that had hot near them. Since the opening of the line, the 
current has been in the other direction; houses and streets have sprung 
- so rapidly, that many of the waistcoat-filling citizens, deprived of 
what they call their “rural felicity,” have threatened to look out for 
places that are not so overgrown. 

Our fair friends who have followed us thus far, will easily understand 
why what was popular with their papas would be unpalatable to them.. 
In truth, watering-places—inland ones particularly—are but sorry 
places for young ladies. Not but that there are plenty of men, but they 
are not of the right sort, and though young ladies may have no objection 
to keep their hands in by an occasional flirtation with a cousin, a col- 
legian, or a youth waiting for his commission, still, all flirtation and no 
finish is but a poor prospect. 

The genius of English youth does not run to English watering- 
places. If men have money, they go abroad, or they bay yachts and 
cruise about, if they are not grouse-shooting in Scotland, the mention 
of which amusement reminds us that we may as well be dating and’ 
getting on with our story. 

Hyde Park had got quite through its suit of summer livery ; the once 
bright nm was sun-burnt into a dusty drab, and the water was the 
only fresh-looking thing about the place. To speak of the falling-off 
of equipage would carry the reader back to remote times, for the decline 
has been gradual during the last twenty years, until one end of a season 
is just as shabby as the other. What a change has taken place within 
the last twenty or five-and-twenty years in the matter of turn-out; 














fron striving who should be smartest, people seem to be trying who 
shall be shabbiest. Who does not remember the double and triple line 
of carriages that used to block the drive between Grosvenor Gate and 
Hyde Park Corner on a Sunday afternoon ; the gigantic footmen ren- 
dered still larger by ther richly- cocked-hats ; the neckless, plethoric 
coachmen, nodding in their three-cornered ones, as they sat in state- 
liveries, on their rich hammer-cloths, looking for all the world as if they 
indented them with their own weight ? 

Instead of all that, instead of the finest horses, the richest liveries, the 
best shaped, best built, best turned-out carriages in the world, what have 
we now? Since Count d’Orsay took it into his head to promenade with 
an umbrella, we have a long line of pedestrians, lolling over the rails 
between Apsley House and the Serpentine, eyeing a string of Broughams 
and pianoforte-case-looking Clarences, interspersed here and there with 
a pair of horse carriage, or a jingling mail phaéton. 

What, in former times, would have been looked upon as a merel 
erdinary turn-out, creates a sensation; and a carriage with a sort 
of footmen is something surprising. France and England, or rather 
Paris and London, have gradually changed places in the matter of 
equipage, and people who want to see real smartness—perhaps slightly 
everdone—must go to Paris. 

But we digress. At the period when our hero, Mr. Rocket, dawned a 
splendid meteor, at Glauberend, every person that could manage it, had 
got out of town. Window-shutters were closed in all. directions, from 
the richly carved and gilded ones of the west, to the plain white ones of 
the east. Where lately revelry and white satin slippers Jredocnianed, 
brown holland and old newspapers prevailed. The very lodging-house 
keepers put the “lets” in their windows with a dejected sort of air, that 
as good as said, it’s hardly worth while being at the trouble. Half the 
steady housekeepers, left in charge of town-houses, were interfering with 
their trade by taking in lodgers on the sly. The clubs and hotels were 
as good as closed, or rather they would have been better if they had been 
closed, for the waiters wanted to go to Margate or Gravesend, and the 
hotels were not paying their lighting expenses. 

The bathing and watering-places were swarming. Glauberend, among 
the rest, had its full share of most “ respectable carriage company,” as the 
lodging-house people described it ; that is to say, a great many family 

people, and of course a great many young ladies, who, in the dearth of 
' legitimate beaux, flirted. with pe other’s brothers—a step one degree 
better than dancing with each other. 

We grieve to say that the negative recommendation of the place was 
in full vigour, and though there were a vast number of dangerous, there 
were scarcely any troublesome danglers ; few that a mamma could not 
dispose of herself without referring to the higher powers. The place, 
therefore, kept its charm for the old gentlemen. They came hot from 
London on a Saturday afternoon to vegetate for two or three days at a 
time, and as they were not bothered with overhauling any volunteering 
sons-in-law, they concluded that music, worsted-work, and drawing,— 
the usual prescriptions for keeping girls out of mischief,—occupied the 
young ladies in their absence. 

Only those who have experienced the lamentable paucity of “ desirables” 
at these sort of places, can appreciate the sensation that was caused by 
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the ce of a th, with all the outward appurtenances of inde- 
polldehest at the -known princely hotel, the “Imperial.” People 
who have nothing whatever to do but kill time and watch each other’s 
movements, see and hearthings amazingly fast, and sundry trusty Abigails 

into their young ladies’ ears, hints of the arrival of a most 
« young gentleman” the morning after his arrival. The first 
indication of his presence was a couple of saddle horses, taking those little 
backward and forward turns so indicative of unpunctuality,—so unlike the 
orderly routine of the three red ink columns headed £. s. d. These were 
in charge of a diminutive groom, in a dark coat and waistcoat, with well 
cleaned and well put on boots and leathers, and a smart little cockade, 
perched half way above the crown of his hat. A cynic might have taken 
exception to the freshness of the turn-out, there not being a single thing, 
from the hat on the lad’s head down to the shoes on the Bioedes? feet, that 
were not spic and span new. New bridles, new saddles, new boots, new 
breeches, new whips, new belt, while the pulpy condition of the horses, 
showed that they had been eating more bran than beans. A cynic, we 
say, might have taken exception to all this, and most likely some ill-natured 
men would; but the ladies, God bless them, don't dive so deep into eques- 
trian propriety, and if the horses’ heads are small, the manes silky, the 
tails flowing, and the pasterns spidery, they are content to take all the 
rest for granted. Besides, things must be new some time, and if a man 
has been vegetating abroad, what is so likely as that he will have to get 
a ace new rig-out on his return. 

“The Imperial,” standing in the centre of the town, looking like the 
parent of the whole, the horses could not pursue their limited peregrinations 
without being seen by all; and, coming out about the time that the old 
ladies suiiledty turned out for their daily drive, four miles out and back, 
divers were the conjectures that their appearance conjured up. 

Some old ladies merely gave a sort of half start, and then a shuffle on 
their seats ; others looked’ intent] y at the lad in charge of the horses ; 
while from sundry full and fair lips, whose owners sat with their backs to 
the horses, escaped exclamations such as “ There’s an arrival!” ‘ Who 
ean that be, I wonder !” with regrets that they had not stayed behind 
to see. 

Our friend Rocket, however, took it very quietly, and the horses had a 
good hour’s exercise before the house. ere he condescended to join them. 

When, however, he did appear at the princely portals of the hotel it was 
clear that he was considered “ somebody” within. Mr. Bloater, the land- 
lord, flew to one of the mahogany folding-doors himself, the head waiter 
took the other, while a queer, shaggy-looking fellow flourished a duster, 
and exclaimed, ™ oy me lor’s orses, Tom, bring me lor’s orses !” 

Having mounted the pursey bay in an easy negligé sort of way the 
reins dangling on the horse’s neck and the toe of one foot playing spor- 
tively with the stirrup, he sauntered quietly along the east-end of the 
clustering houses called the town, and passing the crescents, terraces, 
Obelisks, and villas scattered promiscuously around, at length entered 
upon the Priory Road, whose lofty flowering limes on either side imparted 
fragrance to the air and coolness to the ride. It was a lovely day. The 
country was still in the full luxuriance of summer, not even the sycamore 
giving the slightest indication of decline. The corn-fields were alive with 
reapers, the second crop of clover bloomed strong and vigorously on the 
ground, the whole country teemed with warm and unwonted plenty. 









































_ The sun was so hot overhead that some of the carriages did not venture 


the flutter and evolutions of the gay parasols in those that did as our hero 

himself in review. da looker-on have seen into the minds 

as well as into the carriages of many, we doubt not he would have 

found exultation in those who had, and disappointment in those who 
had not, their best bonnets on. ve 

Our hero, though recently from France, did not indulge in any of the 

tigerish forms, or rather no forms of costume, of that ill-dressed nation, 


and with the exception of a silk hat and one of those extraordinary cross- 


bar ties, resembling the things farmers put upon truant to pre- 
vent their getting under gates, called, we believe, a “ Joinville,” his cos- 
tume was entirely English. Some might have thought him a turn over- 
dressed—that his well-starched wristbands might as well have been under 
as over the cuff of his blue frock-coat—that his shirt-front was too elabo- 
rately worked, and a doubt might have been raised as to the genuineness 
of the brilliants forming the buttons of his light fancy waistcoat, but all 
these are men’s objections, and not worth attending to. Ladies are much 
more lenient, especially in the matter of costume, and as long as a man is 
mnolly unappropriated he need never be afraid of much detraction from 
them, 

It is in moments like these that a man appears to advantage, when he 
‘Stands fairly and impartially before the women’s eyes, open to all and in- 
fluenced by none. at then are his merits ! No admonitory caution 
is used at home, no insidious whisper vented abroad, all join in extolling 
him~tothé skies, or ifa captious word disturbs the placid joy of so serene 
an hour, it is Mrs. Somebody exclaiming against Mrs. Somebody else's 
gross indelicacy in making such advances to the ware Still, if the 
stranger holds his own, stands aloof from the conten ing parties, their 
spleen will be vented on each other, and he will sail triumphantly through. 

The rashness of some women in rushing into matches is only to be 
equalled by the boldness of their “‘ backings out” when they find they 
“won't do,” or that they can get any thing better. 

Glauherend was full of affectionate mammas—mammas who, to each 
other, could not ‘bear the idea of parting with the dear girls,” and 

et were ready to foist them upon any one they could get to take them. 
It were needless recounting the number of ladies who inwardly resolved 
that our hero's appearance was a dispensation of Providence in their 
especial favour, or yet the number of managing matrons, who imme- 


diately proceeded to make arrangements for the appropriation of the prize © 


according to the peculiar claims and exigencies of the particulur members 
of their families, because, as we are not going to write an account of all 
the sayings and doings of all the claimants, it is about time we were 
drawing out those more fortunate charmers who had our hero's consent, 
as well as their own, for ‘‘ thinking of him,” as they say. 


Cuapter II. 


THE DOOEYS—THE SERVANTS HOP—MISS LUCY GREEN, AND MONSLEUR 
JEAN DE LA TOUR. 


First and foremost we may mention Mrs. and the Miss , not 


because they were the first to make our friend’s acquaintance, but because 
chanee—the god of love—or whoever people attribute their luck to—or- 
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dained that should have the first “refusal,” though the term refusal 


is y applicable to a case where the “ offer” is what is wanted. 
| were Londoners, town-house B n Square ; country 
one, all the watering-places in the world. Dooey was a hop- 


merchant, a calling, we believe, that ranks next to that of a banker. He 
was in @ great way of business, and his house in the Borough was so well 
known that twenty years had elapsed without the name or the dingy door- 
post being touched up with black paint. But for the extreme dirtiness of 
the foot-trod passage, a oy might have imagined that “ Dooey” 
at least had long ceased to flouris 

_ It is hardly, perhaps, in the province of a periodical like this to expa- 
tiate on a man’s aptitude for business, but we may state that Dooey had 
applied himself in early life with such amazing energy and perseverance 
to the management and details of his, that his mind seemed to have run 
entirely to hops; and apart from them and his ledgers, he was not what 
would be called a very entertaining man. He was, however, what his 
successors would esteem a great deal more, extremely rich. If we might 
parody such a swell as Shakspeare, we would say— 


A man’s wealth lives after him, 
His wit is oft buried with his bones. 


Dooey, in short, was an extremely respectable well-to-do merchant, 
highly esteemed upon ’Change, and very passable at the head of his own 
table. He stood up to carve, preferred warm champagne to iced, and 
thought a black satin waistcoat the height of good dressing in a morning. 
As recent events are calculated to prejudice the daughters of merchants 
and men in trade, we may observe that Dooey adhered closely to his own 
business, he did not dabble in railway shares, joint stock banks, tin mines, 
or any of the promising cent. per cent. speculations that are so liberally 
offered to a covetous public, but quietly placed his surplus gains in the 
Three per Cent. Consols, and flattered himself that he was thus taking a 
mortgage on every house and every field that he saw. 

Mrs. Dooey, like most ladies, had accomplished the elegant with more 
ease than her husband, and when in full feather in her well-built barouche, 
with her blooming daughters sitting opposite, as she happened to be on 
the day of our hero’s first ride, she looked very like an inflated dowager 
driving from Covent Garden with a gigantic bouquet on each seat. 

From this flowery language the reader will most likely infer that the 
daughters were pretty, and so they were; we might go a step further, and 
say they would have been beautiful, but for the likeness to “mamma.” 
An unprejudiced, that is to say an out-of-love man could not but see in 
the plump, blooming, blue-eyed, fair-haired beauties before him the linea- 
ments of the China monster figured old lady with the flaxen front, who so 
completely filled the best seat of the carriage. Moreover, Mrs. Dooey 
was guilty of the indiscretion of dressing in the same colours as her 
daughters, a proceeding that tended to heighten the resemblance. We 
should observe, however, that we do not wish to say any thing in dispa- 
ragement of fat people generally.’ There are many very plummy ladies 
among the aristocracy, but the question whether an inordinately fat 
woman can be elegant, is very different to whether a man would order 
very fat woman for a wife. 

eople used once to make a wondrous fuss about gentility, talk of 
vulgar people as if they were to be abhorred, just as if a little communi- 
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cation with them would corrupt their own good manners. The world 
seems to have got wiser, or at all events to have changed in that respect, 
and money is the great criterion now-a-days. If people have plenty of 
that, they may eat peas with their knives with impunity. Dooey had 
plenty of money, so much so, indeed, that he had often threatened to 
“turn gentleman,” but two or three days of perfect idleness always changed 
his determination, and made him to get back to London again. 
The Dooey appointments were } at of people of substance. Whatever 
“ guys” people may make of themselves, still, if they employ good Lon- 
don tradesmen, and let the tradesmen have their own way, wes § are sure 
to have something of an air. Pearce and Countze’s highly-finished green 


barouche, with an elegant light lining, trimmed with rich fi lace, 


and silk tabourette to squabs, elbows, and tops, wa» not to be overlaid 
even by John, the coachman, and Matthew, the footman, encircling their 
necks—the one in a blue and white, the other in a bright scarlet cravat, 
‘and this, though their liveries were green, and all green—neither were the 
dazzling effects of broadly laced hats to be eclipsed by a few darns up the 
‘backs of the wearer’s white stockings. 

Surely, nothing is so indicative of a perfect plethora of money as plas- 
tering it about a servant’s hat. 

Dooey and his wife took different views on the subject of matrimony, 
Dooey contending that girls were just as well single as married, while 
‘Mrs. Dooey felt that her daughters remaining single was a sort of re- 
flection upon herself. She was, therefore, always quite as ready to do 
business in the matrimonial market, as Dooey was in the rm one, though 
she was not quite so particular about her customers, and this readiness, 
coupled with the great money reputation that always attended them, 
brought her in plenty of applicants. 

' The consequence was, that often when poor Dooey came down on a 
Saturday afternoon, instead of enjoying the breezes or the shade of 
wherever they happened to be, in listless tranquillity, he used to have to 
open a court of inquiry into some young gentleman's pretensions who had 
aspired toa “hand” inhis absence. Indeed so numerous were the suitors, 
and so rapid their succession, that Dooey used to be looked upon a sort of 
judge coming down to hold a court of assize, the result of which had 
always hithefto, been a general delivery. 

e Dooey tactics were these : 
When the game had gone far enough, Dooey and his wife suddenly 


changed places, and from the most agreeable, disinterested, flobby old 


mother-in-law, the surprised suitor found himself all at once in the 
clutches of the most searching, inquisitive, matter-of-fact old gentleman 
that ever encased himself in a pudding neckcloth, snuffy black waistcoat, 
baggy trousers, and high-lows. 

“Well, sir,” he would say, squatting himself down opposite the unfor- 
tunate victim, and darting a pair of little ferrety gray eyes into the very 
inmost recesses of his heart, “ well, sir, I suppose I needn't observe that 
I've nothing to do with your personal appearance, looks, age, or any 
thing of that sort, Mrs. D. and my darter have satisfied themselves on 
wns points, therefore, with your permission, we will proceed at once to 
the £. s. d.” 

It is wonderful how that brief preface put to flight days, weeks, nay, 
months, of the most enchanting dreams of romantic attachment! How all 
the merry little Cupids used suddenly to start off by the express train, 
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leaving the unfortunate suitor panting and gasping on the platform of 
rs. Dooey had bad so,many “ niee young men,” through her hands, all 
ing in the undoubted prerogative of youthful minds, “ great expec- 
less ones on to : m 
thatshe had become a tolerable ‘“ mouser,” or adept 
‘discrimination, and, moreover, had established certain chan- 
information that she worked clandestinely like the wires of an 
The principal wire in the set was her maid, Luc 

Green, as she was styled in the GE h life 

irs, Lucy was acomely girl, a capital figure, with a ish face, 
the usual talent of making clothes that really were “ too bad” 


is 


uit 
rie 


i 


i 
f 
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to wear, come out like new ones on her own person. 
a fine running hand, with a great liberality of tail to her 
letters, danced as self-taught people generally do dance, a sort of 
of bounce, romp, shake, and shuffle; and Lucy was gene- 
y considered a very attractive young lady at the tradesmen’s and 
servants’ balls of the various watering-places to which the Dooeys went. 
We have heard simple stupid people decry these delightful réunions— 
ask what good could come from ladies’ maids showing their bare shoulders 
above dyed satin dresses, twirling a fan instead of the curling-tongs ; but 
ple who make those sort of observations show a very shallow know- 
ledge of the intricacies of human life. However, without going at large 
into the question it will be sufficient for our to say that if other 
people did not appreciate their advantages, Mrs. Dooey did, and always 
sent her maid becomingly attired—artificial flowers, crinkled hair, corded 
petticoat, and so on, 


i 


aE 
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What mighty matters rise from trivial things, 
as Squire Pope sang. 

There At en : diseussion on the propriety of casting a white watered 
dinner dress of Miss Dooey’s, that Mr. Jay’s stupid oaf of a foot-boy had 
seattered some currant-jelly sauce over, and the question being carried in 
the affirmative, the very first ball that took place after our friend Mr. 
Rocket's arrival, saw Lucy Green in this identical dress, standing at the 
top of a quadrille, having for a partner Mr. Rocket’s valet, the elegant 
and ro cor tse Jean de la Tour; the dress having been the 
means of procuring her the partner ; for it must be apparent to ev 
female mind, that a lady in unblemished white (and unblemished this ~ 

inly did = currant-jelly daubs being most tastefully con- 
cealed by artificial flowers and garniture), it must be apparent, we say, 
to every female mind, that a lady in unblemished white was more likely to 
strike a stranger than those in tawdry greens, and blue, and browns, and 
buffs, that every body knew the history of. We do not mean to detract from 
Miss Green’s personal charms, but, on that evening, she was “got up” with 
extra care, and her swelling bosom was set off with a point lace berthe of 
surpassing fineness, which for certain reasons she did not eare to array 
herself in until she had und the serutiny of her mistress; added to 
this, being a little taller than Miss Dooey, the dress was sufficiently raised 
from the gtound*to show an uncommoaly pretty foot and ankle, which 
she kept pointing and admiring at such intervals as she was not engaged 
in drawing herself up. 
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~ Monsieur de la Tour was a delightful man, full of grimace and anecs — 


dote, with a sufficient knowledge of the ish tongue to make even his 
most sober remarks amusing. He was a sallow-faced, small-pox- 
marked, sharp-featured fellow, with an infinity of hair and most ferocious 
whiskers, which he wore in the full bushy style, instead of the elaborate 
layers of curls with which he plastered the sides of his master’s face. His 
dress was composed of the usual heterogeneous mixture which none but 
a Frenchman’s imagination could supply—a very long swallow-tailed 
blue coat, with fancy buttons, and a very short-cut green velvet waistcoat 
studded with gold stars, and striped with three rows of coral buttons, a 
shirt frill as big as a hand-saw, putting out of countenance the tiny 
of a cockscomb one in which his capacious black-satin stock terminated, 
almost concealing between them sundry brooches, pins, rings, and chains, 
with which they were entangled. His trousers were puckered around 
the waist to the fulness of a woman’s skirt, and were slightly shaped over 
the instep of ‘patent leather slipper boots, with interminable toes, which 
made a sort of puffing sound as he walked, just as if he had a bladder 
under each foot. Thus attired, with an old crush hat in one hand, and 
@ massive mosaic gold-headed black cane, with large black and gold 
tassels in the other, he strutted into the room, exhibiting a considerable 
—— of draggled wristband between his short tight coat-cuffs and his 
-quarters dirty, primrose-coloured kid-gloves. 
We forgot to state that he had a gold eye-glass passed over his chest 
»y a broad satin ribbon into a waistcoat-pocket, with which, having glazed 
his right eye, he scrutinised the company with that audacious sort of air 
peculiar to men who fix their glasses in their eyes. 

There cannot be a doubt, that if a Frenchman is a great man any- 
where in England it will beina ball-room. Much as the English nation, 
especially the lower orders, are inclined to ‘undervalue them generally, 
still there is no denying that among even the humblest votaries of the 
fantastic toe, a Frenchmanever stands importantly conspicuous. T the 
company at Glauberend was not what might be called first class, and as a 
necessary consequence, the servants lacked that high-life power of double 
character which runs to deferential awe before their masters’ faces, and 
audacious impydence behind their backs, still there was a sufficient taste 
for “dancing and deportment” among the Johns and Jennets there 
assembled to make them appreciate the appearance of so bright a con- 
stellation as our hero’s hero, Monsieur de la Tour. 

The Johns, perhaps, might not like him, indeed it was hardly to be ex- 

ted that they would, seeing that in the struggle for him among the 

ies some of shies would have to go to the wall, but they thought there 

. was a sort of honour in the thing, just as some men think it an honour to 
pay a guinea for dining at the Freemason’s Tavern with a royal duke in 
the chair. De la Tour had lolled in the rumbles of too many Long-Acre 
barouches, and seen too much of the “ Ros Bifs” at home and abroad not 
to know. how to treat the flunkeydom of a place like Glauberend ; accord- 
ingly, he just dropped in about an hour after dancing had commenced— 
the precise hour of these balls being one over which the majority of the 
company can exercise “no control,” as the merchants say of their affairs 
when they are going to stop payment—depending a good deal upon the 
jingling of the bells and other little contingencies at home. a — 
the niggers call a “a quality ball,” the room was brilliantly lighted 
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with wax, though many of the masters and mistresses were sitting at home 
with “tallow,” or Palmer's composition candles. 

To some it may seem ne that the tradespeople should associate 
with the servants, but we observe that the ple of places 
like Glauberend are only married servants themselves; but even if they 
were not, it would be well worth their while cultivating the acquaintance 
of those who rule the roast at home. Besides, no under or livery ser- 
vants were admitted. 

Mr. Bazil Brown's butler, a big, burly, black-headed fellow, lately eman- 
cipated from’ the martyrdom of powder and livery, was master of the 
ceremonies for the evening, as was denoted by a huge white rosette pinned 
on the left side of his capacious chest. As it was generally known that 
Mr. Rocket’s gentleman had signified his intention of being present, 
Monsieur’s arrival did not create the sensation that would have been ex- 
perienced had he dropped in “ — promiscuous ;”” and Mr. Brown's 
representative's altitude enabling him to see all parts of the room, he 
was scraping a bow before the distinguished foreigner, after the manner 
of the lamented Vauxhall Simpson ere Monsieur de la Tour had got 
half through his survey of the room. But if his appearance was viewed 
with peee. wire by the male portion of the company, it had a very 
different effect upon the ladies. There is nothing so truly sensitive and 
delicate as a lady’s maid. They get all their mistress’s nonsense and 
airs on their own. Polly Perkins, who “couldn’t be kept out of 
the butler’s pantry at no price,” as Mr. Tuckey’s housekeeper pathetically 
complained to her mistress, now shrunk behind Martha Smith, old 
Miss Ribble’s young woman, while Harriet Stagg, Miss Starch’s pin- 
sticker, who had even demeaned herself by coquetting with a groom, now 
clung to Mrs. Toddey, the landlady’s wife, as though she thought the 
terrible foreigner would tear her away. Not so our fair friend in the 
white silk. In the full confidence inspired by the best dress in the room, 
she —< her fair hand rapidly over her glossy brown hair, in which, 
like the self-adulating Miss Smith, of Smith v. Ferrers’ celebrity, she wore 
‘a single white rose,” and satisfying herself by a glance in the mirror 
that it was all right, she just drew herself up in a tolerably conspicuous 
place, put out the pretty foot, and looked as much as to say, “I don’t 
care whether you do or not, but if you’ve any ¢aste, you'll take me.” 
Nor was she out in her reckoning, for the cut-glass chandelier, under 
which she had casually placed herself, casting a strong light upon her 
handsome face and figure, she shone forth the very impersonification of 

t and elegance compared to the tawdry, dark-dressed dowdies by 
whom she was surrounded. Many minutes had not elapsed from the 
time of Monsieur de la Tour’s entrée ere he was performing a most 
respectful arm-drooping salaam at her feet. 

“ With pleasure,” was all she said, sticking herself out behind, just as 
she had seen her young ladies do in reply to the solicitation of some of 
the watering-place bucks at the promenade-rooms; and as the decorous 
Frenchman led her by the tips of her fingers to the top of the quadrille 
there was such an outburst of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, as makes our pen splutter to record. 

f Pretty minx!”’ exclaimed Mary Dubber, looking at her sailing past 
with a “no better than she should be” sort of air. 

“Who's she?” asked Harriet Cooke ; “what are her people, I should 
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like to know, that she’s to toss her airs in that way! I'd have her to 
know that my lady rode in her coach while hers was going in clogs.” . 

«I’m sure my lady’s as as hers any day,”.pouted Catherine Spar 
who' wore a most improbable bustle under a fly-away blue gauze, 
trimmed with cherry-coloured satin riband. 

And so they sneered, and scoffed, and turned up their noses, and com- 
mented on the saucy girl’s coming dressed in such a way, with the 
most marked disgust and reprobation. 

Their looks did not leave much doubt on the fair Lucy's mind as to 
what their feelings were ; accordingly, she determined to make the most 
of her triumph, and to dance to the utmost of her ability. She there- 
fore ducked, and bounced, and stotted-and floated, and twirled about the 
room, now spreading out her clothes with both hands, as if she was airing 
them ; now whisking them round with a velocity that brought certain 
under gatments in painful contrast with the white upper one. Monsieur, 
too, aided her endeavour by placing and showing her off to the greatest 
advantage, and though dearly fond of se himself, he seemed to have 
as much pleasure in leading his fair partner forth to the envy, if not the 
admiration of the room, as he had in pirouetting and skipping himself, 
So they bounded and bounced through the old first set of quadrilles. 

Though Miss Lucy could not but feel that the way in which Monsieur 
cOnducted her into the quadrille was both elegant and respectful, still she 
would have preferred a little more familiarity; accordingly, having lurched 
out behind again at the conclusion of the quadrille, instead of presenting 
him with the tips of her fingers to be conducted to her chaperone, Mrs. 
Toddey, Lucy thrust her well-shaped arm into, his and said “ Let’s have 
a glass of negus.” 

Now the negus always stood on the table by the door, and as we have 
before observed the elegant couple had occupied the _ of honour at 
the top of the rcom, consequently this ¢rajet for the refreshment included 
the promenade of the whole room, and most haughtily condescending was 
the style in which she swept past the envious and exasperated observers, 
her swan-like neck making gentle ovations to such of them as came more 
immediately in her way. 

When they accomplished the door the negus hadn’t come, and seeing 
Mrs. Toddey elbéwing her way on the left, the Dame Blanche having 
wheeled her swain to the right, timidly requested him that he would have 
the kindness to conduct her to her chaperone. 

De la Tour, like all the “‘ grande nation,” was a man of gallantry, and 
having satisfied himself, as well during the dance as in his subsequent 
inspection, that there was nothing more attractive, and at all events more 
distingué in the room, he begged for the honour of a second dance, and 
that being accorded and the negus having come, the two were poo 
seen sitting under the orchestra, sipping and chatting away as familiarly 
as possible. 

We are quite sure that no one at all acquainted with the French nation 
and with English servants will doubt for a moment that the conversation 
very soon turned on their masters and mistresses. There is nothing can 
compare with the garrulity of a Frenchman save the loquacity of English 
servants. Meet a Frenchman in a diligence, and ere you have travelled 
a post you are into the secrets of his whole family, and menage—English 
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servants are ashamed not to de able to tell all the’ “ins and outs” of 
perp tebe a ion of Miss Lucy caused a doubt in 
Monsieur’s mind whether she was in service or belonging to the more 
avelann. tae omens aera is ewer weer sees Green 
grocer—a Mi ! 


Poulterer, or of that sort; accordingly, having 
on the delights of Paris, and the mountains of money possessed 
his “me Lor,” he ed the inquiry “ who her governor voz ?” 


This the desired information, and he followed up the announce- 
ment of the name Dooey, by observing, “‘ Sans doubte, he shall be a me 
lor.” : : 


“ not a miller,” hed Lucy, “a hop merchant.” 

« a op so ain merehant, op merchant,” repeated the little 
man, “ah, yes!” continued he, “je comprende, I understand, vot ve call 
‘maitre de danse’ in France,” continued he, shuffling about his feet as he 

“ yare good—vare nice—love de maitre de danse.” 

“No! no!’ lau Lucy, “not a dancing-master—a great dealer in 
hops—/ops what they make beer of, you know,” thinking to advance her 
own importance with her master’s. 

‘“¢Q quelle horreur!” exclaimed the Frenchman, shrugging up his 
shoulders and throwing out his hands, ‘‘ O quelle horreur!” repeated he, as 
if he was haeahlp cegesel, ‘op merchant! O! de dem shopkeeper ! 
O, dedem dase mechanic!” 











CLING TO THOSE WHO CLING TO YOU. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, E8Q. 


Cine to those who cling to you ; 
More than half our sorrow’s made 
When we are ourselves untrue 
To the light of friendship’s aid ; 
But how sweet it is to own 
Some kind heart to thine beat true, 
After many years have flown ?— 
Cling to those who cling to you! 


Cling to those who cling to you ; 
Think how those who live apart, 
That sweet solace never knew 
Friendship sheds around the heart ; 
Who is there that hath not.long’d 
Once to find some friend prove true ? 
That your friendships be prolong’d— 
Cling to those who cling to you ! 
Cling to those who cling to you! 
Every link of ‘friendship’s chain, 
If the heart be only tsue, 
Will for ever bright remain ; 
Never be the first to break 
In the chain the link that’s true, 
Never trust and truth forsake— 
Cling to those who cling to you! 
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PETTY WARFARE IN THE EAST. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


The Antagonism of the Strong to the Weak—March of the — the 
pero ~ eee English Man-of-War lying, a. 
merah—Proceedings French Consul at Bassora—Capture Sack 
.Port—A. Pacific: Tailor—Remonstrances of the Persians—An Ambassador 
cudgelled—Sheikh of the Bawis fog Cha’b Country invaded te 
Persians—The Persians repulsed arte > more 
the Euleus—Capture of Lenehan ho and of ee en and Death of 
Sheikh Thamar—Mixed Political Commission at Erzrum. 


Tue fact that no little state can exist for any length of time in contact 
with a more powerful neighbour, attests more plainly than any exposition 
of the possible tendencies of a more liberal commercial system, or even of 
@ more y avfined ‘sivillention, tie. getmnenede of human nature to dominion 
and of nations to war. Of the desirableness, the importance, the duty of 
peace there cannot be a moment’s doubt. Christianity enjoins it, self- 
interest and national prosperity are alike concerned in 1; iterature, the 
arts and sciences can alone flourish under its protection, but such a thing 
is not. 

From the time that the Israelites annexed upon their first rise, the 
dominions of the Jebusites and the Philistines, that Greece, and 
Rome exhibited the same principles, which, occasionally dormant, ever 
and ation awake only with the more fearful energy, to our own times, in 
which we have witnessed the annexations of Poland, of Algeria, of Scind, 
and of Texas, which also as certainly involve those of Turkey, of 
Morocco, of the Punjaub, and of Mexico, there has ever been a repetition 
of the same thing over and over again. _ The parties alone change. The 
Saracens once waved the banner of the prophet in the heart of Spain. 
Now France can cage the “ Desert Hawk.” The Spaniards once over-ran 
the New World, now the Anglo-Saxon race tramples upon their lethargy 
and corruption. History attests, in fact, in the most distinct manner, that 
no nation can exist long, but when its power is adequate to uphold its 
independence. This not only applies itself to little states, which may some- 
times, as in Germany, be eee by the bond of a political confederation, 
but also to nations at large. Good men may argue the necessity or the 
probability of peace upon a oan of just nolan honourable grounds. Ex- 
' perience of the past, and events still buried in the womb of time will be 
always against them. It is in vain that economists and merchants, and 
pious men alike condemn the expenses, or the absurdity, or the wrongful- 
ness of war; whenever one nation becomes weaker than another, the 
more powerful will find an occasion for rupture and invasion. The same 
nation that has witnessed the onslaught of the Saxon, the Roman, and the 
Norman, may, in the hey-day of its prosperity, if lulled by a yt eies | 
which is not based upon the. experience of the past, witness the triump 
ofthe Frank. 

It is humiliating to turn from such contemplations forced upen us by 
the voluntary blindness of the few, who imagine the perfection that they 
wish, and who obscure by the lustre of their own purity “Ps latent wick 
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ness of man, to facts of a insignificant order, as far as power or 
numbers are concerned, Sites which the dense universal princi bole is as 
clearly manifested as,in cases. of greater magnitude and importance. The 
lesson t us is, indeed, every where the same. I gave, in a previous 
paper, the hi of a race of Arabs, long time inde t, who although 
several times invaded ne —— peg to keep up for nigh 
five centuries, a position of more or varying and uncertain vassalage, 
on a tract of land, isolated by the great rivers Euphrates and Eulcus, 
and by certain of their tributaries and outlets. 

I described how, in company with others, a visit was effected to 
the sheikh, or chieftain, of the tribe, who resided in a small town, with 
citadel and palace that was perfectly marsh environed, and which was. 
further indebted for its prosperity to a very remarkable system of irriga- 
tion, such, as in the present day, has, perhaps, scarcely a parallel. 

The French consul at Bassora, alarmed at this visit paid to the sheikh 
of the Cha’bs by a party of English officers, concocted a note pregnant 
with mischief and wicked import, in which he ar and pretended to 
establish to over-willing minds, the indisputable rights of the Turks over 
this unfortunate little state. M. Raymond, the dragoman of the French 
consulate, and Ibrahim Agha, the janissary, were at once despatched from 
Bassora to Baghdad, with the important mission of delivering this despatch 
into the hands of a sensual and ambitious satrap of the East. 

The manner in which this mission, of a delicate and refined diplomacy, 
was performed, is so illustrative of the character of the parties concerned, 
that I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of placing it on record in the 
consul’s own words. 

“M. Raymond had taken care to include a few bottles of brandy 
among the ostensible presents destined for his excellency. He took up 
his quarters with Soliman Effendi, the pasha’s secretary, whom he had 
known at dad. In the evening, he plied his host with drink till he 
was tipsy, and made him divulge all his master's affairs; next day, he sent 
him to announce his arrival to the pasha, and instructed him to drop a 
hint that his stock of spirits was not exhausted, as this was likely to 
ensure him a gracious reception. Nor washe mistaken. Ali Pasha sent for- 
him immediately, treated him with attention, and, at last, honoured him 
with the calvet, or a private audience. The other persons present with- 
drew, — my note was then communicated. Its contents seemed to 

im. 

‘On the re-admission of the public, Ibrahim Agha caused my presents 
of sweetmeats and confectionery to be brought. The pasha directed his 
attendants to give my janissary a robe of honour. Ibrahim expostulated, 
and expressed his surprise at the pasha’s seeking to overload him with 
clothes, in such hot weather. He reminded his excellency that he had 
previously received a similar robe at Kornah, and that it was not worth 
much ; that he did not want another, but that money would be more 
acceptable. His wishes were complied with, but as the coffers of the 
pasha were empty, M. Raymond had to lend his excellency’s secretary 


about forty francs to complete the present to Ibrahim Agha, who received 
in all about a hundred frances (4/.)” 

But this was not all that the janissary of the French consulate was 
capable of performing for his master. He had an eye to the empty con- 
dition of the consulate kitchen, where, when not acting as janissary, 
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Ibrahim. Agha was often cook.  - For the French are at once and 
economical in their consular establishments. Plurality of offices does 
not signify there monopoly so much as retrenchment. 

3 itical occupations did not by any means divert the attention 
of the worthy Ibrahim from other matters. As a Turk, he paid visits to 
many of the ‘Aitas, and congratulated them on the rich harvest which 
they had reaped. It was not right, in his opinion, that a brother in arms 
who chanced to meet them, after such a wind-fall, should leave them empty- 
handed. By appeals of this sort, he contrived to collect kettles, sauce- 

coffee-pots, and other copper utensils, which, he said, were wantin, 

in his own kitchen. He honoured Sarkosh Pasha with a visit, aad 
observing a quantity of corn heaped up in the court, begged of his 
excellency to allow him to take some of it for his domestic use. His 
request was fren’. Thereupon, he hired a boat, and waiting for an 
opportunity when the pasha was from home, carried off the entire stock.” 

hus ay ag and abetted, Ali Pasha started on his expedition, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of Colonel Taylor, the British resident 
at pee. sare and who is reported by the French consul to have backed 
his exhortations by an offer of 24,000/. to the pasha to induce him to 


‘forego his intentions! 


The strength of the army was estimated somewhat as follows :—the 
regular troops, under the command of Sarkosh Pasha (the drunken 
pasha), -amounted to about 2000 men; the regular cavalry to about 
1500 ; and this, with mounted Arabs, and the pasha’s immediate atten- 
dants and body guard, made altogether a force of from 4500 to 6000 men 
of all arms, and which also included the service of six field pieces. 

All the boats on the river were taken forcible possession of for the 
transport of the heavy weights and commissariat ; the inhabitants were 
hunted down to be made sailors of ; a supply of provisions was obtained 
by the pillage of warehouses ; and thus provided, the army advanced 
pot the left bank of the river by easy marches, while the flotilla dropped 
down under its protection. « 

Some delay occurred at Kornah in sy sty | the troops across the 
River Tigris, and the army next encamped for a short time at no great 
distance from Bassora, at a spot where three Arabs, brothers and 
merchants, had built an edifice, which served at once as a country house 
and a fortress. One of the Honourable East India Company’s cruisers 
happened at this time to be lying at Mohammerah, the healthiest, safest, 
a most commodious port in the Euphrates, the presence of this vessel 
gave the pasha so much uneasiness, that he sent for the instigator of the 
invasion—the French Consul at Bassora—to consult with him as to the 
possible interference of the English, and what he should do under the 
circumstances. The advice given by the French Consul is best conveyed 
in his own words, more especially as illustrative of that kindly, honourable 
feeling which some would insist upon as being entertained by the French 
towards the English. 

“J gave him my opinion in the most unreserved manner, although I 
knew very well that it would be repeated elsewhere. The conduct of the 
English Resident had offended me, and, moreover, I was extremely dissa- 
tisfied to see the English treat this country as if it really were a depen- 
dency of the East India Company’s. I assured his excellency aloud, and 
in full divan, that he, having been intrusted with the government of the 
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the Sublime Porte, had an unquestionable right to decide 
it was proper for vessels to anchor in. That, if under present 
circumstances, and when he was on the point of attacking Mohammerah, 
: he sown ae edad eee 
desiring him to leave the place, order wo obeyed. . 
eeiiean fo cencen 
British in that part ini 
advised the Governor of Bassora to act upon these princi- 
have no notion of the law of nations, and those present 
my observations, that all forei 
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gn vessels which entered the 
were under the pasha’s orders. At any rate, my friend, 

, who commanded the vessel in question, was requested 
afterwards to a ru” ws Mohammerah ; ; , no doubt, 
i deprived of wer of interfering, he set sail and left for 
e infinite satisfaction of the pasha.” . am 
is necessary to observe that I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
statements, as they occurred in connexion with a ship with 

ich we had no relations; but I can aver that the intrigues set on foot 
to establish British authority in that part of the Sultan’s dominions, and 
which the French consul asserts himself to have been a witness of, had no 
other foundation than ‘the visit previously described which was made to 
the Sheikh of the Ch’abs, and the ascent of the Eulcus or Pasitigris, 
viewed in the contorted light of inter-national prejudices and jealousies. 

In the meantime the Pasha had sent on emissaries to Mohammerah, 
and various intrigues were set on foot according to the invariable oriental 
practice to procure submission without bloodshed. One of the first per- 
sons won over was Ahmed Sheikh of the Haiyadar, at that time residing 
at Mohammerah, and to whom the government of the place under the 
Turks was promised. The next, and most important adhesion obtained, 
and which was the result of al rivalry, was that of Abd-al-Riza, 
Sheikh of the Bawi tribe, who occupy the right and left banks of the 
Euleeus, above and below Ismailiyah. There only remained true to 
Sheikh Thamar, Sheikh Karayid, who lived in southern Mohammerah, 
with about a dozen followers, and Haji Jabar, Sheikh of the Mohaisen, 
who dwelt a little above Mohammerah. 

When the pasha had fully satisfied himself that there would be no 
opposition, he advanced y to the siege. A few guns were fired to 
announce the approach of the army, and the unfortunate little port was 

iven up to plunder and devastation. “It is utterly impossible,” says 
French consul, who triumphantly records the results of his policy, 
“to exaggerate the pi for every thing in the place was seized by 
the soldiery, who carried off 7 e women sap ame her a 
place was completel stri . pasha and his troo j m- 
selves by burning it” Sys 

As the inhabitants had not offered the slightest opposition to the Turks, 

fase in expectation of being treated like people who had 
out in. the most contumacious manner possible, that an unfortunate 
who was probably in total ignorance even of the capture of the 
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having been found busily his needle, ized, and 
before the pasha, to be for hi simplicity. i 
“ scoundrel |”; exclaimed his captors, as they led him into the 
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The his leni 
‘artist to undergo the bastinado, The crowd considered that he had 
The first intelligence that arrived at Bassora of the pi 
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hammerah was carried thither by those who had made the most booty. 
‘Numbers of soldiers (such is the oe ret the Turkish army) came 
straggling into the town, and were to be seen offering for sale stuffs and 
copper utensils, which they had secured. The French consul relates 
_ ‘that a soldier belonging to the regular troops had made a very rich 
et en ae ee 
‘refuge with his plunder at the consulate. It that he did not 
estimate the integrity ofthis high oficial at «higher igure than that of 
his countrymen. With the victors arrived also- great numbers of the 
‘victims ef the catastrophe. Among others there was an officer, who had 


taken possession of the wife and daughter of a Persian; and as the latter 
Awas anxious to ransom them, he went about among his countrymen and 
others to raise the money. The officer accompanied him in these visits, 
but all endeavours to move him to compassion or to moderate his demand 
were fruitless. He asked about 20/., and when any one remonstrated 
‘with him, he maintained that the price was low ; he extolled the beau 
and the amiable dispositions of both mother and daughter, e 
wpon their personal charms, and appealed, with cruel simplicity, to the 
‘Persian’s own testimony. 

In the meantime, Sheikhs Jabar and Karayid had fled to a 
where Sheikh Thamar, finding himself so shamefully abandoned by 
‘Abd-al-Riza and Ahmed, was making applications for assistance at the 
same time to the Persians, and to the Bakhtiyari-chieftain, Mohammed 
‘Taki Khan. 

The shah having received very exaggerated accounts of the wealth 

ed by the latter powerful chieftain, the motamidu-a-daulet, or confi- 
dential minister, the second functionary at the Persian court, and said to be 
@ man of genius, had been some time in Susiana, en in suppressing 
the power of a chieftain, who is described as having done much to im- 
prove the condition of the people under his rule, and the only excuse 
made for despoiling whom, was that he had carried on correspondence 
‘with the exiled princes who iormerly visited England. 

The motamid aceordingly despatched an emissary at once to Moham- 
merah, to remonstrate with the pasha upon the impropriety and injustice 
of his proceedings. This remonstrance appears to have had some effect, 
for the pasha withdrew without venturing to pursue the runaway sheikhs 
any further, or coming to any anbentediia g or permanent arrangement 
‘with the chief of the Cha’bs. -The French consul relates that another 
ambassador was sent at a subsequent period by the motamid, with great 
pomp to Baghdad, but that, instead of meeting with the reception due to 
‘the ambassador of a foreign power, he was treated with marked in- 
dignity and beaten! If this is true, of which there is not the least 
likelihood, such an occurrence must have imparted an amusing colouring 
to the disquisitions of the long — commission at Erzrum. 
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Sheikh Thaniar having been thus enabled to hold his ground, the Turks 
had no sooner withdrawn than Mohammerah was re-established upon its 
footing, and its mansions of mud and warehouses of date-tree fronds, 
ing things of easy re-construction, rose from their ashes, like the 

trees that, burnt down to the root, spring up fairer than ever; this 

the reason why they received from the the same name 
that bird of rare traditional appearance which is supposed to allegorise 
of comets. 
. Layard informs me, that Mohammed Taki Khan sent a body of 
tiyari horse, under the command of his nephew, Aga Arslan, and 
with sksie eats’ Shaner turned: ont: the sheikh that had been set 
by Ali Pasha, while the chief of the Bawis was, after the as 
time, by some pretence or other, induced to visit the Sheikh of the 
Ch’abs at Fellahiyah. The occasion was taken to shoot him, as well as 
one of his principal supporters, at a public entertainment, while drinking 
the coffee which had just been presented to him. This sad event occurred 
in the principal room of that great edifice consecrated to hospitality, which 
has been previously Rested. 5: Sheikh Akil, or Ajil, was appointed at 
the head of the tribe, in the place of the judicially murdered chieftain, 
and Sheikh Thamar found himself once more as strong in his small 
dominions as he ever had been. 

This happy state of independence was, however, but of short duration. To 
= sre wer against another,—a common feature of Oriental policy,— 

ikh Thamar while labouring under the panic of a Turkish inva- 
sion, made concessions to the Persians, to obtain their aid, of which the 
black caps were not slow in availing themselves. They had, indeed, at 
the time of the advance of Ali Pasha abetted the proffered aid of the 
powerful Bakhtiyari chieftain, Mohammed Taki Khan, which Sheikh Tha- 
mar had only been induced to forego, from a feeling that such an alliance 
was as dangerous as the overt hostilities of the red caps. We have seen 
that upon ‘eniisatislion of the port of Mohammerah, the Persians, also, 
took occasion to remonstrate upon what they considered to be an infringe- 
ment of their rights, in an invasion of the Ch’ab territory. When, how- 
ever, Sheikh Thamar found himself as safely re-established in the posses- 
sion of his little port as ever, and he had brought the Bawis into subjection, 
and appointed over them one whom he deemed to be a trustworthy ser- 
vant, he forgot the proffers of allegiance made in the hour of danger, and 
treated the Persians as if their claims were precisely upon a par with 
those of the Turks. Thus, when Mohammed Taki was obliged to 
fly before the Persians, Sheikh Thamar did not hesitate to offer an asylam 
to one who had been a friend to him in time of trouble. 

The uence was, that the motamid became as much interested in 
ea power of Sheikh Thamar, as he was that of Mohammed 
Taki Khan. Both were, indeed, placed in the same position of having 
by a more enlightened and more temperate government than is usually 
exercised in those countries, and a me to benefit their people, suc- 
ceeded in rendering their territories comparatively prosperous, and were 


approaching a state too independent for the of the Persian court. 
An intri i set on foot, whic presented a remarkable 


in intrigue oe ee 

similarity to that pursued by the Turkish pasha. 
_ The newly-appointed Sheikh of the Bawis was seduced from his alle- 

giance by large promises, never intended to be fulfilled; and the tribe of 
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Sherifat under Sheikh Madkur, living upon the Hindiyan and in the 
Zeitun hills, and hence always uncertain in their allegiance, were also 
easily induced to side with the stronger party. The Persians were thus 

to march against the unfortunate Sheikh of the Ch’'abs with a 
reinforcement of 2000 foot and 700 horse of the Sherifat, and 1000 
mounted Bawis. Thus was poor Sheikh Thamar, simply ‘because he was 
not strong enough to fight against Turk or Persian, alternately invaded 
in his territories by each. ) 

Mr. Layard, who happened to be at this very time at Fellahiyah, de- 
scribes Sheikh Thamar as having collected to oppose this force about 
7000 men, of whom 3000 were well armed with muskets and match- 
locks, 1000 were horsemen, and 3000 indifferently armed with : 
swords, &c. The sheikh had also three small guns, which ae says 
were better mounted than those he had seen in the Persian service, 
and which were worked by forty Persians, who had been drilled by a 
fugitive artilleryman from Tehran. 

The Persians advanced along the banks of the Hedyphon, from the 
lain of Ram Hormuz, and first encamped above the village of Kareibah. 
hey thence advanced to the canal previously described as the Ommu-l- 

sakhar, and being detained there in constructing a bridge, they were 
attacked during the night by the Ch’ab Arabs, and so roughly treated 
that, although not actually driven off the field, they made no further 
advance, but hastened to retire ; deeming it probably impossible to cap- 
ture the city from that quarter. Subsequently, a plan was formed, at the 
suggestion of the Bawis and of the old Wali of Arabistan, of floating the 
troops down the river Karun to Mohammerah, and of advancing on 
Fellahiyah from that point. 

This plan was put into execution in the autumn of the same year (1841) 
when the Motamid, after assembling his troops at Shuster and Disful, 
floated them down the-rivers to Band-i-Kir and thence by the Karun to 
Ahwaz, where they were joined by the disaffected tribe of the Bawis. 
Thus reinforced, the Persians advanced upon Mohammerah, which offered 
no greater resistance to the Persian forces than it had previously done to 
the troops of the sultan, who, however, had taken good care to leave very 
little in the shape of plunder for the invaders that followed in their 
track. 

Mohammerah having thus successfully passed from Arab to Turkish, 
and then.into Persian subjection, the Tajiks advanced by the Dorak 
canal upon Fellahiyah. Sheikh Thamar, who had been enabled however, 
with his small body of followers, to oppose a successful resistance to the 
Persians when, aided by the defences of his numerous artificial canals, 
felt that he was too vulnerable when attacked from the quarter of 
Mohammerah to offer any effectual resistance, added to which, he found 
to his infinite mortification, that his own people were beginning to flag 
in their allegiance at such a trying conjuncture. Nothing remained for 
him then but flight, and he hastened to convey his wives and family, and 
whatever property was available, on board a bagalah, in which he set sail 
for Koweit on the Persian Gulf. The Persians were thus enabled to 
take possession of Fellahiyah without bloodshed, and Sheikh Fars was 
nominated chief of the Ch’ab Arabs in place of Sheikh Thamar, and as a 


vassal to Persia. 








y . 
a inquiry and discussion, have drawn up a treaty, which 
has received ipnaliotion of the shah, and I believe only awaits that of 


the sultan to be carried into effect. 








THE ROYAL VICTIM-BRIDE. 


BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Wry beam no more on Spain’s famed land the hopes once glowing bright ? 
Why hush’d the soul of music’s swell,—young steps all bounding light ? 
Eyes flashing joy to eyes that spake,—fond childhood’s heart-glad tide 

Of bliss too brief—Love’s thrilling throbs in breasts that never sigh’d ? 


Swift, joyous as soft glancing fawns, or fairies’ feet, they flew 

Through the wild maze, and rapturous peals from proud spectators drew— 
The people of the brave free land, who on that bright young brow 

Saw ’s saint’s diadem wreath’d with the Cid’s sword-vow. 


Her glorious morn dawn’d full and fair o’er Spain’s re-waken’d fame, 
And every free hearth’s worshipper hail’d glad the patriot flame, 
And Victory’s hero fann’d the fire,—proud guardian of her crown, 
And manliest monarch-chiefs aspired to share that maiden’s throne. 


At midnight, hark! what cries are those that startle through the gloom, 
And ring ‘mid those proud palace halls as *twere the knell of doom ? 
Whose traitor-swords, war’s stormiest breath, appal Spain’s young loved queen 
With dread and darker revelry, and other sights, I ween! 

And woman's shrieks ’mid clash of arms—wild cries for one loved name; 
And borne on ducal Victory’s wings that pray’d-for succour came: 

But ah ! what boots all guardian care ’gainst foul assassin.arts— 

His queen and country’s saviour, twice, sad exile soon departs. 

Deep clouds shroud Spain’s young glory—the queen of all the land;— 
The muttering thunders gather at the black magician’s wand !— 
Enchain’d her hero spirit—entranced her beauty’s power,— 

And who may tell what dark spells wrought in that unholy hour ? 


She woke from out that demon-trance—She woke a victim-bride, 
The splendour of her bright reign gone—no consort at her side— 
The honour of the land of Cids stain’d with a stain so deep 

Not Ebro can wash out, nor find her tears enough to weep. 


Then ask not from those palace-halls why music’s mirth has fled ; 

Nor why that bright, once happy one now droops her royal head ?— 
No guardian spirit flew to save, ere that dread sorcerer’s spell 

Pass’d o’er her, and her life’s young bloom,—love’s—glory’s sceptre fell. 
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ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO; ESQ. 
Part I. 


HOW CAPTAIN RHATIGAN TRIED HIS LUCK ; WHAT CAME OF IT; AND 
HOW FITZ-MORTIMER FOLLOWED HIS ADVICE. 


“Upon my life, Fred,” said Captain Rhatigan, at breakfast one morn- 
ing in a friend’s lodgings, balancing, as he spoke, an anchovy on his fork, 
with an air of profound reflection, as if he were weighing the fish and the 
merits of some difficult question in opposite scales ; “ upon my life, there’s 
no other way for you” Nas the Pan disappeared); ‘ yes, you must 
make up your mind to it. I don’t care if I do take another, they harmo- 
nise with the toast. It’s what we must all come to!” And, as he de- 
livered this not very intelligible opinion, Captain Rhatigan heaved what 
might in cou called a sigh, though the noise he made would not 
have been out of place had he stood at the capstan heaving anchor. 

The friend thus addressed, who seemed to have no appetite even for 
the stimulating delicacy which-had interpolated itself in the pooping 
speech, was standing by the fire-place stirring a large cup of tea an 
meditating on something which, to judge by his countenance, did not 
afford him ‘any very high degree of satisfaction. He was still a young 
man, though by no meansin the bloom of youth, for dissipation had swept 
all bloom Boas is cheek and left marks on his brow which years wo 
have beén slow to trace. But though his features were haggard, they 
were yet handsome, and though his form was wasted, the loose and sadly 
faded brocade dressing-gown which shrouded it, could not conceal the 
proportions of a fine figure. His appearance indeed was, unfortunately, 
only the type of too many of his class, who run through.,their money, 
alienate their friends, become bankrupts in health and reputation, and are 
either cut off prematurely by accident or intemperance, or drag on a dis- 
honoured. existence till it closes unlamented. It was a toss up at this 
moment which might be the fate of Frederick Pierrepoint Fitz-Mortimer, 
but the chances seemed certainly more in favour of a sudden interruption 
than of a long career. At fifteen he had entered the army with an ample 
fortune, the best interests, and the brightest prospects ; at two-and-twenty 
he was a major of d ms, and though “ too fond of pleasure,” as the 

hrase goes, was in a fair way of achieving distinction ; at twenty-five, 
osses at play had compelled him to sell out ; and on the day on which he 
celebrated the twenty-ninth anniversary of his birth, had ar 
through nearly every gradation that carries a gambler and a spendthri 


downward. 


At the period of his introduction to the reader, he was metaphorical 
on his last legs. Not only were all his means gone, his credit exhaus 
and his resources a blank, but he even stood within the danger of the law, 
as far as its penalties were applicable to one who was over head and ears 
in debt, and had written his name across a much greater amount of paper 
than was compatible with his personal liberty, had the holders been ac- 
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uainted with his whereabout. It wason this account that he now 
occupied ts on the first floor of a house in an obscure street in 
Lisson Grove, ve. ee. rg Ng quarters a few days before from a 


2 


on the Surrey side of the water, where the privacy which he 
seemed in of being invaded. 

“ You don’t mean the rules, or a walk through the court, do you?” 

inquired the moody tea-drinker. _ ie 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Captain Rhatigan ; “it’s little good you'd 
get of the rules ; rules and regulations was never made for the like of 
you, Fred. And as to the coort, a bus did get through it, even in three 
years’ time, you'd be worse off when you came out than when you 
went in.” 

“ Faith, I hardly know,” said Fitz-Mortimer. “To be worse off than 
I am now would be a difficult matter.” 

“ Very likely,” returned his friend, coolly; “but I don’t think your 
situation would be improved by a three years’ residence in the Queen’s 
Bench, unless, indeed, the chief commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court should take a fancy to you during your examination, and leave 


you all his Show when he dies.” 

“* What the evil, then, do you recommend ?” said Fitz-Mortimer, almost 
angrily. “I wish you at speak out.” 

= Oh, then, if it’s speaking out you want, here’s at it. It’s like a plunge 
in the water in frosty weather,—the first shock is every thing. Hold your 
breath, and you'll bearit. You must get married!” 

**T don’t see how that would help me.” 

“ Not if you got a fortune with your wife?” 

“ A fortune, yes; but is that very likely, when,—d—n this old dress- 
ing-gown,—I’ve scarcely a coat to my back.” 

“The more reason, Fred, why you should make the attempt.” 

“No doubt of that. I never wanted one more.” 

** Which ?—a wife or a coat ?” 

“Which ever you please, as the showman says; but, granting the 
necessity, how is a wife attainable ?” 

** Listen, Fred, and mark my words. You must advertise !”’ 

* Advertise !” 

“Yes, you must advertise for a wife. You won't be the first that has 
done so by many hundreds. I have done it myself,” continued Captain 
Rhatigan, oo himself up and burying his chin in his stock ; “ that 
is to say, I have done the same thing. I once answered an advertise- 
ment.” 

** And what came of it ? I never knew you had been married.” 

“T never was, my dear fellow, but I might have been if circumstances 
had been propitious.” 

“When and where did this happen ?” 

* You shall hear. When first I was put on half-pay, I passed a season in 
London, divided, it must be confessed, between my lodgings in Northum- 
berland-court, where I slept and breakfasted—Rupert-street, where I 
dined—Offley’s and the Coal-hole, where I passed the evening—and a 
certain house in Jermyn-street, where I finished the night at roulette, 
until roulette nearly finished me. I then went to Jersey to get brandy 
cheap and economise. The brandy was cheap enough for that matter, 
but there was a knot of us—Taylor, of ours—Murphy, of the Bays— 
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Hacket, of the dirty half-hundredth—and a few more, and somehow or 
other we made up the difference—took it, you'll say—in the quantity we 
consumed, so that when quarter-day came round, we found ourselves just 
as much to the bad as ever. Lord knows how it would have ended,’ but 
one fine day, as I was just stepping into a boat to take a pleasant sail, a 
rascally bailiff put his hand on my shoulder, and I knocked him down and 
put out to sea. The owner of the boat told me I should be banished for 
the offence, and so I was ; but as this happened to suit me, I went across 
to Granville, and for the next year or two drew my half-pay through the 
consul at St. Malo, living sometimes there and sometimes at Lannion, 
where fishing and shooting are more easily had. I got tired of this at 
last, and having scraped together a few pounds—for one can’t spend money 
in Brittany live how you will—I made a start of it for Paris. A French- 
man who can keep himself out of the sugar he steals at the Cafés, ma 
make it out very well there, on next to nothing at all ; but a fellow wi 

a good appetite, accustomed to his bottle, and inclined to amuse himself 
as a foreigner generally does, stands but a poor chance of making it out 
on half-pay, and, by Jabus, I got no richer there than I did in Jersey: 
that is to say, I found myself getting poorer. One morning, as I was 
shaving—that’s the time for thinking over one’s affairs, Fred, only it’s 
rather dangerous if you happen to be very much in debt—and wonderin 
what call bane up next, my eye fell upon a bit of newspaper, a Fren 
one, which I was just going to wipe my razor on, and fixed on an adver- 
tisement headed ‘ Mariage.’ ‘ Marriage!’ says I, ‘ that’s the very ree 2 
for you, Tim Rhatigan, if the lady has got the wherewithal.’ So I. 

up the paper to see what it was all about. I'll not say much for my accent, 
picked up at Cambrai with the army of occupation, and improved upon 
in Jersey and Brittany, but, for a knowledge of the language, zn may 
trust me to be interpreter at head-quarters. What I read was as follows :— 

“¢ Ancienne Maison St. Marc—patented by the government, No. 8, 
Rue des Colonnes, at the corner of the Rue de la Bourse, established for 
negotiations of marriage. Persons desirous of being married, may, with 
perfect confidence, address themselves to Madame St. Mare. Her posi- 
tion in the upper classes of society enables her to furnish the most 
positive information respecting widow ladies and spinsters, having settle- 
ments and fortunes from twenty thousand francs to two millions. Af- 
franchir.’ ! 

“ T don’t know what you may think, Fred, but the opposite sex had 
always a very favourable notion of Tim Rhatigan’s appearance, and as I 
looked at myself in my shaving-glass that morning, I fancied they were 
not wrong. ‘ Two millions!’ says I, ‘I'll go for the whole stake—as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb.” So I dressed myself, out of compli- 
ment to the French, in a military coat with frogs on it, and preferring a 
vivacious conversation to'a correspondence, set out after breakfast for the 
Rue des Colonnes. Madame St. Marc was so much accustomed to high 
life that she had established her office in the guatriéme au dessus de l'en- 
tresol. I climbed up a hundred and fourteen stairs, making false steps, 
and breaking my shins at’ every landing-place, and at last I stumbled 
against the door of madame. She was a very dignified lady, and wore a 
very shabby shawl, which once, she assured me, had been a Cachemire, 
and she discoursed in a mighty eloquent manner about the enormous 
fortunes she had under her thumb, but all the while she said nothing ta 
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the purpose, nor could I bring her to book till I had forked out the sum 


of francs, entamer les affaires, as she remarked. She then 
pe es el in her carnet, or private memorandum-book (I gave 
her that ee eh ene eenes ae: what 
amount of fortune I expected, and whether preferred a widdy or a sin- 


gle lady? 

- 66 T's a wi be yourself, ma’am,’ sa L ‘Vl bail that 
rei anal ing her eyes), have ek killed ‘their man, 
the divel a flash in the pan with either of them— it’s not in your 
ma’am, that I'd make choice of any thing short of a widdy. As for the 
money, ma’am, there can’t be too much of it, so give me the best you've 
w <fain somaliadiek plated: be, and then it was she told me about her 
shawl, how her first husband (I was right, Fred, she had disposed of two), 
had given it to her as cadeau de noces, and affection for his memory still 
made her wear it ; but she presently came back to business, and wanted 
to know what fortune I had, as it was necessary that the contracting 
parties should be ‘ sur le méme pied.’ 

“¢ Qh, as to that,’ says I, ‘ the ter part of my money is funds— 
and sure enough it is—my own funds, when the agent pays it ; and my 
pre He is in 6 moving bog of Kilmaleady—nobody can get at 

s e. 

“¢ And doar: it bring you in? says she,—the knowing one. 

“* Ten thousand a year,’ says I, off-hand, for I thought there was no 
use in making a mouth. 

‘* * Bon,’ says Madame St. Mare, ‘ you'll do, milor.’ 7 

“ She then turned to a thick volume, in which there appeared to be a 
good many entries. After running her eye over two or three pages, she 
suddenly asked. me if I was in the habit pie to church. 

“<*P'm not particular, ma’am,’ says I ; ‘when I find one convenient to 
my lodging I sometimes drop in.’ 

“«« Then you have no objection to meet me in one?" 

“*¢ None in life, ma’am,’ says I, ‘I’d meet you anywhere,’ (‘ By moon- 
light alone,’ I hummed half aloud.) 

m¢ — milor,’ she answered, ‘come the day after to-morrow, at 
ten o'clock to the Eglise Saint Roch ; you'll find me just inside the 
entrance by the right-hand door, and before the service is over I will show 
you half a dozen ladies for you to pick and choose from. Quand vous 
avez arrété votre choiz je vous ferai présenter a la dame.’ 

** Well, this seemed all fair and above-board, and so I took a polite 
leave of Madame St. Mare. When I got out into the street again I 
we to think over the affair. I knew by experience that the French 

are.rather susceptible, particularly when a man is six feet high, and 
has my whiskers, ‘ but’ says I to myself, ‘ they like a showy outside, too, 
the ts ! and they shall have it, if I spend my last rap.’ So I went 
toa in the Palais Royal, who had no end to ready-made things in 
his shop, and picked out some of the gayest I could find. I was soon 
matched with the lower garments, but the divel a bit could I get on the 
eoats and waistcoats; there wasn't a single one of them that was broad 
enough across the chest. ‘Vous avez des epaules énormement forts, 
- monsieur,’ said the tailor. ‘ You may say that,’ replied I, ‘and if it had 
. mot been for these shoulders, and a few more pairs like ’em you'd not 
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liave had the pleasure of seeing me here to-day.’ oe now 
dite wiiimesiadletnth shinet aah ofthe Frenchmen at Waterloo. The 
fellow promised however, to fit me, if I could wait four-and-twenty hours; 
peopel kept his beet when oe turned out on + ane 
appointed I leave you to j if a neater looking gentleman m 
ever trod the Boulevards. -blue body aan oe bright buttons, and 
black velvet collars were the fashion then. I wore one, cut in the very 
first style, with long swallow tail skirts and the waist up to my shoulder 
blades. I chose my own waistcoat, having, I flatter myself, a little taste, 
and selected a satin with three broad stripes, black, scarlet, and yellow, 
like the body of a coral snake ora Belgian drum-major. I had on a green 
silk neckcloth, for the honour of my country ; besides it goes well with 
auburn whiskers and a florid complexion ; tight nankeen pantaloons and 
Hessian boots with fixed brass spurs, and as pretty a sugar-loaf hat set a 
little on one side as you'd wish to see on a summer's day. 

“You must have been quite killing,” said Fitz-Mortimer. 

“*T was so, Fred, not aman or woman I met that morning could keep 
their eyes off me. It was pretty much the same when I got into the 
church, for the jingle of the spurs was as good as the priest’s bell, and 
when once the in creatures caught a glimpse of Tim Rhatigan in his 
best, I promise you they looked less and less at the big candlesticks on 
the altar.. At last, Madame St. Mare, who had placed herself close to a 
pillar in the principal aisle, and was leaning over the back of one of the 
rush-bottomed chairs which you get for a sous—praying, of course—just 
raised. her head and gave me a wink, as much as to say she had m 
down a bird for me. I got behind the pillar, and following the direction 
in which she looked, caught sight of a plump little thing who was down 
on her knees. and making believe to be very devout, only some how or 
other, her bright black eyes kept glancing off the book, as if she was 
thinking of something a little more tangible than Saint Polycarp, whoever 
he might be, that the priest was discoursing about. I saw by the expres- 
sion of Madame St. Marc’s countenance that I had guessed at the right 
person, and presently she whispered to me, as I bent my head over when 
the Host went up, to follow her at a distance when the service was over. 
She had no occasion to speak twice, and as the congregation were goi 
down the steps, close to where Buonaparte left his mark on the 18 
Brumaire, I saw her make up to the lady I have described and address 
her as an acquaintance. There was a good deal of smiling and talking 
on both sides, to make up for lost time in church, I suppose, and then they 
moved off together, taking the direction of the Tuileries gardens. I was 
up to the dodge, and ‘instead of going in by the Porte des Feuillans 
I made a détour to the right and entered at the Place de la Concorde, 
not however, before I saw Madame St. Marc’s head turned over her 
shoulder, as much as to say it was ‘all right.’ She chose the south 
side of the gardens, it’s more shady and retired than the other part, and 
not haunted by the prying old English ladies, who object to the statues 
in what they call ‘the dark walks,’ and there I encountered my friend and 
her companion. She was as round and smooth as an egg, with an olive 
complexion, dark hair and eyes, a laughing mouth with very fine teeth in 
it—that kind of woman has always got something to laugh at—very 
pretty feet and ankles, and altogether just the sort of thing to fall in love 
with, even if she hadn’t been so rich as Madame St. Marc afterwards told 
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me she was. Her age appeared about five or six and twenty, and [ 


tally takes that when there is any body to look at her. 

«é Of course Madame St. Mare was very much surprised to meet her old 
friend Lord Brallaghan. What she made of the name is not worth men- 
tioning, only it would have puzzled an Irish jury to make it out; and he, 
I am proud to say, did the honours of the rencontre in a way that might 
have satisfied Pri co sone Lege e ewmndipanee ee ae gas 
unsuspicious, and proved as amiable as she was good-looking. Well, sir, 
we walked about in them Tuileries eee for ed ag than till, 
seeing a many people going in the direction ps Elysées, 
the fart Lirrdgert name | found was D'Est-Ange—(the ‘algal all 
come from the East, Fred),—inquired what was the reason of the crowd. 
Madame St. Mare replied that it was the first day of the féte of Saint 
Cloud, and added how pleasant it must be to be going there such a fine 
day. As an Irishman and a man of gallantry, of course I couldn’t do less 
than offer to escort them there. At first Madame d'Est-Ange wouldn’t 
hear of such a thing—she was scarcely out of mourning—her carriage 
was not in the way, and fifty more objections of the same sort ; but you 
know I’ve a persuasive tongue, Fred. I succeeded after a time in over- 
coming her scruples, and knowing where a rémise was to be had in the 
Rue St. Florentin close by, we were soon bowling along the road to Saint 
Cloud as merrily as the best of them. 

“ It was not a bad dinner I'll promise you that I ordered when we got 
there,—famous that house by the bridge is for its matelottes d’anguilles, 
and famously did Madame St. Mare walk into them; nor did Madame 
d’Est-Ange play a bad knife and fork; the chambertin was excellent, 
and a couple of bottles of champagne put us all in capital spirits for 
dancing under the chestnut trees in the park, where Madame St. Marc 
paired off with an old Chevalier de St. Louis, her brother-in-law, ‘she 
said, by her first marriage, and jcalled the Comte de Vraie-Canaille. 
What passed between me and the pretty widdy, I needn’t tell you, Fred, 
but I saw, before the evening was over, that she was hit, for she left off 
laughing and began to sigh like a cat in a garret. I asked her the 
reason, and says she : 

“* What a pity it is so pleasant a day should be over so soon ; gone,’ 
says she, in a melancholy accent, ‘never to return.’ 

“* There’s as good fish in the sea,’ says I, ‘as ever was caught. If 
to-day is gone, sure there’s to-morrow coming !’ 

“* Alas, yes !’ answered she ; ‘ to-morrow with all its solitude and sad- 
a $ tormentow rendered doubly dark by the brightness of the present 

our ! 

**« But why should you be either solitary or sad ?’ says I, ‘ at your time 
of life, with beauty and accomplishments like yours.’ 

** You may guess the rest, it was the old story over again—TI squeezed 
her hand, felt the ‘tremulous pressure’ in return, and when I settled with the 
fellow for the rémise on our arrival in Paris, and got out to walk to my 
lodgings, leaving her to be driven home to her hotel in the Rue de Va- 


rennes—for she would not hear of my accompanying her,—I had made 
as successful a lodgment in her breastwork as a military gentleman need 

“ Well, what came of it all ?” asked Fitz-Mortimer, with a wearied 
abstracted air. 
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- “Ah, I see you're tired—envious a little, hey? Well, every man 
hasn’t the luck of Tim Rhatigan. This came of it! I didn’t let the — 
—— under my feet next day. before I made off for the Rue des 

nes. I found e St. Mare in as much good humour as I was 
myself. She told me, what I knew pretty well already, that I had made 
an impréssion on the fair one. I then pressed her for a few particulars, 
but before she would go any further she made another demand upon me, 
—it was always the custom, she said, at this stage of the proceedings. 
As I had told her I was a man of fortune, I couldn’t make any objection, 
and handed her over the couple of hundred francs she asked for, tho 
it considerably widened the hole already made in my sum total b va 
expenses of the day before, my bran-new toggery, and what I had pre- 
viously paid her. now opened out a little, and told me that Madame 
d’Est-Ange—her Christian name was Desirée, the darling !—was the 
widdy of a peer of France who had died about two years before and left 
her immensely rich ; it wasn’t exactly two millions of francs, but some- 
thing very like it, part of itin rentes, and part apothecaried, or some such 
word—she meant lent on mortgage; but, says in ‘ the trustees will give 
you chapter and verse for the whole sum.’ This last wasa staggerer. I 
was in hopes the money had been in her own hands, ‘and then trust me,’ 
thought I, ‘for getting at it ; but the divel burn them trustees, fellows 
who never trust any body! They'll be for overhauling my rent-roll, and 
if théy make more out of it than a captain’s half-pay, I’ll be very much 
obli to them!’ However, I put a good face on the matter with 
Madame St. Mare, and said it was all very well, and who were the gen- 
tlemen, that might pay my respects forthwith, thinking all the time 
how I could put the comether on ’em—or, if the worst came to the worst, 

e the dear creature to elope. 

“<< Tt’s iri a hurry you are, captain,’ says she. 

*.*In love, you mane,’ says I. 

“‘* Well, love or not,’ she replies, ‘the bienséances’ (that’s decorum, 
you know) ‘must be observed.’ 

«To the divel,’ says I to myself, ‘with your bienséances,;you bat- 
tered old scarecrow,’ for the blood of the Rhetizans was getting up to 
fever-heat at the impediments she kept throwing in my way. However, 
I kept cool, and the upshot of the interview was that she promised to 
introduce me to one of the trustees on the following day, the other two, 
she said, being at their chateaux somewhere in the south. Having con- 
sidered the main chance, I now thought of the lady. I had some difficulty 
in getting at her, for Madame St. Mare told me it was not etiquette to 
call on her just then, but, she said, there would be nothing improper in 
our meeting in her presence, and perhaps the pleasantest way of arranging 
it would be for me to take a loge grillée (that’s a private box) at the 
Opera Comique, and Madame d’Est-Ange could be chaperoned by her. 
This was another forty francs out of my pocket, but there was no help 
for it. I didn’t care how the interview was brought about, provided it 
did take place. “When I had paid for the box, I found that my money 
was running rather short, and | began to consider how I could manage 
to replenish, for if I ran away with the widdy I should want a supply of 
the ready ; it wouldn’t have been manners you know to have asked her 
to stand the racket. 

“Well, there was a little Jew of a fellow, named Moise, a sort of 














Pat sof loubs, then tiving in Pasis odin ¥ wath belived 2 
little dark of an entresol, in the Rue Castiglione, just over the money 
changer’s, and after deducting about thirty per cent. for interest and com- 
mission, he gave me the tin. This put me in spirits, I difed with 
Hardup, at | lery's, and we went together to the theatre, as I wanted some 
one to take the old lady off my hands. 
_ “The meeting was as pleasant as you please, all tarts and cheese-cakes, 
and im the course of the evening, id eniant-atthe hock af the box, I 
made a clean breast of it to Desirée, that is to say, I told her I was 
Tad rat expectations, hd in peje oi , from whom 
had violent prejudices against the French, and 
sure ‘to refuse her consent if asked it, so that the only plan 
So i eh and make a run-away match of it. 
“Convinced by my arguments, and quite as much enamoured of me as 
I was of her,—wear Hessians, Fred, if you want to do the job quickly— 
the sweet creature consented ; wan agreed that we be off the 
Vv next night, and I undertook to ve & wai _ for our 
oiadn while she promised to meet me su beodiend =, fe fiacre at 
the corner of the Rue St. Denis, our sae = ge emma 
Brussels. May be, it wasn’t something mo — squeeze of the hand 


that took es ageciabatnis thed eight’ 
Next day enough ; but to Tal. mechdhe, I resolved to keep 
the appointm ailame St. Mare's, to mect the trustee. As this 


wasn’t to S eaitsheplanh till late in the afternoon, I had plen nty of time to 
make all my preparations, and at five o’clock I again mounted the Jacob’s 
ladder in the Rue des Colonnes. 

** Says I to myself, ‘ this is the last time, my fine fellows, you'll catch 
me at this kind of work—divel a staircase, but what leads to a premier, 
will I ever mount after I’m married to the widdy.’ 

“I didn’t use much ceremony in going into Modame St. Mare’s, which, 
perhaps, may account for my finding her colloguing rather closely with a 

little Pe fellow, who sat with his back to the door, as I entered. 

“Ah! voila la pratique,’ said the lady to her companion,—‘ bon 
jour, Milor — Monsieur le Curateur (that was the trustee), vous a 


“ Tho trustee turned his head at-this-announcement, and there—bad 
*cess to him—who should I see but the wizen-faced little Jew who had 
cashed my bill for thirty pounds only the day before. 

“ Milor,’ says he, shading his eyes with his hand as he looked me 

in the face. 

“* By the piper that played before Moses!’ says I, mentioning his 
net * Out toomsinur, cot bien 

. monsieur, c'est oise,—et si je ne trom vous- 
Ates le vous, si je pe pas, 

“Comment donc,’ , says Madame St. Mare, ‘ yous le connaissez !” 

tea! saan nnais,’ says the other, ‘ voila un trait pour sept cent cin- 

= je lui ai escompté hier,’ and he ee 
seca 


spoke. 
«Oh, weg says I, ‘it’s all up,’ and, without another 
ane I first bonneted the little Jew to hoodwink 
him had got “safe off, upset the table, and Madame St. Mare’s chair 
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at the same renters bolted down the staircase like a bucket in.a well. 
: . 


I made the of my way to my and for. 
start, paid my bill, and set off in a cab to the place where I had ordered 
the carri it out in no time, the horses were put to, and for a five 
franc piece, the postillions consented to wait till the fiacre came to ‘the 
spot appointed. me tre’ 

“J must cut the story short now, Fred,—the rest of it is not. quite so 
—_ Just as it was dark, up came the fiacre, and I saw Desirée’s 

ping out of the window. I ran to the coach door, and as I was 
aenng her out, felt something touch my coat collar, I turned round, an 
by the light of a lamp, saw a Autssier—a French bum-bailiff, Fred”—(his 
friend shuddered), “and little Moses standing behind him with two 
darmes to identifyme. I doubled my fists, intending to knock the 
party to smithereens, but Desirée screamed and fainted, and while I was 
taking care of her, the fellows pinned me; that same evening, and many 
a long day afterwards, I passed in Sainte Pelagie—a prisoner for debt at 
the suit of Mister Moses, who refused to send my bill to London to get 
it cashed, that he might have the of keeping me in owing to 
his being disappointed of his pickings in the matter of Brallaghan’s 
marriage.” 

«And what became of the widow of the peer of France, Madame 
Desirée d’Est-Ange ?” : 

“You shall hear. When I did get out of Sainte Pelagie, little Moses 
told me, by way of consolation, that she -had married another; and so 
she had—an Englishman, of good property, named Smith; but Hardup 
found out all.about her ; the divel a widdy was she, but a grisette—an 
artificial-flower maker in the Rue St. Denis. So I had an escape at any 
rate—the flirt !” rit be ~ bee 

“¢ Well, .Rhati i . ours m very amusing, but I don’t 
see how it coal dapuctnentels = aration for “2 wife !”” 

‘The deuce you don’t! Why, if I hadn’t answered that advertise- 
ment, who knows but I might have been taken in by her in some 
other way ?” : 

‘«‘ Ah! that didn’t strike me,” replied Fitz-Mortimer, gravely ; ‘ well, 
I'll take the chance of it. Now tell me how it must be drawn up.” 

Captain Rhatigan, who had by this time fully discussed his breakfast, 
for he ate as fast as he talked, at this away his chair, and 
leant back in it to collect his thoughts, while Fitz-Mortimer, with writing 
materials before him, prepared to follow his dictation. 

For some minutes Fitz-Mortimer sat with the pen suspended over the 

, waiting till the oracle should be inspired. At length, the silence 
+e unbroken, he ventured a suggesti 

«A gentleman, who is in want of —” 

“¢ Not at all, my dear fellow ; you mustn’t begin — were asking 
for a family’s washing. Go to the point at once, without any mysti 
fication—that is to say, as far as your own object is concerned. Write, 
‘ Matrimony.’ ‘Thats the bait to bring the a sort of fish to your 

y-” 


hook. It’s as good as a red hackle on a cloudy 

Fitz-Mortimer did as the captain told him. 

“ Well ?” he asked. a ede 

“I had it this minute,” replied Rhatigan, “but when you spoke my 
ideas took wing, like a flight of wild ducks at the click of a fowling- 
piece. Stay—here, I have ’em again. ‘A gentleman, about thirty years 
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of age’—you're a trifle under that, Fred, wens eae tes emaniine 

's thirty is a age; quite g enough to please, and 
adeedent stabili oy eleet ie Yon ciel what Antonia says}? Oh! 
it’s the right time of life, if we did but know it when we're at it. Yes 


i i 
« OF considerable personal attractions, and unblemished morals’—” 
_“ Hadn't I better begin with the morals ?” suggested the writer. 
“ Not at all, dear fellow,’”’ answered his friend. ‘Doesn't a 
sionprited cal @ man’s outside first? If you had the finest 


morals that ever came to market, and ht to recommend ’em by a 

| my word for it you'd find few customers. No, 
start with good looks, they're the thin end of the wedge; morals 

and accomplishments are safe to follow. You can’t lay it on too thick.” 

But if the lady’s expectations are raised too high, she may be dis- 
appointed at first sight.” 

“ How modest we are!” exclaimed Captain Rhatigan. “Do you 
think if the ‘ unblemished morals’ were overhauled, you'd get out of it quite 
so easily? It’s a quare thing,” continued he, reflectively, “ that a man 
would rather take credit for all the virtues under the sun than for having 
a handsome nose; he'd rather be a hypocrite than be thought a cox- 
comb !” 

‘ Well, ‘ morals,’ ” pursued Fitz-Mortimer, writing. 

“¢Ts desirous of forming a MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE —underscore 
the two last words twice, Fred, that they may print them in capitals— 
‘with a lady a few years younger than himself.” ” 

“A few years younger !” said Fitz-Mortimer ; “ doesn’t that narrow 
the list of candidates too much ?” 

“The divel a bit,” answered Captain Rhatigan. “Suppose you put 
it ‘a few years older,’ do you think you'd get a single answer ? There 
never was a woman yet who couldn’t, if she liked, be ten years younger 
than any man she ever saw. It costs ’em nothing to say so, the 
deceivers! Console yourself with that fact, as a set-off for your own 
personal advantages. 

“‘ Go on.” 

* ¢ Possessed himself of a handsome independence—’ ” 

“ That’s in the Lord Br an vein.” 

“* May be so ; but there are two sides to every question. Who has a 
ied to call himself independent if you haven’t ? To my certain know- 

you've been living like a fighting-cock for the last three years 
upon nothing at all. And the longer you live on in that way, the 
handsomer independence you have.” 

“ Like a fighting-cock, indeed! And a pretty tough battle I've had. 


See how m are torn,” and he shook his old ing-gown with 
@ grim smile. “ According to your theory, Rhatigan, a man had better 
have nothing.” 


“ By dad, I believe it’s a divelish deal better than having too much ; 
one comfort there is, you can’t lose it.” 

“ What next ?” , 
“* His chief object is rather to meet with a congenial mind’—(ah, 
Desirée!” sighed the captain, interrupting himself ) “ ‘than to\—to— 
to—yes, that'll do—it’s new—‘ to discover a Potosi. There’s nothing 
like seeming disinterested.” 
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““ Well, but I do want something of that sort.” ip Bedtivr 

“ Whisht, Fred—I’m coming to it.. ‘At the same time, while he 
disclaims the remotest idea’—the divel seize that word, I never can get 
it off my tongue—‘ of being actuated by mercenary motives’—have ‘you 
done that ?” 

** * Motives’—yes.” , 

“* He owes it both to his own position and to that of the future 

er of his existence, to state’-—with—‘ with candour and explicitness’ 
—them’s the words—‘ that he expects an ample fortune with the lady 
who shall honour him with her hand.’ There’s no mincing the matter 
there, I hope ” : 

“ None in the world,” answered Fitz-Mortimer, finishing the sentence. 

** Now then,” pursued the captain, “to put a little gilding on the 
gingerbread. ‘ His reasons for entertaining such an expectation are 
simply these : Of high birth, and moving in the first circles of society,’ 
—that’s true enough, Fred; you did once, and perhaps may again—‘ “a 
— could not, if he would’—there’s nothing like supposing an impossibili 
—‘ contract his native sphere, into which’—here’s a bait for some ric 
dairyman’s daughter, or grocer’s widow—‘ it would be his pride, as well 
as his joy, to introduce his lovely bride.’ ” 

“ Suppose she should be d—d ugly ?” said Fitz-~Mortimer, dubiously. 

* She'll never think so, but like the compliment all the better. Sure, 
man, all brides are lovely—don’t the newspapers always say so? It’s 
exactly the same as ‘ worthy aldermen,’ ‘intrepid zronauts,’ and ‘ honour- 
able members.’ To be a bride and not ‘lovely,’ is like a jug of punch 
without, any whiskey in it—an impossible condition. Where was I ?— 
oh! I remember—‘ should fate have hitherto cast her lot in a station 
less exalted than his own.’ There you have a generous condescension 
very happily expressed. Don’t you think so ?” 

“ Entirely—get on.” 

“‘« His personal resources suffice, —hem—‘ for the necessities of a single 
life, but’—here we'll give ’em a touch of the tender—‘they would, alas ! 
be inadequate to enable the chosen of his heart’—(faith, I’m getting 
poetical—to go and marry a man named Smith when Tim Rhatigan was 
to the fore!) Now then you'll have ’em,—if this doesn’t do it nothing 
will, ‘to enable the chosen of his heart to vie with those around her.’ 
Be sure you underscore ‘vie.’ Here’s for the climax—‘in the marble 
halls and gilded pataces of the TITLED and wealthy, or within the 
jewelled precincts of the THRONE.’ ”’ 

“ That last is rather a bold metaphor, Rhatigan !” 





‘Bold is it? ‘Tant mieux. Fortune favours the bold. Sure it’s onl * 


a poetical way of telling her you'll take her to court. ‘ It is in that posi~ 
tion he would place her ; it is for this cause he alludes to the otherwise 
paltry consideration of money.’ There, you see, that explains it.” : 

* Perfectly.” fe 

“ ¢ Of his own qualifications for making an ELystum of home, he will 
say nothing ;’—now, of course, you give yourself a good character-—‘ only 
this ; that he possesses a heart’—we must be sublime here if we can—‘a 
héart, neither seared by the scorching cruelty of the world, soured by its 
hollowness, nor sated with its enjoyments.’ That'sentiment will go down. 
‘His nature is ardent, affectionate, and constant’; pity, F red, you're 
not an Irishman ; it’s myself, I see, I’m describing ; ‘ his disposition 
lively, yet gentle ; his humour gay, yetkind.’ Now then for a twist off, 
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with a quotation from Shakespeare, never heard of, and a little respectful 
jocosity—‘ and “ take him for all in all,” he is well worthy the attention 
a sa hentadieetis —_ better if et 

“ There, Fred, I youa if you were to 
me for it. Just add the wind-up.  ‘ Address, post-paid, to F. P., post- 


office, Curzon-street, Mayfair, called for. The strictest honour and 
“J wonder what will come of it!” said Fitz-Mortimer, as soon as he 
‘Let us hear how it reads altogether,” observed Captain Rhatigan. 
y way to judge of itis by what the French call the tout ensemble, 
, I'll read it youmyself. I’m afraid your modesty would spoil the effect 
of composition ;” and, clearing his voice and putting himself 
into a striki oe 
“ Maramony.—A gentleman about thirty years of age, of considerable 
attractions and unblemished ousted iene of forming a 
ATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE with a lady a few years younger than himself. 
Possessed himself of a handsome independence, his chief object is rather 
to meet with a congenial mind than to discover a Potosi; at the same 
time, while he disclaims the remotest idea of being par we pruyromt 
motives, he owes it both to his own position and to that of the future 
partner of his existence to state, with candour and explicitness, that he 
expects an ample fortune with the lady who shall honour him with her 
hand. Hisreasons for entertaiaing such an expectation, are simply these :— 
Of high birth and moving in the first circles of societ ie cook if he 
would, contract his native sphere, into which it would be his pride as well 
as his joy to introduce his lovely bride, should fate have hitherto cast her 
lot in a station less exalted than his own. His personal resources suffice 
for the necessities of a single life, but they would, alas! be inadequate to 
enable the chosen of his heart to vie with those around her in the marble 
halls and gilded rauaces of the TITLED and wealthy, or within the jew- 
elled precincts of the ruRrone. It is in that position he would place her: 
it is for this cause he alludes to the otherwise paltry consideration of 
money. Of his own qualifications for making an ELysiuM of home, he will 
say nothing ; only this: that he possesses a heart, neither seared by the 
scorching cruelty of the world, soured by its hollowness, nor sated with its 
enjoyments. His nature is ardent, affectionate, and constant ; his disposition 
ively yet gentle ; his humour gay, yet kind; and ‘take him for all in 
all,’ he is well worthy the attention of the unmarried, whether bereaved 
or in single blessedness. Address, post-paid, to F. P., post-office, Curzon- 
street, Mayfair, till called for. The strictest honour and secrecy gua- 
“ And now,” said Fitz-Mortimer, “in what paper is it to be inserted ?” 
“In the Sunday Times, of course,” replied Captain Rhatigan ; “it 
would be lese mayesté to think of any other.’ 
“ What will it cost ?” asked Fitz-Mortimer, helplessly feeling in his 
_ waistcoat pocket for an imaginary coin. 


“‘ Never mind,” said Rhatigan ; “as the thought is mine I'll pay for 
it. Fe Ca nena gates babes me. But 
m to be bottle-holder whenever it comes off. Now, kick 

your old slippers after me for luck.” 
And, humming a stave of “Paddy Carey,” the captain set out on his 


friendly mission. 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL E. NAPIER. 


Cuap. III. - 
THE QUAIQUZ ; OR, HOTTENTOTS OF VAN RIEBECK’S TIME. 


Scum of mankind !—dregs ae 
In mind a brute—a very in face, 
Thus rightly Gibbon . judg’, and named thy lot : 
* The link *twixt man and beasts’—a ‘ Hottentot.’ ”’ 


We left Van Riebeck lamenting his unhappy fate at being cast 
amongst the “ dull and ainking” rate of of Hottentots, anxiously applying 
to be sent on to the East, that aiiiliy iafleiheabinieliohe, 
and sustained by the sole hope of seein y realised such a change. 

But long and Ya inly did ee cherish feed tt and lay so flattering 
an unction to his soul ; his oft-renewed petitions to be relieved from this 
post were disregarded by the Dutch East India Company; his frequent appli- 
cations demanding men, horses, provisions, stores, an om other requisites for 
a newly-established settlement, were by them invariably treated with cool- 
ness and neglect; but still zealously performing his duty towards his 
Ps aera employers, he continued for ten long years,—through censure 

obloquy,—perseveringly working for their advantage and the im- 
provement of the infant colony at the Cape. 

During this period he had, however, contrary to his prognostications, 
plenty to employ both body and mind, and soon found, to his cost, 
that the “dull, stupid” Hottentots, as he was pleased to call them, 
could prin Shee | mere savages, and in the very lowest and most 
brutalised state of degradation—by their innate knavery and cunning, 
ry as much to do “ for the brains of the cleverest Dutchman,” as if 

had been amongst his former diplomatic and astute friends, the 
apanese and Tonquinese ! 

atiosios has already been made to those wretched beings found by 
the Dutch on their first arrival at the Cape, and called by them, from 
the peculiarity of their mode of existence, “‘ Strandloopers,” or, as the 
interpreter, “ Autshumao,” alias “ Herry,” termed his tribe: ‘‘ Water- 
mans,” and it has also been remarked that this worthy,—besides the 
“ Caepmans” and the above—at first only mentioned his knowledge of 
another robber horde—he termed Vishman, ee and of that 
so rich in cattle, whom he stated as from the neighbourhood of 
Saldanha Bay, who, as has been seen, e their appearance about six 
months after the formation of the alone, and were consequently 
by the Dutch termed “ Saldanhers.” 

In their early intercourse with the natives, great confusion seems to | 
have at first existed as to the denomination of the various Hottentot 
tribes and nations which gradually came to traflic with the new settlers : 
the name of the chief seems often to have been mistaken for, or con- 
founded with, that of the horde—nicknames arising from any particular 
Occurrence or circumstance, were not unfrequently applied, which still 
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tinued in force long after the real appellation had been ascertained ; 
and in short, with no other medium of communication save Mr. Herry, 
whose interest it was to keep them in ignorance, the Dutch in Southern 
Africa, for a length of time, groped their way, as it were, in the dark; 
and it-was only when two or three other natives, who, by picking up a 
smattering of the Dutch language, were enabled to break through 
Herry's monopoly of eT BIE and that some of the settlers them- 
selves had learnt a few Hottentot words, that they began to see their 
way with any sort of distinctness. 
owever, ere this took place, Mr. Herry had found ample time to 
feather his nest, for to the office of interpreter adding that of broker, and 
being bribed by both parties, he soon managed so to enrich himself, 
as to become the lawful or unlawful possessor of herds and flocks, and at 
last acquired such predominant influence, that he was now generally 
known by the name of “ King Herry.’* This influence he employed 
exclusively to the advancement of his own interests, and totally regard- 
less of those of his benefactors; for, whilst kindly and hospitably enter- 
tained at the settlement, and a constant guest at the table of the com- 
mander, where, as Van Riebeck quaintly remarks, “he ever had his 
belly-full of meat and drink ;” he was, as afterwards came to light, con- 
tinually engaged in concocting plots and intrigues against the Dutch, in 
keeping aloof many of the native tribes by circulating evil reports concern- 
ing his employers, and only encouraging such as gave him the highest 
bribes for carrying on their barter in cattle. 
This traffic of cattle was, in order to supply their East India fleets, 
the chief object of the Dutch settlement at the Cape; for, properly 
ing, “colonisation” was not until some years subsequently, at- 
tempted. Cattle, the only riches or property of the natives, in short, 
the only “current” coin of the country, was then, for the above purpose, 
the paramount object of possession with the Dutch, who began by de- 
to attach the same value to, and have the same sort of veneration for 
** lowing kine,” for beeves and bullocks, as that which was entertained by 
the Hottentots themselves; and this feeling, transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation, is now, in all Southern Africa as prevalent with the 
colonist as with the native tribes of the present day. In this, in man 
s still primitive portion of the globe, and more particularly seteards 
the eastern frontier, herds and flocks are now, as in the patriarchal times 
of Abraham and Lot, considered the chief objects of life, and to man- 
kind of infinitely more importance and value than mankind itself. If a 
new district be plundered by Kaffirs, the first question is not “how many 
farmers have been butchered or houses burned?” but “how many head of 
cattle have been lost?”’ After a successful engagement with the foe, the 
query is not “how many of those ferocious banditti have been slain?” but 
“how many head of cattle have been captured, and when and how are 
they to be distributed ?”’ 
o the honour, however, of the border colonists be it said, notwith- 
standing the many calumnious assertions to the con (and in spite of 
their Egyptian propensities to worship the god Apis) they have ever 





° Herry was subsequently superseded in his office of interpreter by his niece, 
“Crotoa,” called by the Dutch, “Eva,” who plays a conspicuous part in the 
subsequent transactions of that time. 


. 
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y—unless in retributive warfare—avoided helping themselves 
Pesce kraals” of their barbarous neighbours the Kee, and could 
as much be said in favour of the latter, those never-ceasing wars, which 
for the last fifty years have constantly desolated, and still continue to 
devastate this fine colony, would in all probability have never occurred. 

But to return to the Hottentots (the Kaffirs of Van Riebeck’s time), 
it would be useless to weary the general reader. with the minutia of 
details concerning the ever-varying relations.of the Dutch with all the 
. different tribes, they, at that remote period, were constantly brought in 
contact with. 

In spite of Mr. Herry’s continued endeavours to keep them in igno- 
rance, they, however, gradually discovered that the peninsula of the 
Cape was at most times frequented by two weak and indigent hordes ; 
the ‘‘ Strandloopers” to the west, whose proper appellation was ‘“ Choe- 
ringaina” or “ Goeringayqua;” whilst the “ Goringaycona,” at first 
called “‘Caepman” by the Dutch, under their “ fat captain, Gogosa,” 
wandered about the “ Gulf of Falso,” now more generally known as 
Simon’s Bay. 

Other more powerful and warlike tribes from the interior, to whom 
the Dutch long gave the general name of Saldanhers, were, as before re- 
marked, in the habit, at stated periods, of depasturing their herds and 
flocks at the foot of Table Mountain, when, to avoid spoliation and 
destruction, the first-mentioned hordes generally dispersed themselves, or 
sought refuge amidst its rocky fastnesses. 

In alluding to the appellations of the various tribes of “ Quaique” 
{or, as the Dutch denominated them, “ Hottentots”) it may be re- 
marked that they geuerally terminate in the syllable “qua” whieh, like 
the Bechuana prefix “ama,” would seem to imply a tribe, nation, or plurality 
of individuals ; thus, we meet with the Amatomba, the Amakosa, and the 
Amaponda amongst the Kaffirs, whilst the Dutch by degrees, found their 
‘‘ Saldanhers” to consist of ‘‘ Hancumquas,” ‘ Cochoquas,” ‘ Oengay- 
quas,”’ with a variety of other hordes ; and in their exploratory expeditions 
into the interior they at last even came in contact with the Namaquas, 
likewise a Hottentot tribe, usually located on the far borders of what is 
now. called the Orange River. 

Though apparently of common origin, the different tribes into which 
the Quaique (Hottentot) nation were then divided, seem in those early 
times to have been amongst themselves, in a constant state of feud and 
deadly warfare, and the whole race characterised in common by the same 
brutal and degraded habits of filth, sloth, bestial gluttony, cruelty, 
and love of plunder ; without any cultivated ground or fixed places of 
residence or abode, they wandered at large over the face of the land ; the 
more powerful hordes, such as the Cochoquas, Hancumquas, and Chari- 

quas scouring the country, a3 much in quest of plunder as of pasturage 
for their cattle, and in these nomadic, and at the same time predatory 
expeditions, mercilessly destroying the weaker tribes whom they chanced to 
encounter, such as the Soaquas, the Goringaycona, and the Choeringaina; 
whilst on these occasions the latter only found safety in vigilance or 
flight, and not daring to possess stock of any description themselves, were 
generally reduced to the wretched alternative of supporting their precari- 
ous existence, on bulbs and roots, the larve of insects or shell-fish gathered 


from the sea-side. 
In short, this region, so favoured by nature, presented in those olden 
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tion destitution, repeated to the latest periods o present day by 
atabeles, the Mantatees, the Fetcani, the Zoolahs, and other savage 
of the far interior, still rejoicing,—according to the doctrines of 

Exeter Hall—in all the Arcadian felicity of unsophisticated nature, and as 

yet uninterrupted in its primitive enjoyments by the eee wan: 

y “ 


the tyrannical encroachments, and oppressive cruelty of white 
“Tsdiiedh dub tiv tine ca records of the colony of the C 
i i y colony of the Ca 

of Good Hope we find the “ Strandloopers” at deadly paan: fo with the 
“Saldanhers” and both manifesting the same amiable disposition 
towards “ Vishman,” who, whenever he fell into the power of either, was 
mereilessly slain, and neither women nor children ever spared ; nay, in their 
bloody feuds, the Hottentots, according to their own statement, carried 
barbarity to such a pitch, that the fiendish cruelties they perpetrated on 
their captive females will not here even admit of description.* 

These three tribes were the first with whom the Dutch appear to have 
had intercourse after their arrival. The ‘‘ Strandloopers,” as has already 
been observed, were the natives they then found in occupation of the shores 
of the Bay ; the “ Saldanhers” so called, or rather miscalled, because they 
came from the direction of Saldanha Bay, appear—judging from the long 
intervals between their periodical visits—to have annually migrated from 
a much more northerly point, perhaps, from the neigh ood of the 
Kamiesberg mountains, or some of them might even possibly have formed 
@ portion of the “Great Namaqua” nation, driven from their parched 
and sandy deserts by the burning heat and long summer droughts of that 
inhospitable clime, to the verdant pastures sal clear gurgling streams at 
the foot of Table Mountain.t However, from whatever of the coast 
they may have come, that they were of a common stock with the “ Strand- 
loopers,” appears evident, for, although described as “ bolder and livelier 
men,” they are said to have had the same language and clothing as 
the latter. 

Lastly, the “Vishman, or Bushmen,” so called by Herry, but whose 
native appellation was that of “ Obiquas,” or “ Soaquas,” were from their 
(more than common) plundering propensities, regarded by the two former 
clans as outlawed itti, and moreover the objects of their peculiar en- 
mity and aversion. 

I have alluded to the exploratory excursions undertaken into the inte- 
rior by the Dutch. In the sare of these expeditions, they were 
chiefly incited by the hope of discovering mines of metallic ore, and of 
opening a trade with a great nation, called “ Chobona,” whom the Hot- 
tentots represented as inhabiting stone dwellings, as being ruled by a 
powerful king, residing in a large city called Monom and moreover 

of unbounded wealth and riches, amongst which were to be 
enumerated both gold and precious stones. 
These native roman ed by the statements of a certain German 
= named Martinus Martiny, who came from Batavia to the Cape, and 
apparently, in the course of his numerous wanderings, visited the Por- 





* See “ Van Riebeck’s Journal,” June 20th, 1659, at p. 172, of the “ Authenti- 
‘cated Records of the Cape.” _ aan ‘ 

t See, in corroboration of this opinion, the account of Pieter Meerhoff’s expedi- 
tion from the Cape in 1661, as related in Moodie'’s “ Records,” p. 230. 
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en 
hopes of being able to commercial relations with the inhabitants of 
this supposed region, —w ich, Van Riebeck observed, “‘many maintain to 
the true Ophir whence Solomon imported his gold,”—were, moreover, 
raised by the inspection of Linschoten’s map of Africa, in which towns, 
lakes, and rivers appeared—as in many modern charts—liberally sprinkled 
— interior of — most of which probably never pace ar 
in imagination is old geographer; whose map, at 
Amsterdam, in 1623, agp bli ee atid he Decesotentonas 


= 


phan imaginary 
capital of Monomotopa, than were ever made for many subsequent years. 
Notwithstanding repeated attempts they were ever disappointed in the 
main object of their enterprises ; yet these were, nevertheless, attended by 
the advantage of dispelling some of the fables invented by Mr. Herry and 
his associates, and making them acquainted with the real state of the 
surrounding Hottentot tribes, whose information about the Chobona and 
the “Great City,” had probably reference to the Bechuanas, and 
to the far inland, though now well known, town of Latakoo. 

Some of these itions, headed by “the experienced ama- 
teur adventurers,” Pieter Meerhoff, Lieutenant Cruse, and other 
Bruces and Mungo Parks of that time and place, were frequently for 
months together absent from the Cape, and succeeded in penetrating on 
one. side nearly as far as the Orange River, and on the other beyond the 
present district of George, whilst several voyages of research were under- 
taken along the eastern and western coasts; but it is needless to say that 
neither the discovery of the Emperor of Monomotopa, that of the Ophir 
of Solomon, or the then much talked of St. Helena Nova,t rewarded 
their hardships and labours either by sea or land. 

These hardy navigators, however, in small vessels of from twenty to 

tons—though at the expense of several shipwrecks—boldly skirting, 
as far as the tropics, both the western and eastern coasts, appear to have 
then—or a very few years after—acquired nearly as complete a knowledge 
of those shores as we possess to the present day, and had besides, on 
more than one occasion, the satisfaction of saving and bringing back in 
safety to the Cape, the crews of vessels wrecked along the shores of 
Delagoa, Natal, and the country near the mouth of the river Kye; the 
latter territory now in possession of the Kaffirs, but then occupied by the 
Quaiquz, or Hottentot race. 

But these rough-spun mariners of the olden time appear to have been 
either more venturesome, more ignorant of danger, or more fearless of its 
consequences than the scientific navigators of the present day; for it 
was then (towards the latter end of the seventeenth century) no unusual 


* “Prester John” was an imaginary Christian potentate, who, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries was supposed to rule over some very undefined part of 
Central Africa or Asia; and in quest of whom several travellers of those days 
spent many years in vain. The real origin of the fable of “ Prester John” may 
probably be traced to Christianity being then, as it is now, prevalent in some 
of the remote parts of Abyssinia.—See Harris’s account of his Mission there. 

+ An imaginary “Isola Fortunata,” which long continued to haunt the ima- 


gination of the navigators of old. 
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thing for English vessels not exceeding fifty or sixty tons, to double the 

cam apt dangerous shar of th Moraniqu in qua o 

ivory, or slaves, and then in their frail barks to carry their living 

ight across the whole length and breadth of the Atlantic, as far as our 
“—- islands in the West Indies! 

t is uncertain how far in those days, the Hottentot race extended 
towards the north-east, but as nearly a hundred years subsequently 
the Kaffirs do not appear to have encroached on them beyond the 
boundary of the Kye, it is not a matter of surprise that none of the 
“amateur adventurers” by land, should have then’ fallen in with that 
ferocious race,—a race to this day, more truly barbarous and savage than 
even that of the Hottentot of old. 

In these expeditions of barter and discovery, accompanied as they then 
were (and as le still to this day continue to be, whilst travelling in 
Southern Africa) by cumbrous waggons and large trains of oxen, which 
must have greatly impeded their progress, the travellers, generally speak - 
ing, experienced little opposition from the natives, who were always too 
happy—for beads, tobacco, and brass, to exchange their sheep and cattle ; 
and in the course of their wanderings the Dutch became gradually 

uainted, not only with numerous hordes of Hottentots similar to those 
at the Cape, but likewise with a few varieties of the same race,—such as 
the Namaquas, the Soaquas or Obiquas (a sort of professional banditti), 
and also a tribe which, although possessed of many Quaique characteristics, 
were of pigmy dimensions, if possible more brutalised in their habits, and 
led a far more wretched state of existence than the latter, who, in short, 
were found to be the very outcasts, or Pariahs, of Hottentotism. This 
miserable set of beings—from their mode of life being so similar to that 
of the beasts of the field—received from the Dutch, even at this remote 
period, the expressive appellation of “ Bosjesmans;” and were neither 
more or less than the progenitors of those modern “ Bushmen,” concerning 
bs origin such calumnies and fables have of late years been set 

oat.* 
So much mawkish affectation of feeling and philanthropy—such a de- 
of mistaken sympathy has of late years been excited in favour of the 
* ill-used and oppressed” native tribes of Southern Africa, and this, 
moreover, at the expense and to the detriment of the Dutch colonists, 
and of our fellow-countrymen more recently settled in that part of 
the world. It has, moreover, been so generally the approved fashion, 
ever since the time of Le Vaillant and Barrow, who were the first to set 
the example, for many subsequent authors to descant on the Arcadian 
and pastoral state of primitive felicity, in which the Dutch (according to 
their accounts) found the “ unoffending, mild, and gentle race of 
Quaiquz,” to extol, in such extravagant terms, the virtues and qualities 
of these and of the modern Hottentots, that I feel bound—after having 
attentively read nearly all that has been written on this topic, and from 
the opportunities I have had of personal observation on the subject, to 
place on some future occasion before the reader—in what I consider their 


* According to the “ Exeter Hall” doctrines, the Bushmen were not formerly 
a distinct people, for the Missionaries have pronounced them to be the remains of 
the Hottentot race, which, say these veracious gentlemen, has been nearly ex- 
tirpated he Pema nary barbarity and oppression. There appears to be some doubt 
as to the  f of the Soaquas, or “Banditti,” with the “Pigmy” race here 
alluded to, but of the existence of the latter at that period, there remains not now 





the slightest doubt. 
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true. colours—a full length portrait of the Hottentot of the time of Van 
Riebeck, together with an outline of the “ Totty’* of the present day. 
Of the “ mildness and gentleness” of the primitive Quaique tribes to- 
wards each other, we have already given a imen, by hinting at the 
nature of their internal wars, in which not only were the men, according 


to their own statements, mercilessly and indiscriminately put to death, — 


and cast to the dogs, but even women and children, as before observed, 
were treated with the greatest atrocity. With them a spirit of cruelty 
appears to have been so innate (as it is to this day amongst the generality 
of African savages) that we find it ominant even in their mode of 
slaughtering their sheep and oxen ; the unfortunate beast being held on 
its back, ripped up, a disembowelled whilst alive—that these unfeeling 
savages might gratify their bestial gluttony, by lapping like wolves or 
jackals, without the loss of a drop, the warm and reeking life-blood of 
their victim, which was, says the old chronicles, ‘laded out in pots” from 
the living carcase, whilst the smoking and still quivering entrails were 
torn asunder, greedily devoured, and nought escaped their. goul-like 
voracity save the contents of the latter, together with the animal’s hide. 

Whenever the culinary art was put into requisition for the prepa- 
ration of their food, it was fully on a par with the barbarous manner 
in which the viands themselves were procured for these revolting feasts. 
“‘ Having,” says Barrow, “cut from the animal a large steak, they enter 
one edge with the knife, and passing it round in a spiral manner till they 
come to the middle, they ont Se a string of meat two or three yards in 
length. The whole animal is presently cut into such strings ; and while 
some are employed in this business, and in suspending them on the 
branches of the shrubbery, others are broiling the strings, coiled round 
and laid upon the ashes. When the meat is just warmed through, they 
grasp it in both hands, and, applying one end of the string to the mouth, 
soon get through a yard of flesh. The ashes of the green wood that 
adhere to the meat, serve as a substitute for salt. As soon as a string of 
meat has passed through their hands, they are cleaned by rubbing over 
different parts of their body. Grease thus applied from time to time, and 
accumulating, perhaps, for a whole year, sometimes melting by the side 
of a large fire and catching up dust and dirt, covers at length the surface 
of the body with a thick black coating that entirely conceals the real 
natural colour of the skin. ‘This is discoverable only on the face and 
hands, which they keep somewhat cleaner than the other parts of the 
body by rubbing them with the dung of cattle. This takes up the grease, 
upon which water would have no effect.” 

After relating the more than bestial gluttony and voracity character- 
ising the Hottentot race, it will not be a matter of surprise to find this 
fully equalled by their propensity for intoxication, a habit which even 
prior to the arrival of the Dutch, was frequently carried to excess by the 
use. of the “dacha” plant, the fumes of which, inhaled like those of 
“‘bhang” in India, had the power, similar to opium, of exciting to mad- 
ness and frenzy, and pre stupifying to the last degree of in- 
sensibility otal as placed themselves under its pernicious influence. A 
fermented drink composed of honey and certain bulbous. roots, and pro- 
ducing, when partaken of to excess, nearly the same effects as our 
stimulating liquors, appears likewise to have been much in request with 
them ; but after having once tasted European spirits, both these stimu- 





* The colonial abbreviation of the word “ Hottentot.” 
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article as well as tobacco. 

successful barter of cattle, or other particular occasion, it 
ee ee oe Seep oe ate 
encouragement to future traffic, to give their customers 
a farewell repast; an account of one of these “banquets” 
|“ Journal” of Van Riebeck may, perhaps, be found 


1660.—This morning, before the sermon, the said chiefs of 
their train, were in return for their gift, 
brass, beads, tobacco, and pipes of more than double the value of 
said thirteen cattle ; and after service, they were entertained with food 
tub of and arrack, mixed, was set open in the 
Esplanade of fort, with a little wooden bowl, from 
Sih diging tonsngy nnping Aldatbarstibpeeie, 
with singing, ing, leaping, er wild pranks, 
drunk Unaihecthen, ihistthens who were still a little 

i of the fort and laid on the grass to sleep, all but the 
who kept himself somewhat decent, being not above half drunk, 
or four of the oldest of his people, but even of these some could 
a the women sang and clapped their hands so loud, 
oe a roods from the fort, ee 
ing, ir own fashion, a great trium rejoicing for peace.” 
scene, with Van Riebeck in the 9 » mounted, as 
described by some old author, on his “big chestnut horse ;” the 
and phlegmatic Dutch soldicrs, armed with their long matchlocks, 

quaint and formal costume of the day, quietly smoking their 
meerschaums, and looking on unmoved at the scene, but keeping all the 
while a sharp on the lately purchased herds and flocks, and the rest 
of their goods and chattels—would have formed an imimitable picture, 
and one worthy of the pencil of Hogarth. 

Captain Maryatt ironically remarks, in writing about the United 
States, that there is “something grand in a national intoxication,” 
if so, the Hottentots ought, indeed, as a nation, to be considered great, 

to the present time, every one of them would, each day of his life get 
drunk, if he had only the means of so doing. 
these scenes of debauchery always occurred, whenever during 
their visits at the fort the opportunity was afforded them, still, however 
intoxicated they might be, they generally managed to purloin something or 
other from their entertainers; for, Send enti this p ity to theft 
was, in the Hottentot, quite irresistible ; and so prominently on them was 
the bump of appropriation developed, that no sense of gratitude for past 
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favours, or fear of puni t on detection, could keep this people from 
“Pp and stealing,” and, to their shame be it said, that “lying,” if 
not sl » was with them an equally prevailing vice. 


So much for the Hottentots of the good olden times, nor can it be 
matter of surprise if the first governor of the Cape, after having been, 
against his will, kept in such select company for more than ten years of 
See re nenned the-trsinnl of: themeapel:btinging ont 
his successor, and which, on the 7th of May 1662, bore Van Riebeck 


and his fortunes—not back to his fatherland—but to the remote eastern 
settlement of Batavia. 
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PAQUERETTE: THE STAR OF A NIGHT. 
A STORY OF PARIS LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHANTILLY,” &c. 


Cuarter V. 


THE MYSTERIOUS SINGER. 


" apodt haan h was the — man to the very hour at which I 


to deliver up urchase. He d en- 
eal re 5 ise mined him pret and ref nes that he leaked pisler 
and more haggard than baleen, enbtivaine with bitterness mete ced 


me if there was aught beside to pay. From the tone in which the poor 
youth asked the question, I could not have demanded more, even had 
the bouquet cost me twice as much as I had charged him. 

“ It was late that same evening when I hastened to seek Paquerette. 
Noone had ever thought of her festival, and I rejoiced by anticipation in 
the delight which the surprise would occasion her, for, as Melanie had 
often observed, ‘ her saint was not to be found in the calendar,’ and none 
. were sufficiently interested in the solitary orphan to notice the affinity 
between the festival of Easter (PAques) yith” the name of Paquerette. 
But I little dreamt of the toilsome task which the self-imposed duty would 
exact from me. The mansion of which Frangoise was portress, was an 
old ruined pile of building, vast and magnificent in its extent, but tum- 
bling to decay, for the owner, one of the old aristocrats, not to be 
wheedled into forgetfulness of the past, and disgusted with the new order 
of things, had vowed never to appear in Paris, nor to occupy his residence 
there while it lasted. He resided entirely upon his estate in the country, 
nor heeded the state of decay and ruin into which his town mansion was 
gradually . 

“ Paquerette was lodged on the seventh story of the building, while 
Frangoise, as is generally the case with those of her office, had no other 
lodging than the little /oge at the bottom of the court next the great 
gate, wherein she herself with her daughter Melanie dwelt and slept. 

“‘ Thus Paquerette went and came as best beseemed her ; none greeted 
the poor orphan when she returned to her solitary chamber, none watched 
her footsteps when she departed. 

“ It was a wearisome task to toil up the countless steps of that dark 
and dirty staircase, and I thought with pity of poor P coe a 
her slight attenuated form and delicate habit, having to toil uy up —— 
day." As I drew bras to the chamber it seemed even darker more 


deserted. Long wef ere odes. g and dismal that you could not 
see to sh dash chaos Seal ed right and left in every direction, and the 


footsteps echoed with a hollow sound as they paced each broad deserted 
landing. Ere I mounted the last flight I was compelled to pause from 


sheer fati and I seated myself on the stairs panting for want of 
an iring at every pore. It was almost dark without, and 


breath, 
the dusty and cobwebbed windows, admitting even in broad day but little 
light, were now scarcely perceptible. The whole place seemed so silent 
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and lonely, that as I sat thus alone I paeh op Delp —— nights 
courage which enabled Paquerette to spend the long days ights 
there in solitude, far from the cheering sound of human accents, and 
beyond the reach of aid in case of danger. 

‘‘ As I sat thus musing amid the darkness, I was suddenly aroused 
from my reverie by the sweet, clear tones of a female voice, which broke 
the ities and reverberated through those long, mysterious corridors 
with an effect almost unearthly ! Presently they ceased, and ere I had 
recovered from my astonishment the strain was caught up by the rich, 
deep accents of a man’s voice, so sweet and passionate that I stood trans- 
fixed with admiration. .They ceased in their turn, and then again did 
the feminine notes pour forth with redoubled energy, and were again 
answered as before, until at length they both swelled together in one 
wild delicious harmony, and as the pa of their voices rose and fell 
amid the silence, it seemed like the distant chant of unearthly spirits ! 

* I stole softly, almost with a feeling of awe, and fearing to break the 

li which I deemed was upon me, up the remaining flight of stairs. 
It was not till I had almost gained the top, that I recognised the voice of 
Paquerette, and then could not forbear laughing outright at the strong 
beating of my heart, and the trembling of my limbs ; but even in the 
short space of time necessary to reach the door of her chamber, a thou- 
sand ideas rushed through my brain. A sudden faintness came over me 
at the thought of what | might discover. I now almost regretted having 
thus intruded upon her privacy, and, for an instant, thought that I had 
better leave my offering at her door, and depart. But no—she could not 
be unworthy; she was too young and innocent, and withal, too proud, 
| despite of that same youth and innocence: and this second reflection 
made me angry with myself for suffering a moment’s doubt of her perfect 
rectitude to cross my mind. Was she not the daughter of the Count de 
Fontenay? What! though her ancestors had left her nought but a blighted 
name, one that now ‘twas neither honour nor joy to bear, yet had the 
transmitted too, the peculiar pride which had formed the great nce 
of the old aristocracy, and with her this sentiment was turned by adver- 
sity into a jealous self-respect, and into scorn of all that was base or 
unworthy. 

“The door was ajar, which circumstance made my heart leap for joy, 
for it at once dispelled all my suspicions. I pushed it gently open, and 
looked in. The apartment was small and ill furnished ; one glance suf- 
ficed to take in its whole extent. Her small white bed stood in one 
corner of the room, and an antique music-stand, doubtless the spoil of 
some pill chapel, in another ; and save these, there was little else 
within. The ceiling was so low that, excepting in the centre, it would 
have been impossible for any person of moderate height to stand up- 
right, and yet, even with all this poverty, the flowers which she had 
gathered there, and which occupied every vacant space, gave to the ¢part- 
ment an air of elegance, while a strange and heavenly odour, so sweet 
and — that I panted for an instant to inhale it, issued through the 
open door. 

“The little room was dimly lighted, and at first I could not even dis- 
cern Paquerette. I gave one look around ; that look sufficed to convince 
me that the mmiden was alone! She was kneeling, and so absorbed, 
whether in meditation or in prayer I could not tell, that she did not even 
perceive my entrance. How beautiful she was as she knelt thus! one 
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hand supporting her head, and the other hanging listlessly by her side, 
ping, as was usual with her when alone, a y gathered bunch of 
wers, which from time to time she carried to her lips, while her pale 
face and dark hair were thrown out in the obscure light by the worn-out 
velvet-covering of the old arm-chair upon, which she was leaning, one of 
those antique pieces of furniture, the outcasts of palaces, then to be met 
with in every garret. 

“It was not till I called her by her name that she became aware of 
my presence. She did not start or tremble when she saw me, but ad- 
vanced to meet me with the frank affection that was her wont, and thanked 
me sweetly for my visit to her lonely chamber. 

“*?Tis to greet you, and wish you all blessings upon the occasion of 
your féte, Paquerette,’ I said, presenting her my offering. She was 
evidently biangl by this attention, and flinging her arms around my neck, 
embraced me warmly. 

“<?Tis like my own Georgette,’ she said, with a kindly smile, ‘ thus to 
remember the poor orphan, whom none seek to — but what am I say- 
ing, 1 am ungrateful to Providence for thus complaining. See, kind as 
thou art, thou art not yet the kindest—early as thou art in thy congratu- 
lation, yet there has been one before thee !” 

*¢ She held up, as she spoke, the bunch of flowers I had before observed 
in her hand. The cold rays of the April moon were just streaming 
through the little casement, so bright and vivid as to quench the light of 
the taper on the hearth, and as she raised the bouquet up before me, I 
recognised, in an instant, the one which I had copied from the picture, 
the one which had been paid its weight in gold, the fond tribute of a first 
fresh artist love, embalming, with its rare and precious Eastern odours, 
the lonely mansarde of the poor and portionless orphan—the friendless 
Paquerette ! 

“T almost staggered backwards as she playfully held it up and shook 
it in my face, exclaiming gaily, ‘Canst thou rival with all thine art, with 
all thine skill, the dream of the painter-poet? Canst thine imagination 
wander thus to distant climes, and set before our eyes the produce of 
other lands? Look, Georgette, doth not thy heart beat at the sight of 
these delicate flowers? Mine did this evening when I found them beneath 
my window.’ 

‘I knew not what to think. I felt sick and giddy at witnessing her 
delight. There was something mysterious in the coincidence that quite 
unnerved me. The dark and bitter disappointment of the youth, and his 
generous self-denying love; then the voice which I had heard as I “2 
proached her chamber, mingling its accents with her own, and yet the 
utter solitude in which I had found her on my entrance, the isolated si- 
tuation of the chamber also, where many a long tragedy might have 
been enacted, unknown to all save those engaged therein, every thing 
combined to impress me with an indescribable feeling of sadness, as of one 
about to witness some long expected scene which he felt must surely end 
in woe. 

“I at length found courage to ask her, but hastily and almost in a 
breath, who had given her this beautiful bouquet, and whose voice I had 
heard singing as | came up the stairs. Even by the light of the moon I 
could see a deep blush rise to her pallid cheek, but she did not avert her 


eyes: from my fixed and ardent gaze, nor did she hesitate in her speech as 
she answered, sweetly ;— 


“<It was Louis who gave me yonder flowers. Are they not most beau- 
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tiful? It was Louis whose voice thou didst hear as thou camest up the 


stair. | Does he not sing most sweetly ? 
“| thle ah thet themeal ab if I had been the sport of some malicious 


fiend, and once again I gazed around the chamber, expecting still to find 
ha 


pale placid as before, for even the blush upon her cheek was gone; 

there she still stood, gazing with the look of innocence into my face, and 

i he a a iiclng(ia ded lenin thee wame of 
. * on | e 


«+ But where Eee Louis sith a liste i Ioogtn —e not, 
“The maiden ith a light and } ‘Oh, no! suré 
thou canst not see him, Georgette,’ she Sealied, ‘for he hath retired to 
rest ere this. He always retires when our prayer is done, and we have 
sung our hymn to the Blessed Virgin. It is my custom, also,’ she added, 

with a slight yawn, ‘only thou hast kindly come to visit me to-night.’ 

“T was more and more bewildered. A moment’s doubt of the maiden’s 

ity did once cross my mind, but, alas! there was the accursed bouquet, 

ich but too plainly proved that there was no delusion, and the sweet 

rich tones of that tenor voice were yet ringing in my ears. I was pain- 

but endeavoured to appear composed, and used the same 

sort of caution that one does in questioning a child or a mad person as I 
asked, ‘ Where, then, was Louis when I heard him sing just now ?” 

“« There!’ she exclaimed, proudly ; and, rushing to the window, opened 
it, and showing me the low parapet which ran all along the roof; ‘’tis 
there he kneels and prays with me. It is from thence his hymn ascends 
to Heaven with mine !’ 

“I could scarcely credit my senses as, following her example, I jumped 
upon the old arm-chair and looked from the casement. "We seemed 
strangely near the moon, the stars seemed larger and more numerous, 
while, below, the dark abyss yawned with a black and frightful depth. I 
knew not which to admire most, the love or the bold spirit of that brave 
young man, as I gazed first upon that narrow parapet, and then down- 
wards from the dizzy —s whence a single glance made the brain reel. 
I descended, however, without speaking, for, to say the truth, so great was 
my astonishment that I could find no words ; but once more fairly within 
the chamber, I began to consider what had best be done, and drawing 
her to the bed, I sat myself down, and gently taking her hand while 
using every endeavour in my power to disguise the horrible anxiety which 
beset me, I said, with as a oc as I could assume, ‘ Now come, 
dearest love, be kind, and tell me all concerning Louis.’ ” | 


Cuartrr VI. 
THE ORACLE OF LOVE. 

‘“‘Taew did that pale maiden unfold a tale of such wild impassioned 
love, of such fond belief and mad adventure, that to me, who already 
knew the world, it seemed like listening to the narration of a long and 
ee nen ncn gest wens step by step through ali the 
mazes of her attachment, were all the answer I could give. 


** She told me that Louis was by profession a painter, and occupied a 
room on the same floor as evhwaps eee aa house in the street at 
the corner of which stood the mansion. That along time before, she could 
not remember how long, but it seemed already an age agone, he had been 
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engaged in the painting of some oriental subject, and had procured for 
the nae ee beautiful blue Meeca pigeons whose wings are 
tinged with the colours of the rising sun; that one day the bird had strayed _ 
from its owner, and had flown in at her window ; that she had caught it 

and was endeavouring to soothe its alarm by fond caresses, when the 


raised her head and looked at him, still holding the affrighted bird upon 
her finger, he started so violently as almost to throw himself from his 
balance ; that he had, however, quickly recovered himself by soma 
the stout branches of her geranium, for which reason she had since 

felt more attached than ever to the dear plant ; that after she had restored 
the bird, and Louis had thanked her and was gone, she began to feel 
more alarm than when he was actually before her eyes, hanging as it 
were between earth and heaven. And sometimes when alone she would 
weep at the thought of what might have been the consequence had he 
really fallen ; that some time after this adventure, having drawn the old 
music-stand near to the open window, she was practising some airs which 
she would have to repeat at the Conservatoire, when she had suddenly 
fancied the room somewhat darker than usual, and advancing to ascer- 
tain the cause, she had again beheld the owner of the pigeon, calmly 
seated there upon the dizzy parapet, where any other Pet have 
dared to place a hand, yet there he was with his carton on his knees, 
quietly occupied in taking her portrait! Yes; he had it already sketched 
béfore him,—there she stood before the old carved duérin with parted lips 
as she had been singing, and with up-raised hand marking the measure. 
It was so like, she said, that to her it seemed as if done by magic. 

‘Tt was then that Louis had told her at once with burning eloquence 
of the sudden yet wild impassioned love with which she had inspired 
him ; a love which suffered him to know no rest; that he had of late 
spent much of his time upon that aérial parapet, watching and waiting 
for the least sound which should indicate that she was in her chamber; 
that having at length heard her voice he had profited by the attention 
with which she was studying, to sketch another portrait of her which 
should be more to his satisfaction than the one which he had already done 
from memory, as she had first burst upon his sight like a vision of heaven, 
holding to her bosom the fluttering ate He told her that he could no 
longer paint or study, that his soul was bound up in memory of her beauty; 
that his whole time was occupied in contemplation of that portrait, whi 
however faulty, still bore some resemblauce to her that he sat some- 
times watching it till the shades of evening shut all things from his sight, 
and that he rose to contemplate it long before the daylight could pene- 
trate his modest casement to enable him to distinguish its graceful outline. 
For he was an orphan, he said, and being poor had no friends, but 
his life in solitude ; that before the fatal day on which he had first 
her he had managed to earn a scanty living by making drawings for the 

rintsellers on the quays, but that since then he had lost all taste for 

bour ; that he had long proposed putting an end to the torment which 
he endured by the avowal of his passion, by letter, in order to ascertain if 
he might dare to hope, but that since he had had the good fortune to 
meet her once more he would not waste the time which such a measure 
would necessarily occupy, but would at once put the question to herself. 

“<< Oh, rigulientiad Leiatisiesel, full of alarm and doubt of the youth’s 


integrity, ‘and what answer did you make to this bold request ? 
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“*T asked for time to consider,’ replied she meekly, ‘and this, not be- 
¢ause I felt perplexed, but because my heart was too full to answer him 
just then.’ | 
: «« And how did he receive this decision ?’ I returned, quickly. 

‘¢ ¢ At first he seemed alarmed and disappointed, but I fear that he saw 
il my face what was passing in my mind at sight of his anxiety ; indeed, 
have always feared that my own wild joy was but too apparent in my 
accents and in my tearful eyes. They say it is wrong for 
to display ek wea but, Georgette, I had ever lived a lone 

life, and none h ht me how to feign. Louis smiled then 
left me, for I had told him that if on the morrow’s dawn the 
leaves of my geranium still hid my casement from his sight that his 
suit would be rejected, but that if, on the contrary, it had disappeared, 
and my window was open that he might come, and that I would look 
him thenceforth as one—the one only, one to whom my heart and 
soul—my waking, sleeping thoughts—my first fond hopes—my first 
fresh dream of love should all be given!’ 

“‘] trembled so violently at this avowal from the lips of Paquerette, 
that I almost sank at her feet, but she did not perceive the agitation in 
which I listened, for she had grown as if inspired while proceeding, and 
I could judge, if the bare memory of these events had power to move her 
thus, what must have been her exaltation at the moment of their occur- 
rence. She resumed, after a slight pause; ‘He left me with a smile of 
ra but the memory of that smile made me shed tears of bitterness 
when he was gone, for it had told me that he knew that my heart would 
answer in his favour; but then, alas! he could not tell that I had in- 
stantly determined not to listen to its dictates !’ 

«I started at this abrupt conclusion, but Paquerette continued, mourn- 
fully, ‘Georgette, I had no friend in the wide world, no guide, no coun- 
sellor, so I resolved at once to trust to Providence, and beg some sign 
whereby I could judge of what I ought todo. I had thought of many 
things when my eye fell by accident on my dear, my cherished geranium, 
and I resolved to choose its bursting blossoms for my oracle. There 
might be sympathy, I thought, between this plant and me. I had given 
it as it were a second life by my unceasing care and attention ; in return, 
had it not saved the life of Louis upon the occasion of the truant bird ? 
and by mere chance, too, I had held it forth to be the sign between him 
and me of the success or hopelessness of his love. I approached the be- 
loved tree with a beating heart, and examined it minutely, when, lo! 
upon the very branch which had saved the youth from an awful death, 
pe because I had pruned and watered this branch more carefully 
than the rest, did I perceive a whole clustre of coral-tinted buds, all ready 
to break their verdant prison and issue forth in their bright beauty. It 
was strange ; there was not a single one on any other branch but this! 
So I extended my hands over the plant and took a solemn vow before 
the Almighty God of heaven that if one single blossom had burst by the 
morrow, that I would yield to my love for Louis, while as solemnly did I 
swear that if, on the contrary, no blossom had broken forth, so surely 
would I reject his suit. Well, Georgette, now that these events are over 
and I fear no more, I may own to thee, that not for a kingdom would I 
pass such another es and night as those which followed the breaking of 
that rash vow. I di nought but pace my little chamber in agony, stop- 


THEE 


ping at each turn to examine more and more closely, and with straining 
eyes, the closed buds upon which hung the fate of this the first fond affec- 
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tion of my hitherto joyless, loveless life! Twilight.came, but I watched and 
watched until I could scarce discern the outline of the tree, and at length 


night descended—dark, moonless night ; and then I could see it no more. - 


But I could not rest in my bed, so I remained seated by the window 
the whole of that long night, for I would not take away the plant 
lest it might be a forestalling of what 1 had brought myself to consider 
as the decree of Providence; so I clasped the noble stem, and sat tranquil 
and resigned to abide my fate. 

“* Never shall I forget that night ; first, how the hurrying of torches 
to and fro, the noise of carriage-wheels, the loud note of the home- 
seeking reveller, made it differ but little from the day. How, these dying 
gradually away, left the street so still and silent that I felt as if I were 
alone, the only watcher in this wide metropolis ; then the low twittering 
of some nestled bird upon the house-top, giving notice that the dawn 
would not be slow to appear. I scarcely felt the time pass. I wept 
and prayed, and sought for courage to support my patience should it be 
against me, for God, who heard me then, and hears me now, knows well 
that not for wealth, nor long life, nor happiness, nor honour, would I 
have broken the solemn oath I had voluntarily taken. 

‘“*¢1T know not how it happened, but I had watched so long for some 
single line of orange-coloured light which should give me notice of ap- 
proaching day, that I had grown heart-sick and weary, both in mind and 
body, and in spite of all resistance, I fell into a deep and heavy slumber. 
How long it lasted I could never tell. I can only remember that J was 
epinaal by the cries and sounds of labour from without, and that when 
I raised my head, the bright beams of the morning sun were already 
streaming through the dark green leaves of my geranium; and Georgette 
—dear Georgette, give me thy hand, feel how my heart is beating even 
now—there was a whole benek of the scarlet flowers bathing in the sun- 
light, and shining behind the shadow of its dark green foliage, bright and 
dazzling as rubies! 

«« ‘ My presence of mind did not forsake me; and although my heart beat 
violently, and my limbs trembled so that I could scarcely stand, yet I 
did not feel confused or perplexed, but on the instant, and without a 
moment's reflection, pausing batto put back the long hair which impeded 
my view, by a strong effort I dragged the plant aside and opened wide the 
casement. On that very instant, heard a low cry from without. Louis was 
already there. Georgette! he was already there. He, too, had watched 
the live-long night. As I had done, and when he saw, by my haggard 
looks and swollen eyes, that I likewise had not slept, he stretched forth 
his arms in silence, and I jumped upon the window-sill. Then he 
clasped me with fervour to his bosom, and, as he whispered in my ear 
his faint and faltering thanks, I felt the long meshes of my braided hair 
wet and dabbled with his tears! And then I knew by all these signs 
that his soul was like my own, desolate and blighted, having had no 
affection whereon to rest, that his heart had yearned till it was withered 
in his bosom, and that the bright season of his youth had hitherto been 
spent in solitude and tears! I say, that I knew all this by what was 

assing within my own soul at that moment ; and | felt as if I had known 
him from my birth, and although but little conversation passed between 
us in that first interview, yet, ere we parted, each event of our solitary 
lives had become familiar to each other, and we might have fancied that 
the ties of home and kindred had bound us from our childhood.’ ” 
March.—vou. LXXXil. NO. CCCXXVII. x 
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LEGENDS OF GASTEIN. 
BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 


Gasrein is a town near Salzburg, famous for its mineral springs. These 
springs, which are surrounded by forests, wild mountains, and all the 
ay aod ym i ga mmanmnan a oceupy an important situation in 

The discovery of the springs dates back as far as the seventh ; 
Prior to that event, the valley itself, in which they are found, was y 
known to the inhabitants of the district. The wild deer sported about, 
heedless alike of men and of minerals. Two pious hermits, who had 

solitude in the secluded valley, were alone acquainted with the 
valuable waters. One day a knight, engaged in the chase, pursued a 
stag and wounded it, not to the death, with his arrow. The wounded 
animal fled to the valley, and the hunter - followed, when lo! 
he saw it tended by two men, who washed it in a warm spring. These 
men were the hermits, whereof we have spoken, and it is delightful to be 
able to record that their names were Primus and Felieian. Good, kindly 
souls ; they pointed pathetically to the wounded deer, exhorted the hunter 
to abandon a profession which might injure even the meanest of God’s 
ereatures, and begged him to adopt a religious life. Informing him of 
the wonderful spring, they resolved to take him as their partner in the 
charitable office of making its virtues known among men. 

* * * * * * . 

One day, in the vicinity of Gastein, three men, total strangers to the 
inhabitants, unexpectedly made their appearance. Their manner was 
dignified, and their aspect was venerable. Not only did they tell the 
gaping multitude that a healing spring lay a the moun- 
tains, but they showed a comfortable path that led to the cent waters. 
The spring was used, and wonders foliowed. Weak men became strong, 
lame folks recovered the use of their legs, buds held over the water, blos- 
somed, green fruit ripened, and withered flowers bloomed anew. Opera 
danseuses, who had had bouquets thrown to them on the previous evening, 
dipped them in the spring, and then bore them to their friends, that they 
might be flung fresh as ever on the morrow. ‘This last fact, by the way, 
is doubtful, nor will it be cleared up till we learn the state of the ballet, 
near Gastein, in the seventh century. 

The pious inhabitants soon erected a chapel in commemoration of the 
blessings they had received, and represented, by a picture, the hermits 
Primus and Felician, attending the wounded deer. A picture in another 
© exhibited the three holy men showing the way to the spring. 

originator of evil will not let well alone, and it is no doubt that he 
filled some of the inhabitants with discontent, because the spring was 
somewhat ineonveniently situated. Once they were delighted t> have a 
spring that would cure lameness and ripen windfalls, but now, forsooth, 

y grudged the trouble of walking to it. The emissaries of Satan are 
not slow at their work, so a certain magician promised to dispel the cause 
of dissatisfaction, by removing the spring from Gastein to St. John’s, 


which, we assume, was a more co ious spot. This he was unable to 
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do of his own strength, so he adopted the course of making a compact 
with the Evil One, who was to do it for him. 

Now even the devil should have his due; and it must be confessed that 
he did aicaiaiemmatal on this occasion. He — up the 
epeimg as a dropped pocket-handke carried 
it all the way to the Aribad. But the old hermits, though they had 
been dead some time, had no notion of seeing impious in dabbhi 
in their spring. So their two ghosts suddenly appeared to Satan, who 
let the spring slip between his fingers, and flew away, howling. It was 
a very handsome thing on the part of the two ghosts that they did not 
take the spring back to the original spot, but Jet it remain just where the 
devil had dropped it, giving it, by their blessing, a continuance of its 
power, and a perpetual exemption diabolical interference. ‘So much 

A notability of the valley of Gastem was a countryman, named Eras- 
mus Weitmoser, who lived in the fifteenth century. His crops ran 
short, and, therefore, he turned his attention to mining; but this proved 
such a wretched speculation, that within three years he had spent all his 
property, and sunk to the depths of poverty. One Easter Eve he found 
himself so reduced, that he could not even buy a piece of meat for the 
coming festival. But his wife, Elizabeth, knowing the solemnity of the 
day, and feeling how impious it would be to go dinnerless on such an 
occasion, sold her veil and her wedding-dress, and bought meat and wine. 
An act of such exalted piety as eating a dinner at Easter could not fail of 
itseeward. The worthy Bishop of Salzburg heard the circumstance, and 
marvelled to think that such goodness existed. He sent at once for 
Weitmoser, lauded him for the dinner he had eaten, and lent him a hun- 
dred dollars to carry on his mining operations. 

Weitmoser and luck became synonymous ; vein after vein of gold was 
revealed to him; he grew important in the eyes of the neighbourhood, 
and the emperor, raising him to high dignity, granted him the arms 
of nobility. 

We 3 proud to reflect that instances of piety like that recorded of 
Weitmoser are not uncommon in our own country. The numerous ope- 
ratives, who, provided they may have a jollification at Greenwich on 
Easter Monday, do not mind pawning their clothes for a whole week, 
seem to-imitate as nearly as possible the act which gained the approba- 
tion of the good Bishop. of . 

Erasmus Weitmoser left above a million of gulden (florins) to his three 
sons, and seventy-five thousand to each of his daughters, but the pros- 
perity of his descendants did not equal his own. The mining business 
fell to the lot of his son Christoph, who built a fine castle, and various 
other imposing edifices, about the site of his occupation. 

A lump of gold, weighing a. hundred pounds, was one day found in 
the mines, and created the greatest joy among the miners, who thought 
this was a mere drop from an abundant vein. Most people, it is said, 
have their heads turned by prosperity, and the miners, who were a stran 
compound of brutality and stupidity, did not form an exception to the 
general rule. ‘That they ate too much and drank too much was natural 
enough; but that they flayed a fated ox alive—this was carrying things 
to an extreme, nor can we conceive how it improved the festivity. One 
miner suggested that it was cruel thus to torture an inoffensive animal, 
y 2 
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but others shouted aloud, that they were rich en ‘to pay for 
twenty such oxen, as the could no more decrease in the mountains, 
than the flayed ox could bellow and run from the spot. 

The barbarous miners could not have uttered a more unfortunate speech: 
echo great y, ran to a precipice, from 
which he sprang. At this strange spectacle, the miners looked at each 


Caen aailonly ari countenances, nor did they a more 
. th ing morning, they found that the sieby dikes. 


pom | when, on the 
Ysa mm . , ee 
This kn uttering unlucky speeches seems to have peculiar 
to the Weitmosers’and their dependents. Christoph had a wife, who 


dressed in amazingly fine clothes, and was any thing but condescending 
‘to beggars. A poor woman, who sat by the road-side, and saw the 
haughty dame pass on horseback, asked for alms, and received a haughty 


« Ah,” said the beggar-woman, “ you look proud enough now, but, 
perhaps, to-morrow you may be a beggar like me.” 

“ eden” exclaimed the lady, ‘‘a Weitmoser beg!—that can no 
more come to pass, than this ring can come to light again.” 

So saying, she took a valuable ring from her finger and flung it into 
a roaring stream, which flowed beneath the path. In a few days, a large 
trout was caught in the stream, and served up at a feast given by Chris- 
toph. When it was opened, the ring was discovered in its belly. 

From this moment, every thing went wrong with the Weitmosers. 
The works fell in, the veins of gold were lost, the family became poorer 
and poorer, and the very castles went to decay. A few picturesque ruins 
alone remain to record their former wealth and importance. Who is 
not reminded of the ring of Polycrates ? 

Like the Untersberg, at Salzburg, the Gastein mountains have a large 

lation of spirits. There is one called Schranel, and another named 
Pitacadel and there is the evil earth-spirit, Gangerl, and one Dusel, who 
creeps into houses by day and night, and steals little children ; and 
Butz, a famous misleader of travellers ; and Perchtl, the terrible wild 
woman. The best of the lot seems to be one styled the “Capuchin,” 
whom many of the miners profess to have heard, if not seen. His voice 
is said to resemble the crackling of a glacier, and when it is heard, a 
rich vein of gold is sure to be near; so that the sound may be considered 
lucky, though it is dangerous to curse or swear at the time. 

hen a miner is a good sort of person, the “Capuchin” is rather a 
friend than otherwise, and if he teazes a little now and then, he never 
does anyserious damage. One day a miner crossed a hill, with a loaf of 
bread hanging by a string over his shoulder. The “Capuchin” took upon 
himself the nature of a gust of wind, and whisked the bread away. On 
another occasion, the same miner went the same way, and carried two 
loaves, when the “Capuchin” again blew away one of them, and rolled 
it down the hill. 

The good-natured miner taking the other loaf, flung it after the first, 
saying, “ As you have got one, you mayaswell take the other.” This tri- 
fling act of benevolence -gained him the friendship of the ‘“ Capuchin,” 


and he became immensely rich. 
To close effectively, let us sacrifice unity of place, quit Gastein, and 
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approach the Kahlenberg, near Vienna, where we shall find a nice horrible 


eo to the Kahlenberg is a — mountain, on which stand the 
ruins of a convent, founded by a knight named Herrmann, from whom 
the mountain derives its appellation of ‘“ Herrmannstein.” 

When the convent was in full force, a beautiful nun, who was one of 
its inhabitants, saw, through a grating, a spruce young huntsman, dressed 
in green, and with a plume of feathers in his hat. He beckoned her, 
and she contrived to slip through the convent gate. Many fond meet- 
ings took place, and it is said, that the nun was even more anxious to 
reach the spot of assignation, than the huntsman. 

Once he naeeen away longer than usual, but when he came he told 
the nun that he had found a large treasure in a neighbouring forest, and 
that if she would help him to carry it away, they might both fly from the 
spot and live together comfortably. The deluded nun followed her lever, 
but as soon as they had both gone beyond the consecrated precincts of the 
convent, and had reached thie dark wood, the lovely sinner saw a horrible 
sight. 

ree what was that ? Why all at once the beloved huntsman rose to a 
gigantic stature, his hands became claws, his feet were changed to hoofs, 
the feathers in his hat were converted to horns, and his cloak was trans- 
ferred to an elegant habiliment composed of bats’-wings. The poor nun 
fainted, as well she might, on seeing her lover altered so much for the 
worse, and the hideous demon tore her to pieces. Since that time, people 
have™ not much liked the “ Herrmannstein,” for the nun’s ghost is in the 
habit of flitting about the spot, and, what is more unpleasant, is occa- 
sionally heard to scream. 

Who is not reminded of Biirger’s Leonora and her skeleton bride- 


groom ? 











ST. GEORGE AND MERRY ENGLAND. 


Sr. Georce and merry England: ’twas our fathers’ cry of old, 
That nerved them to those gallant deeds, the minstrels oft have told ; 

_’ Twas the rallying shout at Agincourt when victory was theirs, ; 
And it led them on through Crescy’s fight, and nerved them at Poitiers! 


St. George and merry England! ’twas the Paynim’s fearful knell, 
On the blood-stain’d fields of Ascalon, where hosts unnumber’d fell ; 
When the banner of the cross waved high on minaret and tow’r, 
And the Moslem bit the dust before the might of Christian pow’r. 


St. George and merry England! ’twas the signal for regale 

In stately halls, that echoed oft the sounds of deep wassail ; 

And the yeoman in his lowlier home would raise the goblet high, 
And call upon the patron-saint of England’s chivalry. 


St. George and merry England! at tournament or joust, 

It was the herald’s charge to arms—the champion’s hope and trust : 
And on the scarf the victor wore, the motto was enshrined, 

With many a quaint device of love by fairy hands entwined. 
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STEAM WARFARE IN THE PARANA.* 
- Ever since the rich and fertile provinces on the Rio de la Plata, or 






river of silver, and its great the Parana, the Paraguay, and 
the Uraguay, declared of the mother ree ve Ser have 
been in an almost constant state of anarchy. The chief who com- 


power, i turn expelled. These civil wars have been 
ee a brutal character, and no:intervals 
of repose, in which to draw forth the abundant resources of this most 
favoured country, have presented themselves by any accident. ets 
The last whom ambition and genius have raised to power—Juan 
en ee ee eee 
eunning and violence, by which he curbs and rules the half-savage le 
among whom he ve sil When this Rosas, so distinguished bby his 
severity, which may, however, originate in part with the character of the 
he has to deal with, had consolidated his power at Buenos Ayres, 
next turned his attention to the subjugation of the province called 
Banda Oriental, the capital of which, Mente Video, was torn by civil 
dissensions. The inhabitants were divided between the two leaders—Don 
Fructuoso Riviera, and General Orribe—the latter of whom, being 
worsted and obliged to fly, threw himself into the arms of Rosas, who, 
with a view to draw Monte Video ostensibly intothe Argentine Confede- 
ration, but virtually under his own despotic rule, lied Orribe with 
men and , and’ thus enabled him to overrun the Banda Oriental, 
and take possession of the whole country, except Monte Video itself, which 
has now for many years been suffering all the horrors of a prolonged 
siege. The extent to-which the ferocity of civil dissensions are carried 
being sufficiently attested by the fact, that Orribe has issued a proclama- 
tion to the effect that neither life nor property should be respected on the 
capture of the city. 

n the meantime, the English and French governments having gua- 
ranteed, by an old treaty, the integrity of the Banda Oriental, Rosas was 
formally summoned by these governments to withdraw his: troops from 
the territery. As he took no notice of this summons, his squadron, 
assisting the siege of Monte Video, was taken from him, and a blockade 
was commenced about the middle of 1845, which has:continued—at least, 


nominally—ever since. 
Rosas on his in conjunction with Urguieza, governor of the pro- 
vince of Entre closed the navigation of the great river Parana, by 


which act, the-province of Corrientes, under Maderiago, and the inde- 
pendent territory of Paraguay, were alike shut out from water-commu- 
nication: with the coast. In order to force the navigation of the Parana, 
these states collected a considerable army, which they placed under the 
command of General Paz, a.rival of Rosas, but their efforts were not 
attended with much success until- the mighty, and hitherto in these 
waters, unheard-of powers of steam, appeared to unfold the beauties and 


* Steam Warfare in the Parana: A Narrative of Operations by me. Dombined 
at River. By 





Squadrons of England and France in Forcing a Passage up t 
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¢apabilities of these great streams, and to laugh to scorn the formidable 


cs me Rosas. 
the commencement of the blockade of Monte Video, that is to say 
im 1845, three steamers, the Alecto, oe Lizard, were 
i me the force under Sir Charles H and Admiral 
tal bons persiouty cepted abies Bespin? evan up it conan 
i ca the fleet stream 
till it-was detained by the cA aera of Manny wedlhe tnd tastadian at 
which were only silenced after an en ent of the most 
gallant kind. After the successful issue of this the men-of-war 
ceeded up the river, protecting at the same time a convoy of m t 
vessels, is was, however, rendered a task of difficulty and danger by 
Rosas, who took care to annoy the vessels whenever the channel of the 
river ed the Argentine shore near enough for artillery to take 
effect. The two chief batteries were Tonnelero and the Barrancas, or 
eliffs of San Lorenzo, at both of which several gallant actions took 


The account given by Commander Mackinnon of the navigation of 
these great streams by the steamer Alecto, is a most important and in- 
teresting publication. It opens a new and almost boundless field to com- 
merce, it at once removes the veil of obscurity that hung over these great 
and fertile regions, it for ever decides their easy access and the future 

ion of these great streams to steam navigation, and it 

a thousand new fields of inquiry in all that appertains to civilisation, to 
geography, and to natural history. 

At the time when the Alecto entered the Rio de la Plata, the old system 
of ineessant murders and outrages were going on at Monte Video. Buenos 
Ayres was blockaded by H. M. brig Hacer, while on the other hand, 
Colonia, which was held by the allies, was so effectually besieged by the 
enemy that no person could show himself outside of the walls without 
great risk. 

The Parana pours its waters into the Rio de la Plata, by several 
mouths, and the navigation is, in consequence, at first intricate and diffi- 
cult. The Alecto threaded its way through numerous little islands, the 
width of the channel varying from a few hundred yards to amile. Occa- 
sionally the vessel steered close to the trees on one side, then, as the 
ehannel varied, shot across to the other. The scene from La Plata was 
ehanged, as if by magic, from comparative desolation to the most beau- 
tiful, fairy-like prospect it is possible to conceive. The first entrance of 
the river, Captain Mackinnon says, had a most:wonderful effect upon the 
imagination. The water was smooth as a sylvan lake, while the fragrance 
of air, the exquisite verdure of the trees, and the half-submerged 
jungle, formed a captivating contrast to the wide Atlantic. These islands 
are very low, covered almost entirely with fruit trees, among which peach 
and apricot, and in the shade of which grows a very thick and eg 
jungle, with here and there large masses covered by long reeds or sedge, 
and filled with strange aquatic birds. 


As the river increased in width, except a beautiful fringe of trees on 


each bank, beyond was a boundless plain of vivid green, upon every little 
plot of ground rising from which a clump of trees shot up. As they 
emerged into these vast savannahs, the feature that most struck the imagi- 


nation was the awful, almost speaking solitude. This, however, was soon 
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broke upon by the Pamparos, which resembled, in their intensity, their 
brief duration, and other phenomena, the hurricanes of the West Indies. 
Captain Mackinnon says he held out a new silk kerchief to the storm, 
ee a — mall birds feeding th 

other s were upon the 
abundant fruit of the passion-flower. A party having landed to procure 
some of these, they pas carenty sing Ry lenge Sizing ants, which flew 

e 


. trees. At night- 
itoes were most annoying; at times so much s0, as to be quite 
and to produce serious illness and inconvenience among the 


ship’s crew. 

Before reaching San Pedro, the Alecto was joined by the Firebrand. 
“he latter town was seen about three miles’ distance on the savannahs. 
The enemy’s cavalry was likewise seen with the glasses, appearing to be 
quite astonished to see two great, black, smoking machines, going swiftly 
up their river and against the current. The steamers arrived the same 
evening at the dismantled batteries of Obligado. It must be a matter of 

t to learn that these batteries were served chiefly by Englishmen. 
The appearance of the enemy in the distance was very picturesque, as 
they were continually galloping about in their red ponchos and caps. 
Immense troops of horses and cattle were feeding in the immediate 
vicinity, but, alas! out of reach of the hungry sailors. The moment an 
attempt was made to cut out any of these animals, hordes of wild cavalry 
immediately sprang up in all directions and drove them inland. 

As the Alecto proceeded on her way up the river, the same countless 
herds of cattle and horses were everywhere seen grazing upon the 
boundless savannahs. Occasionally an estancia, or farm-house, generally 
a miserable hovel, was passed. ‘The ground was beautifully diversified 
by clumps of trees. Carpinchos, or river-hogs, abounded; and wild 
turkeys and other birds were seen close at hand. It is needless to de- 
scribe the slaughter made from the paddle-boxes and gang-ways by the 
officers’ rifles and guns. The game thus procured was a very welcome 
addition to the daily fare. 

The beauty of the scenery was rendered more engaging by the novelty 
and constant changes which the rapid progress of steam continually 
brought before them. At length they descried a body of the, enemy’s 
cavalry taking guns down to a low, sandy cliff, which they would have 
to pass within 400 or 500 yards, and a white puff of smoke from the 
mouth of the first gun visible, announced the commencement of an 
action. The shot had not reached the ship before it was returned by the 
Alecto's thirty-twos, and the firing became general. The Alecto ulti- 
mately passed out of shot, having been twenty-five minutes under fire, 
and not without receiving some severe injuries and having several men 
wounded, in return for which, so advantageous was the enemy’s position, 
that they appear to have punished them little if at all ; the tteries 


having given a similar reception to the Firebrand as it came up in the 
wake of the Alecto. 

A vidette, or patrol, of the enemy’s cavalry, kept company with the 
steamer from General Moncillia’s encampment, which they passed about 
six miles from the batteries, and which the Firebrand afterwards dis- 
persed by throwing a few of her large shells into it, to Rosario, where it 
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was relieved. The greatest forbearance was shown to these horsemen, 
who might, have been easily put to flight, but with whom, on: the con- 
trary, a kind of intimacy was established. . As they advanced, the islands 
became more elevated, and the channel approached the cliffs, which ter- 
minated in the formidable battery, called that of San Lorenzo, the last 
pant in the Argentine dominions. San Rosas’ preparations were not, 
owever, yet completed, and the Alecto passed with a mere exchange of 
musketry, the firing of a few guns, and the very successful discharge of 
a rocket, which alone ain ps body of cavalry, and set a farm-house 
ina blaze. ne pemieene that came on immediately after this skirmish, 
was preced an extraordinary flight of locusts, which came upon 
them like a He . “s 

The next day the Alecto arrived at Parana, speaking the French cor- 
vette Coquette on the way, and casting anchor close to H M. ships Philomel 
and Dolphin. Parana is the capital of Entre Rios, and on the left bank 
about three or four leagues up a creek, is the city of Santa Fé, capital of 
the province of that name. Sir Charles Hotham had gone up as far as 
he could in the Gorgon, and had then proceeded in the prize schooner 
Obligado to Corrientes. General Paz was also retreating before 
Urquieza, so that poor Alecto had to go up with the cliffs again in pos- 
session of an enemy. 

On the first day’s journey the Alecto reached the spot where the 
Gorgon and the Fanny, se were lying. The tender was made fast 
to the Alecto, to be towed up the river at a reduced speed. Captain 
Sulivan, of the Philomel, had charge of the pilotage. This was now 
the twelfth day of steaming to the utmost of the Alecto’s power and 
speed. The country began to assume a more tropical character, and the 
heat likewise to increase. The vegetation also became darker and more 
luxuriant, and the river alternated between a clear channel with elevated 
banks and most perplexing labyrinths of islands. At times, again, the 
river expanded into open shallow lakes of several miles in width. At 
night time the seine or net was hauled with immense success, ‘as the 
river swarmed with the finny tribe, and fresh water gulls were ba. by 
the men by hundreds. Stately palms were now becoming plentiful, and 
wherever a landing was effected the sand was found completely covered 
by foot-prints of tigers, some of enormous size. Clumps of bamboos 

so now adorned the river’s edge, monkeys were seen in the forests, and 
the Guarani Indians lit their fires where the latter was partly cleared. 

As the Alecto proceeded upwards it passed a number of the merchant- 
men who had come up under convoy, and who were suffering much for 
want of fresh meat, The steamer took some of their boats in tow, up 
to a large estancia well stocked with cattle, where plenty of. provisions 
were obtained. They were now in the friendly province of Corrientes. 
Large clusters or clumps of orange-trees were frequent.. On the 18th 
of February, the A/ecto having struck upon a_ shoal, es, se Mac- 
kinnon landed, and with difficulty discovered a village, whence horses were 
= to carry on the mail to Corrientes, a distance of thirty-two 
eagues. 

The gallant captain had a long and a rough ride before him. He was 
accompanied only by two men as an escort and a guide. The horses 
were at first but wretched animals. Occasional troops of banditti diver- 


sified the scene, which otherwise appears to have been made up of 
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with game, the people care for nothing but the cattle, with which the 

country swarms to so enormous an extent, that Captain Mackinnon s 

that the hides are actually lying by rotting in millions. Well ini So 

exclaim what a country would this be if opened to the enterprise and 
verance of the Anglo-Saxon race! 

Captain Mackinnon soon returned, to bring up the Alecto, in the gi 
of the schooner Obligado. This was the first time a steamer had‘ascen 
the river to so great a distance, and the whole town turned out to see the 

1ip that could sail against wind and current. While at Corrientes, the 
wing curious incident occurred to the captain, which we shall leave’ 
him to relate in his own language :— 


As I ed a very substantial house, a short distance out of the tawn, a 
grim-looking senor touched his sombrero to me, and said, “ Good morning, sir.” 
- Why you are aScotchman,” said I. “ Yes, I am,” replied he. “ Will you 
walk into my poor abode?” I did this willingly, and entered into conversa- 
tion with him. He told me that his name was Thomas Paul, and that he had 
been at Corrientes forty years. I suspect he was formerly in Whitelock’s army. 
Whatever he may have been, he is now a shrewd old chap, very civil, and 
anxious to converse with a countryman. He offered me a horse whenever I 
chose, and, during our stay, |. frequently took advantage of his politeness. 

From him I learned much about the country. He acknowledged that, as a 
currier, he had saved a good deal of money; but I could not fish out how he 
had invested it ; certainly not in any local security, as he had too much Scotch 
caution to lend it on such precarious responsibility ; and as I discovered that 
he had no communication with any other place, I shrewdly suspect he had 
hoarded his treasure in some spot known only to himself. 

“I have often heard of a steamer,” said he, “but I never expected to see 
one up here ; I always looked forward with great interest to be gratified by 
this sight, when I got back to the auld country.” 

Like all British settlers, old Paul doubtlessly intended to return some day, 
ough, poor fellow, quite oblivious of his age and enormous distance from 

ome. 

* May I beg a favour, sir,” said he. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied I, “a dozen if you like.” 

“ The fact is, I have often told my men that in my country they burn 
black stones. The Ladrones, although they know I never lie, will not believe 
me ; and you will confer a great favour if you will give me a piece of coal the 
size of a walnut.” 

' “Tf that is all you request, it is easily done,” said I; and seeing the Dingy 
pulling past, I hailed her: “ Dingy, there, go on board! and ask the chief en+ 
giheer to send me a bucket of coals immediately.” 

Whilst the little boat was absent, my friend Thomas Paul, or,.as he was called 
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bythe inhabitants, Don Thomaso Paulo, eolleeted alt his people, and told them 
he was going to prove his former assertion of the black stones: burning, 
This. completely put 9, se all work ; the men lit their cigaret 


tes, and com- 
themselves in that lazy manner which is peculiar to people of Spanish 
nt. | e . : 

In a few minutes the boat returned with the coal, and as, for the credit of 

friend, I wished to make a sensation, I undertook the formation of the 
fire myself, and carefully prepared a little pile of wood and coals. It speedily 
lighted. The workmen looked on with great curiosity. For some time the 
wood burnt in vain; the coal would not kindle ; a smile of contempt 
over the faces of the men, as they looked at one another significantly. At 
length, as the wood burnt up, the coals began slowly to ignite, and, after a 
short time, commenced blazin furiously, 

“ Caramba!” was repeated frequently by the men, who looked on intently 
until the whole mass was consumed. The Scotch don, meantime, watched the 
éffect with a triumphant smile. 

I then engaged him to dine with me the following day, and returned on 


On quitting Corrientes the Alecto had in charge envoys from P 
to Monte Video. Before ing, Don Thomas asked for an En 
paper: The Times, for November 10, 1845, was given to him. He 
was overjoyed. “What enjoyment in store!” he exclaimed. “I shall 
read it again and again ; it will last me the rest of my life.” Prices are 
rather curious at Corrientes; a horse may be purchased for 3s. 6d., 
horned cattle average 10s., sheep and hogs vary in price from 6d. to Is. 
each. A small coarse embroidered towel, on the other hand, was worth 
nearly 4/. sterling. This is the locality to which to convey English 
manufactures, and bring back skins in return! 

As the Alecto proceeded down the river with the accumulated veloci 
of steam and current, the bends of the river were so suddenly turn 
as'to enable them to see many more wild animals than on the ascent, 
and among them several tigers. The tops of the trees were now covered 
with a profusion of bright golden flowers, like laburnum blossoms. As 
lower down would be enemy’s country, every morning large parties sallied 
out in pursuit of game, and the slaughter was prodigious. The enemy’s 
country was, however, passed through, at such a pace, without any 
obstruction ; and the Alecto, after shipping marines, on her way down, 
from the Gorgon and Firebrand, ultimately returned in safety to Monte 
Video, from which she had been thirty-nine.days absent, Corrientes 
being by the river, in round numbers, 1000 miles from Monte Video. 
To the Sees of poor Alecto, she received orders to tow three schooners; 
two deeply laden with. stores, and one with soldiers for General Paz, up 
the river. She, accordingly, proceeded but slowly up the Bocas of the 
Parana. On passing the batteries of Tonnelero, the Alecto opened fire 
upon them, and drove the workmen away in all directions. As they 
approached the batteries of San Lorenzo, the people in the schooners 
became so terrified that they sent a deputation on board the Alecto, to 
insist upon being lashed alongside the steamer, so that its hull should 
shelter them from the enemy’s fire ! 

“Sir,” said the dons to Captain Austen, “if you don’t lash us along- 
side, to protect our men, we will cut the two ropes, and return to Monte 
Video.” 

Captain Austen replied,— 
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_ “T have orders to take you up the Parana; and up the Parana you go, 
in — of any thing.” 

- ‘fhe men of the Alecto went to quarters when the ship was about a 
mile and a half from the batteries. The engagement was for a short 
time very severe, and the steamer being tramelled by the schooners in 
tow, was exposed to the fire of the batteries for a much longer time than 
she otherwise would have been. The poor vessel was, consequently, much 
mauled, but luckily none of the men were hurt; the only person touched 
being Captain Austen, who received a violent blow on the thigh from a 
spent grape-shot. Captain Mackinnon remarks, that on going into 
action, the men ap to take it as a matter of course; but, as the 
plot thickened, and they warmed at the work; they tossed the long guns 
about like playthings, and, indeed, managed them in an admirable 
manner. This he attributes entirely to the system taught in the 
Excellent, and we are happy to see by the daily hve that the advan- 
tages of the instruction in gunnery to be obtained there is going to be 
made far more general than hitherto. 

On this occasion great numbers of people, including ladies, had come 
as they would to a review, to see the English steamer sunk by Rosas’ 
batteries. Upon the arrival of the A/ecto at Parana, Admiral Trehouart 
justly expressed his sorrow that the steamer should have been thus ex- 

to such imminent danger merely to bring up a few spare stores for 
the French fleet. ' 

“ Why didn’t you cut them adrift?” said he; ‘‘they only contain 
spare stores for us, which we can easily do without ; they and the whole 
of their cargoes are not worth the trouble and risk they have caused 

ou.” ‘ ’ 
: The river was now falling rapidly, and on her further ascent the 
Alecto was several times ashore, and the engines suffered seriously from 
the strain. When they got into friendly waters half a ton of fish was 
sometimes caught in an evening, and the fowlers were proportionately 
successful. Captain Mackinnon relates a curious incident that befel him 


while wading after a large flock of flamingoes :— 


Suddenly (he relates) my feet slipped from beneath me: I staggered, 
and had much difficulty in keeping my gun free from contact with the water. 
On recovering my equipoise I perceived the stream agitated all round. It 
immediately struck me that an alligator lay concealed close at hand. I must 
confess I did not like it at all, and expected every moment to find one of my 
legs in the brute’s jaws. I therefore brought my gun instantly to my shoulder, 
prepared for any attack. Thus I remained for about a minute; but all was 
quiet, the water having subsided into its usual placidity. I then called one 
of the dingy boys to bring a boat-hook and grope all round my position, to 
try and poke the brute out, whatever it might be. 

After one or two digging probes the same agitation was renewed, and a huge 
broad brown back appeared for a moment on the surface ; quite long enough, 
however, to receive the large shot with which both my barrels were loaded. 
The itation now increased in violence, and the splashings on the surface 
mixed with blood, showed that some severe wound had been given. The 
report of my gun attracted all the spy-glasses in the Alecto. 

_ A boat was immediately despatched to our assistance with a couple of 
boarding-pikes. The brown back was speared by them, and borne towards 
the ow water, where the creature was despatched. It proved to be an 
enormous sting-ray ; the fish was so heavy that we were obliged to tow it off 
to the vessel and hoist it in with a whip. When cut up and served out to 
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the ship’s company the solid meat weighed 135 lbs. without offal or other 


waste parts. : 
Upon the arrival of the Alecto at Goya, all the English and American 
settlers were killing their cattle and making every exertion to wind up 
their affairs and leave the province by the next convoy. Sad results of 
anarchy in a country which holds out such extraordinary promises of 
prosperit under a stable government ! Numerous vessels were loading 
ides, salted beef, horse-hair, and other commodities in a desperate hurry, 
to enable them to go down under protection of the men-of-war past 
the batteries of San Lorenzo. One English settler was converting his 
whole stock, which consisted of four thousand head of cattle, into hides, 
tallow, salt and jerked beef, marrow, and hair! “It was,” Captain 
Mackinnon remarks, “a melancholy thing to see English, American, 
and other foreigners, with all their enterprise, ca ital and industry, 
working day and night to clear out their property from this most pro- 
ductive, most beautiful, and most healthy soil and climate.” 





Ten days were given to the convoy to get ready. So unmarketable , 


was the stock of these poor emigrants that thousands of mares could be 
obtained ata shilling ahead. At length the Alecéo started, the Cerito of 
Santa Fé being the place appointed for the general rendezvous. The 
waters were falling rapidly, and the navigation of the river was now 
replete with difficulties. At Esquina the Alecto came up with two Eng- 
lish and two French ships, nd haneal that the Obdligado prize schooner 
had been captured by the enemy, from an English officer under the 
Lorenzo batteries. H.M.S. Lizard had also suffered severely in passing 
the same batteries. The little Hurpy had, however, made her way u 
by hugging the cliffs closely, although accompanied by a numerous eovid 
cade, and several carriages and four, to see her sunk at San Lorenzo. 

While the convoy was getting ready, Captain Mackinnon was com- 
missioned with the important task of heniine a masked battery of Con- 
greve rockets on an island opposite the principal position of the enemy, 
on the heights of San Lorenzo, As the details of this dangerous and 
difficult undertaking and of its successful issue, have already appeared in 
the daily papers, we shall not dwell here upon the otherwise very inte- 
resting account of the steps taken to insure secrecy and success. The 
suspense and anxiety of the little party previous to the signal given by 
the booming of the great guns of the Gorgon, which came down in the 
van of the convoy, and of the Anglo-French fleet, must, however, be read 
in Captain Mackinnon’s words to feel all the interest of the action. The 
Gorgon was followed by the Fulton, Alecto, Firebrand, and Gassendi, 
training their great heavy shell guns as if at exercise. At the same 
moment Lieutenant Barnard stepped out from the rocket battery and 
stuck the British ensign firmly into the sand under the very nose of the 
cliff, and the rocket-tubes opened from right to left. 

The surprise and.consternation created by this unexpected assault 
among the enemy can be imagined. The whole space was cleared in a 
moment, add to which the Gorgon’s large shells were falling at the same 
time amongst them. ‘Thus covered, the fleet and convoy passed the 
dreaded batteries with little loss.) An English barque unluckily ran 
aground, and three other vessels that were stranded were obliged to be 
burnt. The rocket party, after performing a variety of services to the 
ships aground, were received, much fatigued, on board the Firebrand. 
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In the further descent of the river, the Gorgon, the Gassendi, and the 
Alecto, with springs on their cables, and their broadsides on the 
passage to the convoy ; and after Captain Mackinnon his own ship 





it was at once despatched to announce to the ish admiral at Monte 
Video the safe passage of the fleet and convoy, wi the loss of a single 
man. 

The Alecto was next sent @ trip up the river U , with provi- 
red deeded HMB. Acmons onl the Brest dip Pesdour 


The account of the scenery, of the abundance of game, fertile lands, and 
rich vegetation, and of the cruel warfare going on, on the banks of this 
great river, abounds in a mingled melancholy and picturesque interest. 

Upon his return to Monte Video, the was engaged to convey 
Mr. Hood to Buenos A “a a ACR cer ie agar 
free communication, wi capital city of the country, against which, 
for the preceding six months, she had been constantly fighting. “The 
contrast,” says Captain Mackinnon, “ between Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video was pee — Video, wth of the civilisation ne the 
chiefs, civil and military, two great European powers, be 
a Ay to bring, the town was excessively dirty, the police worse than 

murders committed constantly in open day upon the inhabitants, 

and upon the European seamen and soldiers. At Buenos A on the 

comeesy, Oe utmost security of life and property prevailed. A strict 

and ient police rendered the town as safe, or safer, than the streets © 

of London ; a rigorous government commanded due and proper respect to 

the laws, and British officers felt themselves not only more secure in 

although in an enemy’s city, but more courteously treated than at 

onte Video. Whatever may be the faults of Rosas, he may safely 

assert, that whilst his city was in perfect order and security, Monte Video, 
under other influence, was the scene of anarchy.” 

Mr. Hood's mission to Rosas having been attended with no beneficial 
results, the Alecto conducted the convoy back to Monte Video, from 
which place Captain Mackinnon (active service in the Plata being con- 
sidered to be at an end, and his health beginning to fail him) took a berth 
home in H. M. brigantine Dolphin, and thus ends the eventful his- 
tory of what great nations ought not to enter upon, “a little war,” and 
which when entered upon like that in Syria, in 1841, appears to have 
been carried on against the only man who has shown himself capable of 
keeping a murderous and treacherous populatiqn in proper control and 


— Mackinnon’s work is published by Mr. Charles Ollier, of 

~street, a name associated with the best efforts of Shelley, 

Keats, Barry Cornwall, and other modern poets, It .is t to see 

Mr. Ollier’s name again on a title-page, recollecting the ing books 
he used to produce, and we heartily wish him success. 
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A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. j 


Forsan et heec olim meminisse juvabit. 


M. G. Lewis—Noble Trait of Filial Affection— Romance of the “Monk”— 
Outcry it excited —-His Dramatic Writings—The “ Castle Spectre”—His Prema- 
Gal? -\nouenemananact ae : meat . h 

—Characteristic — Joseph Pecchio, 
Author of “ Osservazioni sull’ Inghilterra”—Sir Charles and Lady 
Miss Hawkins—Her strange Design for a ural Novel—Thomas Hood— 
William Godwin—Summary and Conclusion of the “ Graybeard’s Gossip.” 


Marruew Grecory Lewis.—Of this gentleman I knew but little, 
not having encountered him half a dozen times after my introduction to 
Sdin'ad the house of Nat. Middleton, the banker. With a short, thick- 
set figure, unintellectual features, and a disagreeable habit of peering, 
being very short-sighted, his aspect was by no means prepossessing; but 
as he “ that dio areas, show,” he recovered the 
lost at starting as rapidly as Wilkes could have done. As the author of 
“The Monk” still labours under some degree of stigma for that irreve- 
rent publication, and as numerous good actions in his private mre | 
are mueh less known than his two or three published peccadilloes, | 

with the former. When he entered | idiinatenteid his father, who 
held a situation in the War Office, allowed him 800/. a year, which 
he i iately divided with his mother, from whom her husband had 


separated himself, assigning her a very inadequate stipend for her 


“If my son con ive, upon 4008, a year,” said the father, “I shall re- 
duce hisincome to that sum,” which he did accordingly. At the risk of 
a second reduction, and even of being disinherited by his obdurate father, 
the son again divided his fortune wn his mother, continuing to visit her, 
and to pay her all the attentions that affection and duty could dictate. 

At a later period, when he came into possession of his patrimony, a 
gd which consisted of a sugar estate, he made a voyage to sed 

Indies, with a view, among other objects, of making 

for improving the condition of his negroes, and of satisfyi val 
of his own conscience by rendering their slavery rather recipcheret ya 

real. Having accompli this benevolent purpon, he left the aon 
and bei attacked by a slight illness on the eward voyage, adminis- 
tered to an over-dose of James’s powders, which speedily occa- 
sioned his death. His censurers would have done well to remember these 
amiable traits, to ae many others might be added, when they con- 


demned him so severely for a juvenile escapade. 
A chonh Glas tebeoiae wie aod. I met him at the office of James 


Smith, his solicitor, whom he named one of the executors in his will. He 
was then anticipating the mode of life he should adopt after his return 
from the West Indies. He was to engage handsome chambers in Albany, 
and to have a dinner party of ten or twelve once a week, inviting none 
but wits, literati, and pleasant fellows. Kind-hearted Matthew Gregory! 
The Muses should have guarded thee, for they loved thee well, and blind 
indeed must have been “the Fury with the shears” who prema- 
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turely cut short a life which, if longer spared, would have diffused so 
much social happiness around it. 

Although the romance of “The Monk,” written for the author's amuse- 
ment when travelling, and published soon after his twenty-first birth-day, 
appeared so far back as the year 1795, well do I recollect the hubbub it 
occasioned—an outcry vated by the insertion of the author’s name 
in the title-page, with initials that showed him to be a member of 
Parliament ; and not even mitigated by the incontestible genius it dis- 
played, and the exquisite beauty of the poetry. To readers of the pre- 
sent day, who have revelled, or rather wallowed in some of the French 
romances, the objections made to a single scene in “ The Monk,” certainly 
too warmly coloured, will appear prudish and puritanical. Some there 
were who objected to the very groundwork of the story, forgetting that, 
with the exception of the diablerie, it was manifestly founded on the tale 
of the Santon Barsisa, in a work so decorous and moral as “The Ad- — 
venturer.” The author’s religious offences, however, were those which 
excited the most clamorous indignation, though these also were limited 
toa single startling and offensively-worded passage. His heroine is de- 
scribed as reading an rgated Bible, her mother, while she admired 
the beauties of the writings, being convinced that many of the‘nar- 
ratives are improper for the perusal of a young woman, not only from 
their general tendency, but from the indecency of their expressions. 
This Bangi was much too broadly adduced, while its phraseology was 
coarse and intemperate ; but when the author of “The Pursuits of Lite- 
rature,” in his usual style of dogmatic vituperation, says, “ The falsehood 
of this passage is not more gross than its impiety,”’* he establishes nothing 
but his own want of argument and of courtesy. Previous modifications 
of the Scriptures might have forewarned him that the language current 
among an unrefined and comparatively barbarous people of a very remote 

is not always adapted to the delicate, perhaps the fastidious conven- 
tionalities of modern civilisation. It may be urged, that to the pure all 
things are pure, and that the moon can shine upon a dunghill without 
being contaminated ; but may it-not be as well, if we can, to spare the 
former the contemplation of subjects which must give pain even where 
they do not pollute ; and to withdraw from the rays of Diana such objects 
as she can have no pleasure in iJluminating ? The author of “The Pur- 
its,” in the spirit of the man and of the times, calls aloud for prosecu- 
tion, pains, penalties, imprisonment, and the utmost rigour of the law. 
Mr. Lewis made quick amends, as far as he could, for his indiscretion, by 
omitting all these justly censurable passages in a second edition ; and the 
demure public immediately bought up all the remaining copies of the first 
at twice the original cost! 

In variety of metre, and facility of versification, the poems of this 
writer have rarely been surpassed ; but he was more popularly known as a 
successful dramatist. ‘The Castle Spectre,” of which I witnessed the first 
representation, in 1798, when it was in imminent risk of condemnation, 
had subsequently a prodigious run, and few of my theatrical readers 
will be unfamiliar with Sheridan's joke on this subject. Towards the end 
of the season he had some dispute in the green-room with the author, 
when the latter, in confirmation of his argument, offered to bet all the 
money ‘‘The Castle Spectre” had brought, that he was right. “No,” said 


: 





* “ Pursuits of Literature.” Part. IV., p. 4. 
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Sheridan ; “I never wager more than a trifle ; but I'll tell you what I'll 
dg ag peace gae : 

ough M. G. Lewis was a very popular writer, and his society was 
much sought by an extensive circle of acquaintance, his webornan 4 
excited little notice at the time of its occurrence, and his memory has 
since been suffered to remain “ without the meed of one melodious tear.” 

Witu1aM Stewart Rose.—The unenviable immortality which Pope 
inflicted upon the heroes of the “ Dunciad,” Cervantes conferred upon 
the doughty “Amadis de Gaul,” who would long since have fallen into 
comparative oblivion, had he not been embalmed in our memories as the 
protot of the renowned “ Don Quixote de Ja Mancha.” After having 

us made “ sacred to ridicule,” by a burlesque representative, for a 
couple of ages, he had the good fortune, about the commencement of the 
resent century, to enjoy a double resurrection in propria persona, Mr. 
uthey having then published an English prose version of the knight's. 
exploits, from the Spanish of Garciordinez de Montalvo; while Mr. Rose 
gave to the world ‘“ Amadis de Gaul,” a poem, in three books, freely 
translated from the French version of Nicolas de Herberay. To the 
young scholar who has been dosed with the classics at school and college, 
there is an irresistible charm and freshness in the romantic literature of 
the middle ages,, and I have not yet forgotten the delight with which I 
devoured the last-mentioned poem, for I eschewed the prose version as 
hardly consistent with the wild imaginativeness of romance; nor was I 
less gratified by Mr. Rose's beautifully decorated quarto of ‘“ Partenopex 
of Blois,” which appeared a few years later. The old romances of 
** Arthur,” “ Lancelot,” “Roland,” “Oliver,” ‘ Charlemagne,” and 
their compeers, must have been as dear to the feudal barons, in the 
piping times of Een as are the remains of “Ossian” to every genuine 
Caledonian of the present day. Nor need the questionable authenticity 
of “ Fingal, an ancient Epic Poem,” diminish its influence north of the 
Tweed, if there be any truth in Dr. Johnson’s averment that the 
Scotchman who would not prefer his country to truth, must be a sturdy 
moralist indeed! The old knights and barons depending upon their 
minstrels for amusement, when their swords rested in their scabbards, 
seem to have been not less emboldened by their martial songs in time of 
war, than were the ancient Lacedemonians by the-similar strains of 
Tyrtzus. As it is well known that William the Conqueror, in his 
attack upon King Harold, was preceded by the minstrel Taillefer, sing- 
ing the famous song of Roland, the chivalrous peer of Charlemagne, in 
which the whole army joined, it is not impossible that he may have won, 
by this exciting chant, the same kingdom which James II. was said to 
have subsequently lost by the famous song of “ Lilliburlero.” So 
trivial.are the causes which sometimes decide the fate of mighty empires. 

Every one knows that Partenopex de Blois was beloved by the fairy 
Melior, who, in spite of her name, was no better than she should be ; 
and nobody doubts that he was conveyed by invisible elves to her castle, 
in the hall whereof a goodly banquet was displayed, to which he was 
about to pay his respects, when the viands, anticipating his wishes, came 
to him of their own accord; a golden goblet filled itself with delicious 
wine, which, in spite of his frequent quaffings, never sank below the 
brim ; an unseen songstress accompanied herself on the harp while he 
was thus regaling; and, finally, a spay of self-moving wax candles 
ushered him into a bower, where stood a bed, over which was flung 
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. A rare: coverlet. of 
Which as warm life, its rich perfumes. 


Here the quaint elves the wond child undrest, 
And on the snow-white ermine laid to ret. 

And there will we leave him to his havi authority for 

believing that fairy favours “are lost aikaa a pies Beg Y 
Ata subsequent period, Mr. Rose published his “ Letters from the 
North of Italy,” which, in their amusing details and graphic power, were 
inferior to go yom! the same localities and social habits by 
Landor. Little did I dream, while perusing these poems 
and letters, that, at a later period, I should become a near neighbour of 
the writer, in the provincial town to which he had retired, and enjoy a 
close intimacy him up to the time of his decease. Some years 
iously to our acquaintance, Mr. Rose, then travelling in Italy, had 
attacked b sis, which left him sadly and permanently 
i bd in bis Haske, while it lin? rendored im very deaf and had 
partially affected his speech. His faculties, however, remained perfect, 
enabling him to continue, with undiminished talent, his translation of 
“ Ariosto;” and though his spirits were occasionally depressed, his 
eral cheer of =, was buoyant and vivacious, giving him at all 
times a keen enjoyment of society, especially where the conversation 
assumed a bantering and jocose strain. Pleasant was it to witnéss the 
triumph of mind over matter, when the victim of so many corporeal 
ailments could not only relish the jests of others, but make large contri- 
butions of the same sort from his own ample treasury of wit. His 
infirmities, indeed, sometimes supplied him with food for laughter, and 


» I remember his setting the table in a roar, by describing the risk he ran 


on an inauspicious fifth of November, when, as he was riding on a 
donkey, the only quadruped that he could safely bestride, his crippled 
, battered hat, and crutch-headed stick, occasioned some mis- 
jevous urchins to set up a cry of “Guy Fawkes,” and to pursue him 
with a shower of pebbles—a sport to them which might have been death 
te him, had the animal taken fright, in which case he must inevitably 
have been precipitated to the ground. 

On another occasion, when chatting with our mutual friend and fellow- 
townsman Pecchio, Mr. Rose questioned the necessity of Southey’s apology 
for not translating the proper names in ‘‘ Amadis de Gaul,” since we. 
habitually adopt Barbarossa, not Red-beard ; Boccanegra, not Black-muzzle; 
St. Peter, not Stone, the Apostle. There were names, he added, where 
the baptismal and patronymic terms translated each other, as in the case 
of the Rev. Blanco White ; and titles which were contradictory, as in the 
instance of the Spanish count, Florida Blanca; while there were others 
of which the etymology was lost in the lapse of ages. 

“How few people are aware,” he poate: gs very gravely, “ that 
Apollonius Rhodius was so named because he was the first who introduced 
go) ne of planting apple-trees along the high roads !” 

is may be thought mere foolery, and for such, indeed, it was meant ; 
but he improved = it. next day in a letter which, after accusing me of 
not having laughed sufficiently at his bad joke, thus concludes—“ I for- 


give you, though I could not have done so twenty years ago. 


Lenit albescens animos capillus 
Litium et rixos cupidos proterve. 
Non ego hoc ferrem callidus juven 
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Admoniat'd by my whitening bal 
’d by my whitening hair, 
bee, forsooth, should wee Naan borne 
oe When en. Wood was mayor. 

Mr. Rose occasionally collected a. few pleasant friends at his dinner- 
table, when he would feast them on a ese Risotto, Polenta and 
cheese, and other Italian condiments, cooked by his factotum, a German, 
who had lived with him for many years, and who, after preparing the 
viands, waited at table in his badges of white cap and apron. 
When it was hinted by a friend that this Sigatineny abused the confidence 

reposed in him, his master replied—“ Very likely + ; I dare say the fellow 
is feathering his nest at my expense, hak Suaalom point of winking st 
little rogues in his accounts, well knowing’ that no man can 
comfortably through the world who will not submit to be elven 
cheated. Besides, sir, the fellow is a character, and has collected a 
library of his own. Moreover, there is something classical about. him, 
for when I was travelling in the Troad he fell into the Scamander, and 
would infallibly have en drowned, had there been water enough in that 
celebrated but shallow stream. If I were to discharge him, where should 
1 get another man who had been d out of the Scamander ?” 
Bacchanalian indulgences, however, which not even classical authority 
eould warrant, eventually compelled his dismissal, when it was found that 
he had purloined money and valuable volumes to an extent much beyond 
“ msoditebe cheating.” His good-natured master, even upon this oeca- 
sion, could not rn a an extenuating joke, saying to a friend—¢ Well, 
if the man is proved to have been a bad accountant, you must confess that 
he is a good | kara Soar 

Mr. Rose delighted to to relate, and our patriotie friend Peechio was not 
less gratified to hear, the particulars of a hoax which he had successfully 
played off upon the Austrian authorities in Italy. A Milanese exile had 
published in London a pamphlet stigmatising, in no very measured terms, 
the usurpers of his native land, and urging his countrymen to seize every 
chance for shaking off so barbarous a yoke. This work Mr. Rose was 
anxious to transmit to a friend then residing in Italy, an object which 
eould only be accomplished b by a ruse de guerre, its admission being ex- 
pressly and strictly prohibit Removing, therefore, the original title- 
page, he had anew one printed for the occasion, containing the following 
words in the German language -—“ An Essay on Sour-Crovr, showing 
its wholesome and nutritious qualities, and detailing the various modes of 

it for table.” This he forwarded in a parcel, which was opened 
ashe had anticipated; but the Tudescan inquisitor, probably smackin ng 
his lips as he read the title, seems to have pryed no further, for it reach 
its destination i in due time, mystifying the party to whom it was addressed 
as oe as it had cajoled the literary censor who unwittingly gave 
it 
Mr. Rose's. s last p production was a diminutive volume, printed i in 1837, 
for distribution amon eres friends, under the a of “ Rhymes,” with the 
Horatian motto of ns pede in uno, in layfl allasion to the ‘unpre 
meditated manner of their composition, and to his own lameness. Ina 
letter to his friend Mr. Frere, then at Malta, he describes his lonesome 
rides upon the downs in pastoral strams not unworthy of Theocritus— 
Over this tumbled bed of thyme and turf, 
I lounge and listen to ry rumbling surf,. 
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tering hole, and there, 

‘oor fool !) is prison’d in the fowler’s snare. 
Wace wane vie nen ts low, and air is still, 
And silence broods upon the sea and hill, 
Well-pleased I mark the rampant lambs unite 
To race, or match themselves in mimic fight, 
Or, thro’ the prickly furze adventurous roam, 
*Till, by the milky mothers, summon’d home, 
quit their game, and ply their nimble feet, 
In quick obedience to the peevish bleat. 


« The Dean of Badajos,” a pleasant tale from the Spanish, is inscribed 
to his friend Samuel Rogers, while, with a malicious i, , he dedi- 
cates to his medical adviser the very significant story of “ The Talisman,” 
setting forth how a genie of Tifflis, in reward of some good service, gave 
his benefactor a talisman— 

Which, as its only wonder, show’d the ghost 

Of any one that any one had killed ; 

The spirit. watching at his door by whom 

The body had been hurried to the tomb. 

The possessor of this magic necroscope, happening to fall ill, hastened 
with it to the most fashionable doctor, when lo! a ghastly, ghostly troop 
of men, women, and children instantly thronged around “ their murderer's 
den.” The doors of other practitioners were similarly haunted, though 
in diminished numbers, until the sick man, pursuing his quest, reached a 

rtal at which only a single spirit mounted guard. Inspired with con- 

dence at this cheering sight, he boldly entered the house, when, upon 
cross-questioning its occupant, a young Esculapian, he found that he had 
never had more than a single patient! 

Alas | the faculty of England have no more power than their brethren 
of Tifflis to ward off the dart of Death when he has once taken aim at his 
victim. Mr. Rose’s infirmities gradually increased, until this gifted and 
kind-hearted man, completely losing both health and spirits, found a not 
unwelcome refuge in the grave. 

With Count Pecchio, to whom I have made passing allusion, I had the 
happiness to enjoy a close intimacy, which continued up to the time of 
his decease. Previously to his condemnation to death by the Austrian 
government, for his participation in the Piedmontese insurrection, a sen- 
tence which he happily avoided by flight, he had published a valuable 
work on the “ Finances of the Kingdom of Italy.” In the year 1824, he 
put forth “ A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq.,” exposing the oppressive 
nature of the Austrian domination in that unhappy country. In 1831, 
appeared. ‘‘ Osservazioni sull’ Inghilterra,” and at a subsequent period 
he wrote the life of his friend Ugo Foscolo. Far from sharing the opinion 
of the Austrian emperor who told the Hungarian deputies, in very imperial 
Latin, that in seeking free constitutions ‘¢otus mundus stultizzat,” 
Pecchio had taken a prominent part in endeavouring to emancipate his 
native land and expel itsinvaders. The treachery of some of the princes 
and leaders who were pl to support the insurrection, and the unfor- 
tunate dissensions among the Liberals themselves, not only disgusted him 
at. the time, but quite destroyed his confidence in the success of any future 
struggle for Italian freedom, When Belgium separated from Holland, 
and popular movements simultaneously occurred in other places, I asked 
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him whether these demonstrations would not have a sympathetic effect 
in his own country. “ Ah, yes, certainly, a great effect,” was his reply. 
**T had made up my mind ‘that it would require 2000 ‘years ioitals 
off the Austrians, but I now think we may do it in 1500! , 

Having made a very advantageous marriage in Yorkshire, Pecchio was 
enabled to mix freely in society, to the pleasure of which he largely con- 
tributed by his abundant stores of information and his ever cheerful man- 
ners. A sparkling effervescence will seem to impart flavour even to a 
vapid beverage, while a stronger and more valuable one, wanting that 
frothiness, will sometimes fall on the palate ; just as the animation of 
a oe agri manner gives a certain raciness to the most frivolous sallies ; 
while the more solid discourse of an Englishman loses a portion of its 
effect from his phlegmatic undemonstrative manner, for an unexcited 
speaker will rarely interest his hearer. That the subject of this notice 
was a man of sense and information his works abundantly testify ; but 
even his lightest chit-chat rivetted your attention the sprightliness 
and corporeal energy that it conjured up in himself. Dryden says of 
Achitophel that his fiery soul 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay, 
but it seemed as if the lively body of Pecchio vivified his mind, enabling 
him by his elaborate workmanship to enhance the most common-place 
materials. This amiable and intelligent man had brought with him from 
Italy the seeds of a complaint which carried him off in his forty-ninth 
year, and I saw his remains deposited in the rural churchyard of Hove, 
where a handsome monument records in a Latin inscription his noble 
Milanese birth, and his death in the year 1835. 

If writers themselves may be reckoned among the “Curiosities of 
Literature,” the lady to whom I am about to devote a very brief: notice, 
may certainly be entitled to a niche in Mr. D’Israeli’s next edition of 
that work. Such of my readers as are well-stricken in years and possess 
good memories may recall a certain Miss Hawkins, ‘the authoress, if my 
own failing recollection serves me truly, of ‘‘ Gertrude and the Countess,” 
‘“‘ Rosanna; or, a Father’s Labour Lost,” “ Heraline,” and other novels, 
which found special favour with serious people ee years ago. The 
lady in question had been perusing a romance written by myself, founded 
on some incidents acho the scripture history of the Jews, in conse- 
quence of which she addressed to me the following letter, from the publi- 
cation of which I am not withheld by its encomiastic nature, since I have 
already declared that I would not suffer any false modesty to interfere with 


the frankness that may well be privileged in a “ Graybeard’s Gossip.” 


“ Dear Sir,—It is with difficulty and hazard that I attempt to write or 
indeed to use my eyes in any way, but the call to write to you is irresis- 
tible, for Miss Mitchell, whose endeavours for me are unremitting, is 
reading to me your new work, and I must express more than my delight, 
for delight is a transient feeling—mine is perfect and permanent satisfac- 
tion—I cannot read only to get rid of time. I am, perhaps, culpably pre- 
judiced against ciidiidimmonte i. e., falsifications of History or Fact, but 
your work is elucidation, impressive and of the most serious benefit. - I 
want greatly an hour's conversation with you.* Before I saw your novel 
I wished it ona matter of some importance to me, and now I wish it much 


more. 
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“ When you can spare me so much time at an early hour of forenoon, 
or at any other you willappoint in any other part of the day, I should 
be thankful if you would. come to me. I am not fit to be seen out of 
doors, and seldom go out without being the worse for it With due 
respect, I am, dear sir, 

“Yours greatly indebted, 
“L. M. Hawxins.” 


Surprisedas I was at receiving so flattering a letter, and so urgent an 
invitation from a lady whom I had only once seen, still more was I 
astonished when she stated that the purpose for which she had been so very 
anxious to obtain an interview was toconsult me respecting a religious 
novel in which she had made considerable progress, the principal person- 

whereof was Jesus Christ ! Not only as I learnt had all the incidents 
the Saviour's life been introduced, but wherever his actual expressions 
were recorded in the Scripture narrative they were given verbatim, 
and where this authority was wanting the authoress had not scrupled to 
assign to him such language as she Sened the most appropriate for the 
occasion. A third volume was still wanting, and my silectin, after ex- 
ressing her fears that she had broken down under a task too mighty for 
bie powers, asked me to read over the manuscript, and favour her with 
my opinion as to the propriety and most fitting means of completing the 
book. Had I not known that the venerable lady was profoundly pious ; 
had I not seen by her excited manner that she watched with an intense 
earnestness for my reply, I could hardly have supposed that she had been 
really onglorns in an undertaking so totally unmanageable and so repug- 
nant to pues feelings of devotional respect. It is hardly necessary to 
state that I declined the perusal of the manuscript, and earnestly recom- 
mended its discontinuance, assuring her that however reverent and religi- 
ous might have been her intention, all persons of good taste would deem it 
an unwarrantable profanation if so sacred a subject were made subservient 
to a work of fiction. My advice was taken, though not, J believe, until 
it had been confirmed by another literary friend. Miss Hawkins died 
not very long after our interview. 

Bereavement of associates is one of the ordeals through which old age 
must inevitably pass, and I have already expressed my opinion that we 
should rather be thankful that they were given to us at all, and spared to us 
so long, than vainly repine at their removal : yet must I confess that neither 
this consideration, nor the lapse of time, nor the callousness which the 
frequency of such privations is apt to engender ina Graybeard’s heart, 
have reconciled me to the loss of my dear and invaluable friend, Sir 
Charles Morgan. Well may the readers of this periodical sympathise in 
wy iyi for he was one of the oldest and ablest contributors to the New 

Magazine. Blessed as I still am with literary acquaintance, I 
fear that I might seek among them in vain for that perfect congeniality of 
feeling and opmion which existed between myself and Sir Charles Morgan. 
Easy were it and pleasant to my heart a 

y 


end ink eens bet wo 1 bore paid a tribute to his 
memory,* I must leave that testimony, however inadequate, to express my 
cordial for the deceased, while this passing notice may certify my 


i sorrow for his loss. 
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That I am still rich in surviving acquaintance among the sons and 
3 of genius has already been gratefully acknowledged, and in spite 
f the restraint which delicacy imposes upon me in referring to them, the 
resent apt occasion, and an old man’s pride, must plead my excuse when I 
onour myself by stating that I still —— the friendship of the Corinne, 
the De Stael, the De Sevigné, of London. Readers may differ as to 
which is the most appropriate of these appellations, but every one will 
know that the only individual to whom, from her varied talents, each or 
all may be fittingly applied, is Lady Morgan. Let me, however, put a 
restraint upon my feelings and upon my pen, for it is difficult to speak of 
her ladyship in language which shall at once be strictly true, and yet not 
wear the semblance of studied panegyric. 





To Thomas Hood, whose friendship I long enjoyed, and who is spe- 
cially entitled to a niche in this Magazine, since he was its editor during 
several years, I must devote a brief notice, were it only to record my re- 
spect for his memory, and my regret that he should have been snatched 
away from us in the prime of life. His father, a bookseller in London, 
had intended him for an engraver, a drudgery which was. soon abandoned 
for the more pleasant occupation of illustrating his own “ Whims and 
Oddities,” ‘Comic Annuals,” and similar te peng the popularity of 
which seemed fully to justify the choice he had made, thongk his perma- 
nent reputation will, probably, be based on the much superior merit of 
his serious poems, most of which are truly admirable. Unprepossessing 
in appearance, sickly, shy, and deaf, poor Hood was not much calculated 
to win favour from those who prefer social brilliance to the sterling qua- 
lities of the head and heart; but none could know him intimately without 
respecting his virtues and admiring his talents. Not hearing all that was 
said in conversation, he pounced upon the sounds that did reach his ear, 
and endeavoured to turn them to comic account. Hence his incurable 
addiction to punning and word-catching, a colloquial propensity which 
extended itself to his writings. In illustration of this habit, I may men- 
tion that after we had been walking together for some time, he suddenly 
stopped where some workmen were building a house, and asked, 

“« What are those men about ?” | 

“ They are carpenters laying down the floor of the drawing-room.” 

“ Sad waste of time and labour !” exclaimed Hood, shaking his head. 
“ From the flimsy way in which you build houses here, you have only to 
wait for a high wind, and they will floor themselves.” 

* He then walked unsmilingly forward, nor spoke again until he was 
provided with a new jest or quibble, each deriving additional poignancy 
from the grave dryness of his look and manner. 

I give the following unpublished production of his muse, written in a 
young lady’s Album at my request, because it exemplifies at once his 
readiness to oblige, and the great elaboration that he was ready to bestow 


upon the lightest trifle. 


A pretty task, Miss ——, to ask 
A Benedictine pen, 
That cannot quite at freedom write 
Like those of other men. 
ore t my Muse must paint 
is page’s span, 
But be correct, and recollect 
Tm not a single man. 














Scribblers unwed, with little head 

May eke it out with heart, J 
And in their lays it often plays 

A rare first-fiddle part. 

make a kiss to rhyme with bliss, 

But if J so began, 
I have my fears about my ears 

I’m not a single man. 


Upon your cheek I may not speak, 
or on your lip be warm, 

I must be wise about your eyes, 
And formal with your form. 

Of all that sort of thing in short, 
On T. H. Bayley’s plan, 

I must not twine one single line 
I'm not a single man. 


A watchman’s part compels my heart 
To keep you off its deat, 

And I might dare as soon to swear 
At you as at your feet. 

I can’t expire in passion’s fire 
As other poets can— 

My life (she’s by) won’t let me die 
I'm not a single man. 

Shut out from love, denied a dove, 
Forbidden bow and dart, 

Without a groan to call my own 
With neither hand nor heart ; 

To Hymen vow’d, and not allow’d 
To flirt e’en with your fan, 

Here end as just a friend I must, 
I’m not a single man! 

Tomas Hoop. 


This name is to be added to the long list of authors who, after living 
in strict economy, and sending forth works that the world has received 
with acclamation, have helped to enrich their publishers without benefit- 
ing themselves. Mr. Hood left his family in such destitute circumstances 
that a subscription was raised for their immediate relief. His widow has 
since been placed on the pension-list for a trifling annuity. 





That I should disregard chronological sequence in these notices has 
already been announced ; no apology do I, therefore, make for indulging 
in a Parthian glance at my old acquaintance, William Godwin, the author 
of “ Political Justice,” whose name, though it no longer arrests public 
attention with the tenacity of former years, must ever occupy a high posi- 
tion in the annals of English literature. It was in the years of his second 
marriage, and in his later life, that I first had the honour of becoming 
known to him. A rather short and solid figure, a large bald head, in 
which a phrenologist would have seen manifest proofs of intellectual de- 
velopment, a benevolent resigned look, expressive of calm submission to 
the scorns and contumelies “ that patient merit of the unworthy takes,” 
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combined with a gentle voice and manner, gave him rather the semblance 
of some ancient philosopher—of Socrates after his unjust condemnation, or 
of Aristides, after his iniquitous ostracism—than of a modern and not un- 
distinguished author, keeping, as he then did, an inferior shop for sta- 
_ tionery and children’s books in Skinner-street, not far from Holborn-hill. 

He was then writing elementary school-books, under the assumed name 
of Mylius, for his own would have been fatal to their success. Nay, so 
bitter was the ban and proscription of bigotry in those days, that he did 
not inscribe his own name over his own shop-door, substituting the figure 
of a hunchback, under which was written, in black-letter characters, to 
poe the ignorant, the word A SOP. Here have I sometimes shared 

is frugal early dinner, which, nevertheless, was luxurious enough for ‘one 
who had rather partake of filberts with a philosopher than of venison with 
a fool.. Sooth to say, however, he spoke but little, seemed averse from 
discussion, and was somewhat prone to somnolency, unsocial habits, partly — 
attributable to his age, partly, perhaps, to the state of his affairs ; for my 
visits had generally reference to his pecuniary embarrassments, which were 
of constant recurrence, spite of the frequent and munificent assistance he 
had received from his son-in-law, Shelley. His total ignorance of the 
tradesman’s art must have occasioned these difficulties, for he lived in an 
‘almost primitive simplicity, and had no expensive habits. Though we 
rarely met except upon such unpleasant occasions, I never left him with- 
out feeling a jos regret at his uncongenial and painful position, and a 
sincere admiration of his talents and his virtues ; which impressions may, 
perhaps, plead my excuse for republishing the following honourable testi- 
mouial from a contemporary who knew him well, and who was not likely 
to pronounce an eulogium upon any man unless it was fully merited. 

“ All observation on the personal character of a writer, when that 
conduct is not of a public nature, is of dangerous example; and, when it 
leads to blame, is severely reprehensible. But it is but common justice 
to say, that there are few instances of more respectable conduct among 
writers, than is apparent in the subsequent eal of Mr. Godwin. He 
calmly corrected what appeared to him to be his own mistakes; and he 
proved the perfect disinterestedness of his corrections, by adhering to 
opinions as obnoxious to the powerful as those which he relinquished. 
Untempted by the success of his scholars in paying their court to the dis- 
pensers of favour, he adhered to the old and rational principles of liberty, 
violently shaken as these venerable principles had been, by the tempest 
which had beaten down the neighbouring erections of anarchy. He con- 
tinued to seek independence and reputation, with that various success to 
which the fashions of literature subject professed writers ; and to struggle 
with the difficulties incident to other modes of industry, for which his 
previous habits had not prepared him. He has thus, in our humble opi- 
nion, deserved the respect of all those, whatever ys be their opinions, 
who still wish that some men in England may think for themselves, even 
at the risk of thinking wrong ; but more especially of the friends of liberty, 
to whose cause he has courageously adhered.”——Ed. Review, vol. xxv., 

. 489, 
. It was my purpose to devote a brief notice to Mr. Maurice the author 
of “Indian Antiquities,” to William Hazlitt, to Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
and his two gifted sisters, to Haydon, the artist and author, to Miss 
Landon, to Thomas Haynes Bayley, to Charles Lamb, to the Dibdin 
prothers, to Laman Blanchard, and other deceased literary persons with 
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whom, at different periods of my life, it has been my privilege to be ac- 
quainted ; but I know not that 1 could furnish any information -with 
reference to these parties that would be either new or interesting. I feel 


itable race. Horace, their original 
in the days of Augustus; but my ob- 

the reigns of four English sovereigns, gives not the 
smallest warrant to the stigma, as applicable to modern times. To me 


humble attempts, I have no amere os to make. When aot were 
severe, which but rarely, I endeavoured to benefit by censures 
which | generally felt to be just ; when they noticed me with favour, thew 
were not unwelcome ; but I am not naturally sensitive, and I soon 
. indifferent to criticism when I found that it exercised little or 
no influence upon the opinion of the public. 
A fragment of Simonides recommends us not to call to mind the dead, 
if we think of them at all, more than for a single day. This advice I 
have not adopted, and notwithstanding the obituary character which must 
inevitably pervade a Graybeard’s reminiscences, I have found nothing 
wer wes Aie in my retrospective gossip. | Mine has rather been the feeling 
of Seneca, who found a solemn delight in recalling his departed friends, 
not looking upon them as lost—“ Mihi amicorum defunctorum cogitatio 
dulcis ac blandis est ; habui enim illos, tanquam amissurus ; amissi 
tanquam habeam.” 
One duty yet remains to me, and it is rather of a painful nature ; for 
I purpose giving a summary of the results of authorship, so far as they 
have been brought within my own personal observation. Alas! how 
abundantly will they confirm Sir Walter Scott’s dictum that literature 
may be a good walking-stick, but that it can never be depended on 
for a crutch! How wofully will they confirm the still more ominous 
warnings of other writers. “Sons of Parnassus !” exclaim the authors 
of the “ Rejected Addresses,” 
Condemn’d to tread the bard’s time-sanction’d track, 
Ye all shall join the bailiff-haunted throng, 
And reproduce, in rags, the rags ye blot in song. 


Wordsworth pathetically ejaculates— 
We in h be d 
But thereof comes in the end deepondency and sadness! 
Burns chants the same strain—‘ There is not in all the martyrologies 


that ever were penned, so rueful a narrative as that of the lives of poets.” 
Shelley thus echoes back the doleful statement— 


Most wretched men 
Are cradled into 





: They learn in suikecing what they tach in song. 
And mark in what a prophetic spirit poor Chatterton denounces the syrens 
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who lured him to his ruin. “D—n the muses! I abominate them and 
their works : they are the nurses of poverty and insanity ;”—a prediction 
ee has been verified by storés of “mighty poets in their misery 

“T am not sure,” says Sir Egerton Brydges, “that the life of an 
author is a happy life ; but et if the seeds of authorship be in him, he 
will not be happy except in the indulgence of this occupation. Without 
the culture free air which these seeds require, they will wither and 
turn to poison.” Enviable alternative for a scribbler, to dedicate himself 
to‘an unhappy calling, or to see his mind wither and turn to poison ! 

If to the list of deceased writers commemorated in these pages, I add 
the names of R. B. Peake, the dramatist, and J. T. Hewlett, for both of 
whose destitute families subscriptions have latterly been made, I find that 
four are known to have committed suicide; five are known to have died. 
in a state of mental derangement; two passed many years, and one 
breathed his last sigh, in the rules of the King’s Bench prison ; ten, after 
a long struggle with poverty, escaped from life, some of them leavin 
families in such necessitous circumstances that aa were made 
for their temporary relief; a few have obtained a moderate subsistence 
where their literary labours have been incessant ; a few have derived 
from their occasional writings a trifling addition to the means they pre- 
viously possessed; one single individual, Sir Walter Scott, realised, 
although he did not retain, a large fortune by his pen, accomplishing 
this unprecedented miracle not so much by his stupendous genius and 
unparalleled industry, as by his refusing to submit to that system of 
spoliation which monopolises the lion’s he of the spoil for the rich 
publisher, and tosses the orts and offal to the poor scribbling jackal. 

In the long term of years over which this melancholy recapitulation 
extends, I can only oe? the bankruptcy of one eminent publishing firm 
—that of James Ballantyne and Co., of Edinburgh, occasioned by 
peculiar circumstances, with which the public are well acquainted. In 
the same course of time it were easy to mention the names of many pub- 
lishers, who after splashing the tramping authors as they dashed past 
them in their carria weggee enjoying a life of luxury, of mental ease, 
and of perfect Sim: from every intellectual exertion, have died not 
simply in independent circumstances, but in the possession of great and 
absolute wealth. 

Oh, my dear brother scribblers! Oh, youthful candidates for an 
author’s martrydom! “ Look on this picture and on this”—the genuine 
presentment of two classes. If ye would despair of realising the indepen- 
dence of Simonides, who said that he rather leave money to his 
enemies after his death than borrow it of his friends when living ; if ye 
would avoid the frightful chances of suicide, madness, imprisonment, 
wretchedness, living toil, and dying destitution, devote not yourselves to 
literature as your sole profession. Verily, however, ye may still find your 
reward, for though the world would probably refuse ye a maintenance, per- 
chance it may grant yea monument. Ye ask for bread, and it will give 


ye a stone! 


So fares the follower in the Muses’ train; 

He ‘light ] an and only lives in death ; 
Weslight hi our patronage is vain, 

Then round his skeleton a garland wreathe, 
And o’er his bones an empty requiem breathe. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF “‘ TALES OF THE COLONIES; OR 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” 


Cuapter IX. 


Ir was not long before I received an illustration of the practice of 
fagging” in my own person. ae ees Oe Se 
“thing ni to breakfast with my companions of the same room when 
may ears were suddenly asailed by a stentorian cry of « Lower boy f” 
The cry came from the opposite side of the passage, and seemed to 
have of the same effect on my companions se the roar of 
wild beast in the woods. Linden, who was in the very act of conveying 
to his mouth a crumby portion of his hot roll, liberally buttered and 
salted—an epicurean morsel—at this terrible summons sus- 
pended the operation; but after a brief mental soliloquy oi to gg 
Leas Paes sg kang: Pi ps himself at the same tine diligent to 
plate smelt particularly savoury, and 
needs ter 1 oxo as hema on 0 beoie: 
eerey ieee heed agen; but this time in a tone of more 


ee 
“Lower boy 
“Thelevey “4 el said my new friend. 
“Go!” go where ?” 


Seth ee hic Stee bey called 7’ 

ba Wi Taek welica Se thet tc man ? If any one likes to call ‘lower boy,’ 
let him call as much as he pleases—only I don't see the fun of making so 
much noise. But it’s nothing to me.” 

“It's just this to you, my fine fellow—you are the lower boy that 
Green major is for ; that’s all.” 

* And why am lower boy more than any one else ?” said I. 

« Became you happen tobe the lowest boy in the school in our house. 
Don't you see ? You were put in the sunnaitmatediion ; teat’ Yonge’s 
por BR ape ny isn't he? That’s a bit of abore sometimes, because it’s 
nh ale your own tutor. Now, there’s no other fellow in the 

but you: Sieh Ren ied. Tie eatte dicen aesier, again | he 
seems to be in a bit of a rage. You had better go before he comes for 


you.” 
riage + 5 ap pet pg go and leave pees ae Conn or 
or any and at any rate,” said I, digging my fork affec- 
tieuhialy into  commnge thet locked eo. heown and.enep, cad with such 2 
: curl at one extremity—evidencing that it was fried to a turn— 
it quitemade my moath water with sensual emotions, “not before I 
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major stood before us! He had avery red face, and seemed very much 

excited, and he held in his hand a hazel-stick, which seemed to have seen 

Our senior, Elmes, beheld the apparition unmoved ; but Linden changed 
colour and continued his chewing with a subdued air. As for me, I held 
eS wts ere es ee eee 
with an innocent look such as that with which the lamb regards the 
butcher advancing with drawn knife to cut its throat. 

“ Pray,” said the member of the upper fifth, for Green major was of: 
no lower rank, “Pray,” said he, looking at Linden with by no means a 
— countenance, “ why didn’t you come when I called 
‘lower boy?’ ” 

Here he gave a little flourish with his hazel-stick. 

** Because,” replied Linden, colouring up, but speaking with a forced 
calmness, and keeping his eye fascinatedly on the stick, “because I am 
not the lower boy. 

“ When you heard me call twice it was your duty to come,” said 
reen r, menacingly. 
“ Not when there's imevhabiatheame room,” said Linden, trying” 

to preserve an unconcerned air before the boy of authority. 

“‘ How’s this? Oh! I see,” said the upper fifth, “a new boy! And 
prey, be said to me, “ why didn’t you come when you heard ‘lower boy’ 
called ? 

‘*] didn’t know I was to come,” said I; “besides,” I added, in my 
imnocence, “ I was at breakfast.” 

It is impossible to describe the air of astonishment and scorn with 
which the member of the upper fifth heard my plea of “ being at break- 
fast,” as a reason for not obeying the peremptory summons. It actually 
seemed to take away his breath! Such an excess of insolence exhibited 
with such effrontery by any boy, old or new, was astounding to his facul- 
ties, and argued some monstrous depravation of intellect surpassi 
ordinary audacity. Green major remained for a brief space overcome by 
his outraged feelings ; but quickly recovering himself, he was about to 
put the hazel-stick into immediate exercise on the object of his indigna- 
tion, when Elmes good-naturedly interposed and acquainted him that I 
was a “ new boy” and had arrived only yesterday. 

“ That’s no excuse for his not answering the call,” said Green major, 
“ but as this is his first fault, and as he is a new boy, I shall look it over 
for this time. Here,” he continued, speaking to me, “go to Sutler’s 
and bring me a ‘potted beef ;’ and be quick.” 

I did not fully understand at that time my new obligations as one of the 
juniors liable to be fagged, nor did I sufficiently a iate the immense 
difference of collegiate rank between a member of the second and a mem- 
ber of the upper fifth. It was owing to this happy state of i 
that I replied in my simplicity, pegging into the sausages all the while, 
that “I would go directly I had done my breakfast.” 

Elmes and Linden laughed outright at this, and seemed to enjoy the 
scene amazingly, although for my own part I could not see where the 
joke was ; as nothing, as it to me, was more simple and natural 
than that I should postpone doing the little favour which Green major 
requested of me, until I had finished my breakfast. But the upper fifth 








| 
' 
| 





; ingen ; 
hat in the in his presence ; and when I had pi it up again 
pon pea» issively with it in my hand, he repeated his order “ to go. 
to Sutler’s and get a shilling pot of beef.” 
‘¢ Yes,” said I, without stirring. 
“Well !” said he—* Go!” 
a haven’t given me Dram ,” said as 2 
“The money !”’ repeated Green major ; “‘ you little dirty rascal, do you 
suppose that I pay money for what I have z Say it’s for me—for a 
r, 


mel don’t like to buy any thing,” said I, doggedly, “ without the 
“The creature is an idiot!” exclaimed Green; “I see nothing will do 
for him but the stick |” 

“ You had better go at once,” said Elmes. “You must go at last, 
and so you had better submit good-humouredly. You don’t understand 
that Green major ‘ticks’ at Sutler’s ; all you have to do is, to ask for 
a shilling pot of beef in his name, and they will give it to you directly.” 

“ The sooner you are off, the sooner you will be back,” added Linden ; 
“and the better chance you will have of another sausage before we finish 

The unanswerable logic of this latter observation struck me so forcibly, 
that. without waiting for further instructions, I started off and ran down 
stairs with all the expedition possible, repeating to myself, that I might 
not forget the name, “a shilling pot of beef at Sutler’s,” and making 
sundry juvenile reflections on the philosophy and practice of “tick,” 
which seemed to open to my view a new field of inqui » and to present 
advantages into which I n to have a dim insight in perspective. 
However, I did not philosophise on the matter at that time, but made 
haste to execute my mission, and the image of the sausages dwelling in 
my memory, not without some obscure misgivings in respect to the 
hazel-stick, which seemed to possess a sort of official character in the 
hands of the first-fifth, I was soon back, and opening Green major’s 
door, I clapped the pot of beef, without ceremony on the table. 

“ Stay,” said Green major, who was sitting at the table with his bro- 

> minor. 

I remained standing. 

e What did [ tell you,” he continued, “ about your hat ?” 

I instantly doffed my beaver with t respect ; at the same time I 
am myself down—for I was = Baile fatigued with my run—on a 


Green minor stared at this liberty with much astonishment ; but re- 
cognising me as one of the party of the evening before, he was kind 
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enough to intimate to me, in a mild tone of voice, that such familiarity 


was not _— 

I up again, therefore, a little confused, and Green major, con- 
tinuing his breakfast as I stood longing to go to mine, proceeded to 
examine into my capabilities : 

“ What's your name ?” 

«¢ Leander,” said I. 

** Is that your surname ?” 

No,” said I; “it’s my Christian name.” 

“Who could be such a fool as to give you such a name as that! 
However, I’m glad to hear you're a Christian ; but it’s not your Christian 
name that I want to know—we have nothing to do with Christian names 
here—but your surname. Be pleased to decline your patronymic ?” 

“ What's your father’s name?” said Green minor, seeing that I did 
not understand the question. 

‘¢ Castleton,” said I. 

' “ Castleton :—well—Castleton, what can you do? Can you run fast?” 

“Yes,” said I, “ I can run fast.” 

“That's good; then you run about for me: there, you shall be 
ny own fag; and if any fellow wants you, you can say you are fagging 

r me.” 

“Thank you,” said I, going away. 

“‘ Stop,” said he; “run down stairs and see after my shoes.” 

T ran down, accordingly, and was fortunate enough to hit on them im- 
mediately, among several other pairs, the name of Green major being 
legibly inscribed on the inner leather. I ran up stairs with them in a 
moment. 

“ Good,” said my master ; “ you are quick ; that’s an excellent quality 
in fagging, and saves a fellow from many a licking. But how’s this? 
They are not cleaned!” 

_“ No,” said I, “they are not cleaned ;” and, in fact, they were very 


“ You ought to have cleaned them before you brought them up,” said 
he, with an air of some severity. 

“T clean them!” said I, “Icleanshoes!” , 

“Teclean them! I clean shoes!” repeated Green major, mimicking me 
oo an angry countenance; “ yes, sir, you will clean shoes, and these 

oes,” 

‘| never cleaned shoes in my life,” said I. 

‘Then itis high time that you should begin. You will take these shoes 
and clean them; and mind you do them well, and take care you don’t 
black the strings as Lackrent did the last time; or else”— and here he 
pointed to the stick in the corner. 

I was exceedingly indignant at having to perform this menial office, but 
as Green minor gave me no encouragement to refuse, and I saw no help 
for it, I wended my way down stairs in a very dolorous mood, and tears of 
mortification and humiliation fell from my eyes as I blacked and polished 
the shoes to the best of my ability. The blacking being applied profusely 
to my hands during the ss owing to my inexperience, and trans- 
fred from my hands, as merase m ae pa Pe Al 
presented a semi-negro appearance when I carried up my shoes to my. 
master, which prompted ‘= to remark, that, “when he ordered me to 
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black his shoes he had not intended to extend the order to my face. 
owever,” he was pleased to conclude, “ you have done them pretty well 

‘the first time. Now, you may finish your breakfast.” 

But when I returned to my room I found the breakfast already finished, 
and Linden with his books under his arm ready for second school. There 
was no time tolinger; so hastily thrusting a buttered roll into my pocket 
to eatbefore the masters came in, I followed my companion disconsolately 
to the school-room, under no slight fear of punishment for not knowing 
my lesson, which I had not had time to learn, and by no means relishing 
my first experience in the practice of fagging.—But this is too important 
a subject to be dismissed with this brief illustration, and demands, so far as 
my space will allow, a more extended development. 


Caaprter X. 


In what year fagging first came into practice at Eton school it would 
be difficult and perhaps impossible to discover; but that it is a very ancient 
practice there can be no doubt, for it has existed so long that even the 
traditionary memory of the boys “ goeth not the contrary.” With respect 
to the cause of its introduction it is not necessary to seek for any other 
than the natural propensity of the strong to tyrannise over the weak; and 
the exercise of this authority being unchecked, the practice in course of 
time became a custom, which gradually grew into a system, and finally 
assumed the form of a vested right. The prerogative of the older boys to 
make slaves of ‘the younger being thus firmly established, it became a 
task of great difficulty to root out an abuse which it was the interest of 
the most powerful and least easily controlled portion of the community to 
maintain. 

It has struck me that the continuance of this most oppressive and de- 
moralising system may be, in some part, attributed to the circumstance of 
all the masters having been bred at the college, and to their having pre- 
served the remembrance of only the last stage of the system—that of the 
exercise of the power of fagging. I remember when I was alittle boy at 
the school, I made a mental vow that if I ever should have the opportu- 
nity of interfering to put down the practice of fagging I would devote my 
whole energies to the task of its abolition ; but I remember, also, that when 
I tasted the sweets of power in my own person, and became the fagger in- 
stead of the faggee, my sentiments underwent a remarkable change, and 
I came to the opinion that there were advantages attendant on the system 
which ought not to be hastily dispensed with. 

It may be that the masters of the college, without whose assistance it 
would be impossible to abolish the practice, may have preserved a fresher 
memory of the pleasure of fagging others than of the pain of being fagged ; 
and that not being moved to interfere by any pressing inducement, they 
allow things to take their course. There may be another reason also for 


their supineness ; the king’s scholars are not exposed to the same incon- 
veniences in respect to fagging as the oppidans, and all the masters must 
have been king’s scholars; so that they could not, personally, have had 
the same experience of the oppressions practised by the fagging system, 
as those have who have not been king’s scholars ; 4 


am the more desirous 
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to bring forward this latter reason, as it seems to offer some excuse for a 
line of conduct which otherwise might be considered more i 

Those who have not had actual experience of the fact can have no idea 
of the length to which this privilege of fagging was sometimes carried. 
Besides being obliged to act as the servants of those entitled to exercise 
the power at their dame’s houses, the boys liable to be were em- 
ployed by their elders on all sorts of errands and offices. Between first 
and second school, which comprehended only a short interval of time, but 
I forget iow ag. Pe rather think it was three-quarters of an hour), the 
fags were often obliged to wait on their masters at breakfast ; to set out 
their breakfast things ; see that their kettle was boiled ; and run on errands 
for them into the village, or up town, for whatever they wanted. I will 
note here, to assist in forming a history of fagging, that all the boys in 
a dame’s house liable to be fagged, were parcelled out individually amon 
the faggers, each taking for his own particular fag the boy which his nak 
entitled him, in turn, to select ; so that every fag had a particular master 
to whom he was obliged specially to attend, and was open, besides, to be 
fi by all the other boys who had arrived at that privilege. 

With respect to the call of ‘lower boy,” which I have briefly illus- 
trated, it was the practice of those entitled to fag, as they sat in their 
rooms (as there were no bells), to call “ lower boy,” when they wanted any 
thing to be done or fetched for them; and it. was the bounden duty of 
the boy lowest in school-rank instantly to fly to the party who called ; 
sometimes in the eagerness to avoid the licking which was the conse- 
quence of disobedience to the summons, two or three would rush out to- 
gether ; in which case, the lowest was left by the others to do the work. 

The oppression of this system on the younger and weaker boys is not 
to be conceived by those a have not witnessed it, nor could I hope to 
convey an accurate knowledge of it without entering into descriptions and 
details which would exceed the limits which I am obliged to prescribe for 
myself in the apportionment of these papers. I remember a boy having 
been fagged to carry his master’s great-coat from Eton to Salt-hill, be- 
cause, as the day was warm, it was not agreeable to the master to encum- 
ber himself with that article of apparel im the middle of the day, but as 
the evenings at that season were cold, it was desirable to have that com- 
fortable addition to his wearing apparel at hand on his return at night. 
But, as I have said, the liability of the fag was not confined to the dame’s 
house, or to servile domestic ministrations. The fag was liable to be fagged 
at_all times, and in all places, and for all purposes. If one having the 
privilege wanted a boy to run about for him at cricket, or at fives (against 
the wall of the old cathedral) he fagged a boy to attend on him. “it he 
wanted any article which could not be obtained within the village bounds, or 
which could be obtained better elsewhere, he fagged a boy to get it for him. 
And it is to be borne in mind, that these compulsory services were enforced. 
without regard to the duties of the fag, either in respect to his learning 
we lessons, or to his observance of the rules and regulations of the 
school. 

It is not my purpose to write a lengthened treatise on the subject of 
the evils of “ Fagging” at public schools; but I could not well avoid 
touching on the question in memoirs professing to relate to Eton College. 
Besides, [ am not without hope, that even these few brief observations 
March.—vyou, LXXXIl. NO, CCCXXVIL 24 























It must not Sie cee net ath adduced 


much as it to break down the proud and domineering spirit which 
mar pat children of the aristocracy ; that it teaches them to 


et i A: of life, of - mes a 
no ity of gaining experience. ey say, , e 
weatia ietiieand tie beee:te sstathenininte Gevlagediee of rank and 
power which they will have to encounter in other shapes in’ 
real life. Besides, they maintain that the system is necessary for theself- 

vernment of so large a number of boys; and that without its influence 
ion would run riot in their impertinence and impudence, 
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good behaviour except by hard knocks, the continual repetition of which 
is, doubtless, objectionable. They add, that the evil, if it is an evil, is 
@ necessary one; and whether necessary or not, that being once estab- 
lished it is impossible to eradicate it without breaking up the school. 

To the first of these averments it may be replied, that admitting that 
the practice of fagging has some effect in breaking down ta and 
domineering spirits, and that it has in some degree the good moral pur- 
pose alleged, the question remains whether this good is not attained at 
too great a cost and at too great a risk: for there is no slight danger 
that in breaking down the proud and domineering spirit you may break 
it down too much, and destroy the proud and independent spirit which 
it is desirable to preserve. Besides, there are positive evils attendant on 
this process, which must be evident to every thinking person. Is there 
not great risk that in making the boy a slave you may infuse into him 
the vices of the slave ? and is it not a sure way to teach him the low 
cunning, the equivocation, the deceit, and the lying which in all ages 
and in all countries have been observed to be the concomitants of the 
~~ SER ' 

to the ience which it may give them of the 
hardships and rigours of life, is not such a plea very li iaddinn on the 
benefit of children being allowed to burn themselves in the fire and to 
have their legs and arms broken occasionally, for the purpose of making 
them acquainted with the sensations which such occurrences are calculated 
to — ea them ! 
to the supposition that fagging is of use for habituating a boy to 
arama to rank and power, it may be answered that it is am 
ikely to produce subserviency than deference ; besides, nature establishes 
adifference of grade amoog boys in thei their strength, and their 
personal skill, which will ys command deference, and induce others 
to have regard to their superior power, without its bei to 
superadd a system of recognised master and slave in aid of it. That 
y possessed by one boy over another requires 
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to be watched, checked, and controlled by the masters in authority, is ay 
evident as that the superior power of one set of men over another, in 
maturer life, requires to be controlled by a superintending government. 
But with respect to what is called the self-government of so large @ 
number of boys, if a system of fagging can be so called, one thing is 
quite certain, that it is much easier to let the wee meer themselves’ 
after that fashion, than to take the trouble to govern them by a watchful 
and assiduous system of superintendence. 

But on this point there is a defect in the constitution of the college; 
it whe - ae mcs nor _ tutors’ business, to look after their 

upils in their dames’ houses ; nor have they the opportunity to do so, if 
f were. That care is necessarily left to the Prot and she lochiovens 
and fiery spirits of thirty or forty boys, some of them bordering on 
eighteen years of age, are obviously beyond a woman’s control. To be 
sure, it is her duty to report mal-practices to the college authorities ; 
which sometimes, in fl t cases, she does ; but if such reports were 
frequent, it would give her an ill-ename among the boys; and as her 
emoluments are derived from the number of boys whom she can attract 
by her popularity to her boarding-house, it requires no lengthened argu 
ment to show what must necessarily be her leaning. 

There is only one other plea on the part of the supporters of the 

stem of fagging that remains to be noticed ; and that is, the impos- 
sibility, as it is alleged, of eradicating a practice which has become so 
deeply rooted. 

There can be no question that this operation would be exceedingly 
difficult ; but it is not impossible. The difficulty, in my opinion, would 
consist, mainly, in the deficiency of the necessary instruments to 80 
laudable a design into execution. The head-masters might imo thde 
decree ; but, like a police act of Parliament, it would be a nullity without 
authorised agents to carry its provisions into effect. The dames could 
not assist much in its execution ; their sex and their position preclude it. 
The tutors, who are also the masters in the schools, have as much as they 
can do in attending to the scholastic education of the boys. A something 
more is wanted: either more masters, to allow time for them individually 
to attend to the moral discipline of the boys; or some distinct officers, ' 
similar to the proctors in the universities, to attend to this specifie object. 
Then, fagging might be abolished at once. But even as it is, mach 
might be done to check we abuses ; but me must be for that vers 
system of fagging be neither openly connived at, nor tacitly permitte 
rine college authorities. An the Lge on must be total, positive, 
and unrelaxing; no hole must be left for the abuse to ereep in at again 3 
no pretext must be allowed for any boy to exercise authority over 
another. 

It is to be observed, that fagging was not, strictly, permitted; if 
Goodall or Keate had been asked the question, he would have replied,— 
“No, it is not permitted.” But Goodall and Keate knew very well that 
the practice existed most oppressively ; and neither of them ever did any 
thing to put itdown. I remember when Goodall became head-master 
of the Upper School, a little boy ran across him as he came out of the 
quadrangle, at the moment when a fifth form called out, “Here, you 
sir, come here!” “ Run away!” said Goodall ; “run away! say you're 
fagging for me.” Now, Dr. os we & most amiable man ; he was 
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remarkably mild and indulgent, and the boys had a great affection for 

his and'T shouldbe to say a single word calculated to reflect on 
even in his met the desire to on this subject truth- 

fully 


grave 

, and to assist so far as my humble endeavours may assist, to put 

down a ice which is so prolific of evil consequences, obliges me to 
i all minor considerations. 


Now, I remember it struck me at the time, and it has struck me more 
ibly since, that if Dr. Goodall, on that occasion, or on some similar 
occasion, had taken on himself to make some inquiries as to where the boy 
ing, what he had to do, and what time he had at his disposal, he 
ight have checked in some degree the undiscriminating and tyrannical 
practice of the elder boys in fagging the younger ones on all occasions, 
without regard to their duties or avocations. But this trifling anecdote 
is sufficient to show that the practice of fagging was tacitly sanctioned by 
the — authorities. If it had not been sanctioned, what was more easy 
but for the kind and good-natured Goodall to say, “ What is the meaning 
of this? By what right do you (the big boy) call this little one to you 
against his will and to the interruption of his duties?” But Goodall had 
been fagged in the same way in his own time, and he in a like manner 
had f. others ; bs the fa mueetannee et he had “s the practice 
was in uality of fagger not , which did not, perhaps, leave in 
his mind - Takivemitenentieanay'et the system. So that following 
in the ancient routine of the school, all he could do, when he saw the prac- 
tice in action before his eyes, was indirectly to sanction the system, by 
telling the boy to “run away and say you are fagging for me.” 

This little anecdote may seem trifling in itself; but to my mind it 
illustrates forcibly the laxity of the college authorities in respect to the 
repression of the power exercised by the higher over the lower forms under 
the practice of fagging at our public schools ; and of their tacit and in- 


; 


‘dolent sanction of a system which can be characterised only as the slavish 


degradation of the weak to the licentious tyranny of the strong. 
or can it fail to strike those who reflect on the evil consequences of 


‘such a system, in which the children of the aristocracy are thus trained— 


those children, be it remembered, who are destined for the most part to 
fill offices of high command, and in whom will be vested, principally the 


vernment of the country— that the practice of ragging with the despotic 
to engender, is a 


most dangerous preparation for the exercise of authority in manhood, 
whether as commanders of regiments or of ships, or as legislators sitting 
to decide on the rights and liberties of their inferiors in rank, in wealth, 
or in station ; or in determining the numerous questions which arise be- 
tween the governors and the governed, the nobles and the serfs, the rich 
and the poor. 


Cuapter XI. 


Ir has sometimes been a matter of surprise to me that the Eton boys, 
exposed as they are to the demoralising influences of the vicious practice 
which | have briefly described, should be, as a body, so eminently distin- 
guished for the exhibition of all the higher and nobler qualities which ex- 
cite admiration. But on further thought this proves only that the high 
sense-of honour and the general good feeling which prevails in the 
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college is too strong for even the demoralising practice of ing to de= 
stroy. Nor must it be supposed that the oppressions ised under this ~ 
system are general ; the evil systemis general, but its violent abuse occurs 
wa’ | among a few. 
either does the possession of despotic power at all times utterly de- 
ve the minds of those who exercise it ; it allows scope for the exhibition 
of the virtues of génerosity, clemency, and self-moderation. So that the 
possessor of unlimited authority has opportunities for the display of certain 
virtues which are not within the reach, in so great a degree at least, of 
ordinary persons. As it is with kings and with nations of men, so it is with 
the anomalous republic of boys of Eton school ; the existence of despotic 
power furnishes occasion for the display of great vices and of great 
virtues. 

I remember the reply of an old gentleman who was asked to describe 
the characteristic feature of an Eton boy; he reflected for a few moments 
and then replied, “I should say that an Eton boy was essentially a gen- 
tleman; that is to say,” he added, “a gentleman not only in manners but 
in mind, and which title, when properly understood, is the highest which 
can be conferred.” 

And no one will deny the justness of this description, notwithstandin 
the existence of fagging ; for the predominant sentiments of honour al 
high feeling which stamp them with this characteristic is so general as 
to overpower even the evil effects of the fagging system which is so much 
to be deprecated. 

Some may ‘consider this, at first sight, after what has been said on the 
demoralising effects of fagging, as a contradiction ; but, on closer 
examination they will find that it is not a contradiction, but rather an 
enhancement of the good and high qualities which the boys bring with 
them, and which are fostered at the school ; they preserve their character 
of gentlemen, in spite of the demoralising influence of the fagging system. 
Unquestionably, some of them become very despotic gentlemen ; for un- 
happily this quality adapts itself admirably to the exercise of unbridled 
power. Indeed, the most despotie characters of ancient and modern 
times, by all accounts, were most gentlemanlike persons ; and if they did 
like rather to have their own way, and had a trick of bending all other 
men’s minds to their own purposes, it was done in such a polite fashion, and 
with such a well-bred air, that it was impossible not to admire the finished 
and refined manners of the despots who made servitors and slaves of the 
rest of the people. , 

To be sure there are some cases in which grossness of mind and bruta- 
lity of manner accompany the possession of power whether kingly or other- 
wise, but these are exceptions. 

The same old gentleman maintained, also, that an Eton boy was 
always to be recognised by certain signs and tokens, which, although 
difficult and, perhaps, impossible to describe to strangers, were not to 
mistaken by his fellows. | He added, that he had remarked through life, 
that always, and under all circumstances, he preserved his character of 
“a gentleman,” and, with a subtile distinction which struck me as not 
less a characteristic of the old Eton boy than those which he was enume- 
rating, he declared, “that, although an Eton boy might commit a 
foolish, and even a wicked action, he would never do a mean one.” 

He commented much, also, on the imaginative tendency of their minds, 
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and t} os di . li ti to the f . and on th _ ] 
end the elementary studies relating to the meatal rosters of 
trade mmerce—instancing their aversion to figures, general] 

to the pe ae He bestowed unbounded praise, however, on thelr 
predominant qualities of liberality and generosity; and wound up his eulo- 


istic harangue , that an Eton boy w v 
Simei. 


It is not my purpose to pursue this part of my subject to any length, 
but it say tok ahnapealy that 0 vasiat of causes concur in creating, and 
in confirming this character of the Eton boys. They are, for the most 
part, the sons of the most highly educated, as well as of the most wealthy 
portion of the community; they are sent to the school at an age when they 
are young enough to have their tendencies moulded by the predominant 
sentiment of the establishment; the masters with whom they come into 
communication are all well-bred petane, of superior classical attain- 
ments, whose discourse is never of the vulgar arts of trade and commerce, 
nor of the matter-of-fact figures of statistical economy; but only of 
acholastic and poetical subjects of classic interest, of the high achieve- 
ments in love or war of the heroes of ancient times; of Grecian fable, of 
Roman valour, of S self-devotion, and of mythical exploits of 


exalted heroism, which address themselyes rather to the imagination than 


the judgment, so that the imaginative and poetical faculties are culti- 
seed to the neglect of the logical and es mom Indeed, the students 
at Eton may be said to exist in an atmosphere of poetry and imagination; 
and thus it is, that Eton College has bred many great scholars, many 
great poets, many great orators—but few great statesmen. 

I find that | am insensibly drawn into some passing comments on the 
scholastic and moral education of the boys at Eton; but it is one of the 
advantages of inditing memoirs, that the writer is not bound down to a 
strict observance either of the order of time or of the consecutiveness of 
argument ; he is permitted to be discursive, and it is his privilege to set 
down his recollections as they ocour, without much regard to order or 
arrangement ; and to record his thoughts as they arise, and may be sug- 
gered by the association of ideas prompted by some chance expression. 

hese do not put forward the pretensions of a grave and metho- 
dical work which requires, for its due execution, leisure and the absence of 
daily cares; and which ought, also, to be subjected to the process of the 
*‘nonum prematur in annum,” recommended by Horace; a practice 
which is so much neglected in these days of rapid writing, when thought 
and composition are expected to proceed at some mental rate of rapidity 
corresponding with the locomotive velocity of the steam-engine, or the 
communicative power of the electric telegraph. 

Availing myself of my privilege, therefore, I shall conclude this portion 
of my memoirs with some anecdotes illustrative of the manners and cus- 
toms of Eton ; and, ee of an ingenious idea conceived by one of 
the boys to establish a domestic system of “tick” of anovel nature. But 
first, I must tell a story illustrative of the character of the Etonians, which 
many who may chance to read these papers will, doubtless, remember. 

. ‘There was a certain horticultural enthusiast at Slough, a village a few 


miles from Eton, who was the h of a luxuriant garden, in 
which, like his great ancestor aoe be loved to dwell, until the devil, 


in the shape of an Eton boy, came to disturb his earthly paradise. It may 
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easily be conceived that the fruit-trees of this garden were particular! 
choice, a circumstance which the Eton boys arrived at the knowledge of 
from that ardent thirst for information for which those young gentlemen 
are so peculiarly distinguished. 

Now here I am very much inclined to make a digression, which I con- 
sider I have a perfect right to do if I please, on the subject of the natural 
propensity of all boys to rob orchards whenever they can find the oppor- 
tunity ; it is almost enough to convert one to Kant’s modern exposition 
of the ancient doctrine of “innate ideas ;” the robbery of orchards seems 
to be an “innate idea” of boys. The reflective reader will at once per- 
ceive how much might be said on the circumstance of their being de- 
scended from one common mother, from whom the propensity might 
fairly be said to be derived; in this idea alone there is hy RY matter 
enough for another Kant to form another system; but I shall content 
myself with merely this slight allusion to the point, and go on with my 
story. 

4 point of fact then, the Eton boys did, following the impulses of 
their fallen natures, rob the gentleman’s orchard of his most cherished 
fruits ; for the rogues, by a sort of instinct, always chose the choicest 
and the best. The garden was surrounded with brick walls reasonably 
high ; but what availed brick walls against audacious descendants of Eve 
outside who coveted the fruit within? It was in vain that the gentleman 
watched and that his gardener patrolled ; the boys watched the watchers, 
and eluded all their vigilance. The proprietor of the garden was at a 
loss what to do to preserve his last apple-tree from depredation. 

In his desperation, he hoisted an enormous placard on the three salient 
walls of his enclosure, bearing warnings of dreadful purport ; innumerable 
spring-guns, it was announced, were concealed ali over the garden, de- 
struction from which was inevitable; and man-traps set, of so powerful 
a description, that, as some one has humorously expressed it, “if a man 
got caught in one of them, it would break a horse’s leg !”” Vain threats ! 
Verba inania! The apples and pears disappeared as before. 

At last the mortified horticulturist hit, as he flattered himself, on a 
most ingenious device ; he resolved to try the effect of an illustrated 
placard, which should display in a manner the most striking and impres- 
sive the actual effect of one of the stupendous man-traps which he had 

rovided, or pretended that he had provided, in defence of his premises. 

o this effect, he ured from a London hospital the fore-leg of a 
human subject, Hh yr exhibited the next morning on the top of the 
wall, ferociously clasped by the teeth of one of the man-traps described in 
the placard below! This, he thought, would effectually terrify the 
juvenile marauders from further A we ogre 

It was of no use; the boys laughed at the exhibition ; and in moc 
of the threat, they contrived to convey away the amputated leg, whic 
they packed up and forwarded to the exasperated old gentleman at Slough, 

- ina hamper. Vexed, and wearied out with the unremitted assaults of 
his persecutors, the poor horticulturist had serious thoughts of leaving 
the neighbourhood and the county altogether ; when, as good-luck would 
have it, he chanced to mention fis misfortune to an old Eton boy, who 
had more knowledge of the character of his former associates than the 
unsophisticated grower of pears and apples, and who, out of compassion 
for his sufferings, addressed to him the following exhortation :-— 
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* You don't understand the Eton boys,” said he ; “‘ the more obstacles 
and dangers that you throw in their way, the more will their adventurous 
spirits be roused to defy and to overcome them. Take away your spring- 


ns and your man- if you really have any set, and remove all your 
hetohediots placards your walls, which only provoke to mischief 
and retaliation.” 


** What, then,” interposed the wretched man, “am I to do nothing ; 
but lose all my fruit — after year, without help or redress ?” 

“ Do this,” said the old boy; “hang up a polite invitation to the 
Eton boys, addressed to them exclusively, and informing them that they 
may have free access to your garden, and eat as much fruit as they 
please, at all times, WITHOUT PAYING!” 

The old gentleman pondered on this counsel, and liking the conceit, did 
even as he was nc al The next time that a marauding gang appeared, 
the first thing that caught their eyes was the “ paper,” inviting them to 
eat as much of the fruit as they lesen’, “‘ WITHOUT PAYING.” 

“‘Confound the fellow’s impudence!” exclaimed Lackrent, “do you 
see that? He says we may eat his fruit without paying! [I'll be 
hanged if I'll eat the fellow’s fruit without paying! Would you, 
Li n ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Linden. “ By Jove! what does he take us for ? 
Does he suppose that the Eton boys eat people’s fruit without paying 
for it? What mean fellows he must suppose us to be! It’s an insult 
to the college !” 

“ T vote that we get a lot of fellows, and smash his windows for it,” 
resumed the indignant Lackrent, who had ever been first and foremost 
in the marauding expeditions; ‘‘ who cares for his confounded apples 
and pears? When we want them we can buy them. What are we to 
do now ?” 

“It’s a bore,” said Elmes, who was one of the party, “ and the fellow 
— to be well thrashed for his insolence ; but it’s clear we have no 
right to spoil the garden in the old way now that the owner invites us 
to walk in and eat as much as we please, ‘ without paying’—the old 
rascal.” 

And so said they all; the old Eton boy knew their tempers well ; 
they were checkmated ; they could not take by force of arms what was 
freely offered—there was no fun in that ; they could not degrade them- 
selves by eating the man’s fruit without paying for it ; that was a mean- 
ness not to be thought of. Cursing the old fellow, his apples and his 

and themselves for their disappointment, they returned back to 
the school, re infecté, and from that time the old horticulturist never 
lost an apple ora pear by the hands of the Eton boys; the principle of 
honour which animates them, preserved his garden as if it was an en- 
chanted castle, from all future college marauders ; and although the old 
ntleman has long since been gathered to his fathers, his premises are 
eld sacred even unto this day. 
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THE PARIAHS OF FRANCE. 


Ir it was nece to show with what an invincible persistence pre- 
judices master mankind, and how powerless the law is to change those 
manners which it reproves, the history of the accursed races of France 
would suffice for that purpose. It is easy to comprehend how the Jews, 
viewed as the descendants of the murderers of a Saviour, became objects 
of hatred and contempt among the more zealous Christians. It is 
equally easy to understand why the gipsy race, without law or faith, have 
been from all times proscribed by the nations among whom they rather 
wander than take up their permanent residence ; but there are races who 
resemble neither of these, who live in fixed abodes, who profess the same 
religion as their neighbours, who gain their livelihood by useful and 
honourable industry, and yet who mingle not with their neighbours by 
marriage or otherwise except in few and rare occasions, and who always 
preserve some features of physiognomy, language, dress, habits, or mane 
ners, which stamp them with the seal of difference of race and origin. 

Many examples might be quoted in illustration of this state of things 
existing in a slight extent in our own country, but we have to do at the 
present moment with France, in parts of which, the deep-seated prejudices 
which were more particularly entertained during that long and uncertain 

eriod !of semi-barbarity, designated as the dark or the middle ages, have 

en less effaced by the general diffusion of that civilisation which softens 

manners and rubs off the asperities of human prejudices, than in this 
country. ' 

The small and discarded race called that of Oiseliers, or Ogelies, has 
almost disappeared from the Duchy of Bouillon, whose ducal castle they 
had once seized possession of, but being brought into subjection by the 
bishops of Liege, were reduced to the vilest offices within and around the 
same castle ; till they were erroneously looked upon by their neighbours, 
as descendants of those Jews who had been most clamorous for the Cruci- 
fixion, and who had been sent over by Godfrey de Bouillon as captives to 
the Christians. 

But there exists in the present day, in the suburbs of St. Omer, called 
Haut-Pont and Lyzel, a community considerable as far as regards num- 
bers, who, without being vapeeiio’ sedulously keep themselves apart and 
distinct from their French neighbours. The language of these people is 
like that of the Hellgolanders, a mixture of Flemish, German, and 
English, in which it has not yet been determined which of the Saxon 
elements most prevail, but which dialect is not comprehensible to the 
Flemings of the same neighbourhood. 

The physical position of this peculiar race rb me attests that they 
spring from a colony which originally recovered its territory from the 
great marsh that up to the eleventh century extended from the sea to 
the neighbourhood of St. Omer. The main thoroughfares of Haut- 
Pont and Lyzell are in both cases water, and many a time have we taken 
boat from the latter village to shoot wild fowl, or to visit the once cele- 
brated floating islands and the picturesque monastic ruins in the now 
Toyal forest of Clair-marais. 

Most various, however, have been the theories advanced to explain the 
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origin of the Hautponnais and the Lyzelards. An existing tradition 
traces them back to the epoch of the invasion of England by the 
Saxons ; another herd of Saracens, who carried their 

ions i udes makes them descendants of the 
Saxons dispersed by Charlemagne ; M. Legrand de Castelle argues that 
denanaditettiadoad tn otdass Ment General Vallongue asserts 
that 


ing froma colony of Flemings, who took refuge beneath 
Seweltt of St. Omer from the fury of the Normans ; and, y, M 
Lesbroussart sees in them the descendants of those German soldiers 


whom Baldwin V., Count of Flanders, reformed after having made peace 
with the Emperor Henry III. 

There exists more in the interior of France, at a village called Cour- 
tisols, near Chalons-sur-Marne, another race of strangers, whom the 
es of war, or other circumstances at present unknown, led to 
their settling at that icular spot. The tradition of the country is 
that these people are of Swiss origin, but this view of the case is not, in 
the opinion of qualified persons, corroborated either by their language or 
customs, 

Still more centrically, at a little town called Paray le Monial, in the 
Charolais, as also in the department of Lozére, there exists a race desig- 
nated as Polacres ; it is supposed from the kind of vessels in which they 
attained the coasts, who have also been supposed to be Moriscoes or Jews, 
chiefly from their burying their dead in grottoes open to the east. 

There is a still more considerable population scattered over the depart- 
ment of |’Ain, known by various names, as Chizerots, Burins, and Ser- 
moyens, who are as much discarded by the peasantry of their neighbour- 
hood, as are the few Waldenses still to be met with in the same districts. 
A tradition makes them descendants of the Saracens who invaded France 
in the eighth century; but the learned Orientalist, M. Reinaud, has 
demoli this theory. These poor people were subjected in feudal 
times to all the miseries of serfdom, such as main-morte, &c. Among 
other duties that devolved upon them, one was to beat the ditches round 
the ducal mansion of Pont-de-Vaux to prevent the frogs from croaking 
and annoying the lordly inmates. 

There also exists a small population with dark hair, and sun-burnt 
i mT in the peninsula formed by the union of the Loire and the 

ienne, a spot which is designated as Le Veron, and which people have 
been supposed, but upon equally untenable grounds, to be descendants of 
the Saracens. It does not appear, however, that these poor people, who 
suffer much from malaria, are rejected in marriage, or eontemned and 
despised like the discarded races of l’Ain, who speak of the country they 
inhabit as France, and of its inhabitants as Frenchmen, as if they did not 
consider themselves included in the same ; 

But curious as in an ethnological point of view is the existence of 
small communities thus dwelling in the heart of a great nation, and yet 
more or less discarded by their neighbours ; such a strange and anomalous 
picture of long enduring prejudices is far exceeded by what is presented 
to us by the history of the race of people called Cagots in the ees, 
— in Gascony, and Caqueux in Brittany—the true Pariahs of 

ce. 

This unfortunate degrad 


ple, ed by popular opinion, and i 
ne oe ayer Fan, held in aversion, banished, 
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myers everywhere as pestiferous beings, contact with whom, or 
the sight of whom was a thing to be dreaded. They had no name, 
one their neighbours affected not to know it, in order to 
i them solely by the humiliating epithet of Crestiaa or of . 
Their huts were erected at a distance from the villages, to which 
only repaired to obtain their salary as carpenters or tilers, and to attend 
diyine service at the parish church. They were only admitted into the latter 

a little door, which was exclusively reserved for them; they partook o. 

consecrated waters from a parti vessel, or it was distributed to them 
at the end of a stick. Even in the church itself they had a corner in 
which they were obliged to keep themselves from the rest of the 
covey aig were even nap vanner that Leer a 
nate t of purer races, an were assigned a parti ocality 
even in that place where all are veilenad to an equality. 

The populace was so imbued with the idea that the Cagots did not 
resemble other races of men in any one particular, that a father reduced 
to the last degree of misery would rather a thousand times have seen his 
daughter stretch — her hand to ask yay ong sat gy ee hand 
upon a Cagot. This prejudice passed from the e to igher 

es of aoa ; ng Church and State united to expel front all 
honourable employment, the victims against whom they were so cruelly 
and obstinately prejudiced. They were persecuted with such minuteness 
of detail, that they were only allowed to draw water from particular wells, 
and to the present day, there is scarcely a village in the Pyrenees where 
_— is not a well or a spring designated as the “ Fountain of the 
agots.” 

Can we be surprised then, that under the influence of such ideas, the 
most calumnious imputations, and the most discreditable suspicions were 
attached to this unfortunate people? They were denounced as witches 
and magicians ; the odour of their persons was declared to be infectious, 
especially during the great heats ; their ears had no lobes, like those or 
lepers; when the south wind blew, their lips, their jugular glands, and the 
goose’s foot with which they were branded on the left arm, swelled up. 
The old traditions to which people give faith in the present ow: re- 
sent the Cagots as luxurious and irascible, as greedy, proud, haughty, 
and full of pretensions. One old tradition asserts that when the epithet 
of Cagot was given to any member of this caste, branded by opinion, he 
had the right to exact a reparation before the magistracy, but he could 
only receive this on condition of bearing the mark of a duck’s foot on 
the arm. It is certain that up to the end of the seventeenth century the 
Cagots of the Pyrenees, the Gahets of Gascony, and the Caqueux of 
Brittany, were obliged, by the laws then in force, to bear a distinctive 
. mark, called a goose’s or a duck’s foot in the parliamentary verdicts of 
Navarre and Bordeaux. 

We must ourselves personally plead guilty to having, when in the 
Pyrenees, confounded this condemned race with the Cretins of the valleys. 
Ramond was at that time our guide, and although we full well remem 
to have seen Gahets in the es of the Landes, who bore no moral or 
physical disqualification, who, on the contrary, were of y stature, 
firm in their flesh, their features strongly marked, and their heads well 
developed ; still it was not till we read Foes Francisque Michel's elab- 
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orate work just published,* that we felt how we also had allowed ourselves 
pepredmemwc mere Pe ae da pena eng 

It appears from Dr. Michel's learned work, that the first author who 
undertook to describe the Cagots was the physician Laurent Joubert, who 

ignates them as “ white lepers.” Next came Francois de Belle Forest, 
who wrote in 1543, and spoke from actual examination. He recorded 
a variety of opinions upon the origin of the race, some of which have 
been handed down, with little change, to the present day. Some, he 
says, refer the bann that weighs upon these people to the curse of 
upon his servant Gehazi, and that they are of the race to whom 
the curse of Naaman must cling for ever and ever. (Hence he calls 
them Giezites for Gehazites.) Others say that they are the remains 
of the Goths; while others believe that they are the remains of the 
heretical Albigenses, excommunicated by apostolic censure. 

Florimond de Reemond, a magistrate and counsellor of the parliament 
of Bordeaux in the sixteenth century, appears to have first traced the 
origin of the name Cagots to Cans Gots, or “Chiens Goths,” “ dogs 
of Goths.” Two Jesuits, who were missionaries in Bearn, called them 
Gascigothi. This opinion continued to receive favour till Pierre de Marca 
gave, in his “ Histoire de Bearn,” Paris, 1640, the result of his personal 
researches, and expressed his belief that they were descendants of the 
Saracens, who remained in Gascony after the defeat of Abd-el-Rahman 

Charles Martel, from whence sprang, he adds, the name of Gezitains, 

e imputation of leprosy, and the Sed of the goose’s foot. This 
opinion of De Marca’s was received as so satisfactory, that it remained 
unquestioned for a whole century, till several Spaniards, having returned 
to the old opinion that the Agots, as they are called in Basque and 
Navarre, were descendants of the army of Alaric II., dispersed by 
Clovis ; the witty Rabelais cut the Gordian knot by attributing to one 
race of people a double origin, asserting that they descended from the 
Goths and Saracens, and that they were “aussi puants que peu or- 
thodoxe.” 

One of the most curious opinions emitted upon the origin of the Cagots, 
was that of a solicitor of the parliament of Toulouse, who thus expresses 
himself :— 

We read in the universal history of Charron, that the valorous Yezith, or 
Gizith (Yezid), had filled the whole world with the glory of his name by the 
brilliant defeat of Hocmen (Husain), son of Ali, and son-in-law and nephew 
of Mahomet. Here is all the mystery that the word Yesite contains unveiled, 
and which no longer permits us to doubt that the Cagots descend from the 
Saracens, since the word Yezite is a compound from that of Yezith, grand emir, 


or khalif of the Saracens.+ 


Doctor Francisque Michel has not noticed that the opinion here emitted 
would establish a relationship between the Pariahs of the west and those 
of the east, at least of Anterior Asia, where the Yezidis, or I’zedis, so 
called after the renowned Yezid, live under the bann of the oft-repeated 
calumnies of devil-worship, of midnight extinction of candles, &c., &c. 
It is curious, also, that mysterious hebdomadal meetings are also laid to 
the account of the Cagots. 





* Histoire des Races maudites de la France et de ? Espagne, par Francisque Michel, 
docteur en lettres, &c., &c. 2 vols. Franckfort. 

t Dissertations sur les Anciens Monumens de la Ville de Bordeaux, sur les Gahets, 
etc., par M. 'Abbé Venuti, Bordeaux, 1754. 
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The learned Abbé Venuti added to the confusion of opinions alread 
existing, by asserting that the Cagots were descendants of Christian pil- 
grims to the East, and of Crusaders who had returned to their own coun- 
try infected with the white leprory—the Al Guada of the Arabs, and Al 
Barat of the Jews. 

As the Albigenses, the Waldenses, and other people who had rebelled 

inst the church, and even Queen Bertha herself had been branded 
with the mark of the goose’s foot, there were not wanting many who 
upheld a similar origin to the Cagots. 

Ramond, whose beautiful work on the Pyrenees was published in 
1789, was the first to overthrow the supposed Saracenic origin of the 
‘Cagots—a theory which has since been satisfactorily dismissed by the 
orientalist Reinaud. 

“Is it possible,” he says, ‘that Arabs, left to themselves in remote 
and secluded spots, should have preserved no traces of their language, 
their religion, or their manners ?” 

The popular opinion—that of the people of Basque, Navarre, Bearn, 
and other provinces among whom these races, doomed to infamy, have 
been chiefly located—has always been in favour of their Gothic origin, 
some looking upon them as Arians, others as descendants of the Visi- 
goths. Many who have participated in these opinions—medical men 
residing in the country, and, still more, especially the well-known Palas- 
sou, have also satisfactorily shown that it was an error on the part of 
Ramond ; and others, to confound the Cagots with the Cretins and 
the .goitreux—people afflicted with infirmities almost peculiar to moun- 
tainous districts. 

But still there have not been wanting, in modern times, new opinions 
struck out by able men, and supported by all the strength of learning 
and research. Count de Gebelin, in his etymological dictionary of the 
French language, considers the Cagots to be the true aborigines of the 
country. In 1833, the distinguished geographer, Walckenaer, lent the 
authority of his name to a new theory, which was, that the Cagots are 
descendants of the Christians of Novempopulania, who first received the 
Gospel in the third century. Lastly, Dr. Francisque Michel, who has 
devoted far more attention to the subject than any who preceded him, 
believes that the Cagots are descendants of Spanish refugees, who fled 
from the persecutions of the Moors to submit to a yoke, a thousand times 
more insufferable ; and who are indebted for their long-enduring misery 
to a political error on the part of Charlemagne, Charles the Bald, and 
Louis le Débonnaire, which has been perpetuated up to this time. 

Taken numerically, we find that, up to the present day, out of fifty- 
two published opinions, collected by Doctor Michel’s industry, fifteen are in 
favour of a Gothic, and eleven in favour of a Saracenic origin. Three 

~ have advocated the opinion of their being Jews, a similar number their 
being Giezi, or Gezitains (Gehazites), and about the same number their 
being Crestiaa, or primitive Christians. Two have considered them as 
Albigenses, one as Yezidis, one as Celts, and one as pilgrims and Cru- 
saders. Seven again have accounted the race as lepers, strictly, or onl 
partially so speaking, and three have confounded them with the Cretins. 
Many attribute to them an origin in which two or three of these opinions 
are involved at the same time; and others, as Michelet, for example, 
ne themselves with designating them as the “ Pariahs of the 
est,” 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, 
“If you're a gemman, you'll behave as sitch.”—(Casman loquitur.) 


Ir has become an universal axiom that there is no royal road to know- 
ledge; but that he who would acquire it must earn his qualifications by 
dint of the severest study. : . 

| We are ‘not going to-dispute the truth of thie proposition ins general 
sense, for our owm experience reminds us of only too many occasions on 
which we have most signally failed—simply because we have not taken 
the trouble to go through the preliminary course of training. : 

The first time we ever went out shooting (we were forty years of age, 
and had never had a fowling-piece in our hands before), we equipped 
ourselves in a russet coat, with unnumbered pockets, undeniable gaiters 
for quickset hedges, the stoutest water-proof shoes for heavy land and 
wet turnips, a game-bag of the widest capacity, a double-barrelled gun 
of the best make, and the finest assortment of percussion-caps, patent 
cartridges, and other paraphernalia that ever was possessed by sportsman. 
It is an old saying, that cucullus non facit monachus, and it was per- 
feetly true on this occasion. Externally, we were (or thought ourselves) 
a model for stubble-rangers, and we glanced somewhat contemptuously 
at the old velveteen coat of the gamekeeper who followed the party. 

As we got over the first gate, our pride, like Acres’s valour, began to 
ooze out at our fingers’ ends, and by the time the dogs began to quarter 
the ground, a strong internal conviction assured us that we had never 
made so great a mistake in our lives as when we fancied that, to be a 
sportsman, it was only necessary to perform the simple act of pulling a 
trigger. We accomplished that part of the business easily enough—too 
easily, indeed; for, instead of confining ourselves to one trigger, our 
eager fingers clawed simultaneously at both, and off went both barrels 
at the same moment. This would have been of little consequence if we 
had fired (as that literary guide-post, the Atheneum, which always points 
wrongly, says), ‘in the right direction ;” but, unluckily, the explosion 
took place as we were bringing our gun up to the slevaler, and the con- 
tents, if they did not actually lodge in the person of the Reverend Mon- 
tague Blazer (the crack shot of the county), most severely galled his 
nether man, and he owed his eseape from serious damage rather to the 
stoutness of the cords which he wore, and tothe distance at which he stood, 
than to act of skill on our part, or want of unanimity in the two 
charges of No. 4, “warranted not to spread.” 

An accident may happen to the most experienced, but when it became 
known in the that both barrels had gone off together, we were by 
common consent declared “unsafe;” the gamekeeper, revenging himself 
for our superciliousness, refused to re-load our gun, and being left to 
ourselves, in our anxiety, we put the cartridges in the wrong way, were 
ashamed to acknowledge our mistake, so pretended to have sprained one 
of our ankles, hobbled out of the field, and then walked briskly home, 
satisfied, in our own mind, that there was no royal road to partridge- 
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-" Our success in hunting, making our maiden attempt about the same 
eventful period of life w =n, sxcbecqeatialgs, Wa sie bee Saket 
“a fool indeed,” was much on a par with the sporting experiment alread 
described. It.was not the first time we had been on horseback, 
our seat was none of the happiest, but our previous equestrian performances 
—and they were longo intervallo—had been contined to a little bone- 
setting along the me road, with an occasional canter in the enclosure 
a ington Gore, and we were therefore not perfectly master of 

routine of the “field,” or acquainted with all its conventionalities, to 
say nothing of never having faced “timber” or taken “ raspers” in the 
course cf our casual rides, Nevertheless, with a co that did more 
honour to our hearts than the judgment we displayed did to our heads, we 
ordered “a bit of pink” from the “ mart of Moses,” and (we may as well 
acknowledge the fact) got the rest of our equipment from the knowingest 
of “tiles” to the downiest of top-boots, at the same establishment, and 
thus prepared, trotted off one fine morning in December to join the meet 
of Ex Cubambotm Hounds at Tumbledown-spinney, two miles on the 
other side of Galloper’s-Green, a spot which is so well known that we 
need not further particularise the locality. : 

‘‘That man rides well up to hounds,” is one of the most complimentary 
remarks that can be made on a fox-hunter ; but the slight alteration of 
& preposition in the same sentence has a wey ange is any thing but 
complimentary. It was our misfortune (for in those days our zeal inva- 
riably outran our discretion) not only to ride “ up to,” but “into” hounds, 
and this occurred at the toe | ye check, partl errors aM horse was 
fiery and unmanageable, part use we are short-sig and partl 
aes say principally) ee we had no idea there was any thing in 
it that was unsportsmanlike. We certainly had no intention to lame, as 
the huntsman said, “two couple of the best hounds in the pack,” nor did 
we think we had deserved the epithets of “ muff” and “tailor,” accom- 
panied by some very violent adjectives which saluted our ears on all sides ; 
neither did we take in good part the advice of the master of the hounds, 
to ride home again as fast as we could, “ and never get on the outside of 
a horse again.” Although such advice was unpleasantly intimated, we 
might perhaps have foliowed it, had we been perfectly free agents ; but 
we were not, for the scent having been recovered, and the view halloa 
given at the very moment, the nag which had been recommended to us 
at Mr. Elmore’s as “ a thorough good ’un,” was resolved to justify his 
owner’s opinion of him, and without any reference to our inclinations 
in the matter, set off at a racing-pace and took us with him, as far as the 
first fence, where he left us planted in as nice a bed of thorns as any 
early Christian martyr could have selected for the exhibition of his patience 
and powers of endurance. After this it needed no very extraordinary 
‘stretch of sagacity to perceive that there was no royal road to hunting. 

These instances, which might, if necessary be multiplied, particularly 
with reference to other bodily accomplishments, such as salmon-fishing, 
when we were pulled into the stream ourselves owing to the liveliness of 
the fish, the strength of the tackle, and our extreme unwillingness to part 
with the rod; skating, at which amusement we broke three of our ribs in 
the mad attempt to achieve the outside edge before we could fairly stand 
upright in our skates; fencing, when pretending not to stand in need of 
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poked 
an imprompta pla and had t ise, or run the risk of being shot 
next morning icking an i tleman in the most frantic 
manner ; these do Masbationd which wigs be added to prove how im- 
possible it is to discover a royal road to knowledge even in mere physical 
attainments. 

What shall we say of that to which the proverbial expression is meant 
more particularly to apply, excellence in mental endeavour? There are 
many familiar examples at hand to declare its truth, no less striking than 
those which we have deduced from our own personal misadventures. 

Our friend Brainless imagines that he is able to write a first-rate novel, 
chiefly from hearing that first-rate men have failed in some particular 
attempt ; he tries the experiment, and produces something equal, in bril- 
liancy of style, raciness of expression, and vigour of delineation, to a 
washerwoman’s bill, or the filling up a turnpike ticket. 

Botchall had visited most of the picture-galleries in Europe, attended 
every sale at Christie’s, gave the loudest opinion at every exhibition 
in London, and in an evil hour whispered one day to himself, “ Ed anché 
son’ io pittore!” He plunged in medias res, and took for his subject 
“ The Judgment of Solomon,” but the judgment which he showed in 
doing so bore no resemblance to the quality of mind which the monarch of 
Israel evinced on the occasion referred to. 

That accomplished young gentleman, Augustus Howler, the musical 
critic of a distinguished weekly paper, “ devoted to the fine arts,” in the 
way that Curtius “‘ devoted” himself for his country, by leaping headlong 
into a gulf whose profundity he could not fathom, this youth by dint of a 
constant attendance at operas and concerts, a good store of lacquer (brass 
was a flight beyond his feeble assurance) and, we incline to think, on the 
strength of a pair of red whiskers, gave a musical party,“at which he pro- 
posed in a literal, as well as in a figurative sense, to play “ first fiddle,” and 
charm his guests with his unheard of powers of vocalisation. The evening 
came and the next day he was indicted for a nuisance and bound over in a 
heavy penalty to keep the peace towards all her majesty’s subjects for the 
next two years, at the expiration of which time, it was hoped, he might 
be brought to his senses. 

But although in point of fact there is no royal road to knowledge, no 
method of getting at it per saltum, the appliances in this age of improve- 
ment are many. There is no art or science, trade, accomplishment, or 
professional pursuit that is not attainable by every one, and that at the 
most moderate outlay. There are “ Hand-books” for everything, from the 
most abstruse to the simplest subject, presented in the most condensed form 
and adapted, as the saying is, ‘to the meanest capacity,”’ and it is certainly 
for no want of instruction if the world is not made wiser. Literary repu- 
tation too, may be had, almost for the asking. Here, for instance is an 
advertisement that has lately been going the round of the daily papers, 
in reading which we can arrive only at the conclusion that the writer who 
thus offers his services is the most self-denying genius that ever existed. 


a mask, we had our left eye nearly out ; dancing, when we tried 


.With exquisite modesty he thus addresses the “inglorious Miltons” whom 


he is anxious (for what “consideration” he does not state), to raise to 
the pinnacle of fame :— 
* To Gentlemen of literary taste. Fame and Confidential Assistance. 
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Manuscripts critically corrected. A quarterly reviewer, classical scholar, 
and political writer. of considerable experience, whose successful produc- 
tions in various departments of literature have been reviewed in the 
strongest terms of commendation by the most authoritative periodicals 
of the day, pledges himself to enhance or to create the ion of 
authors and diffident aspirants in any branch of the Belles Lettres. 
Poems, Satires, Essays, Lectures, Speeches, Prefaces, Prospectuses, Lead- 
ing Articles, Sermons, or Romances, of sterling value, composed to 

er and transferred. Works prepared for the Press. Inviolable 


secrecy. By post, care of X. Y. Z. 
We omit the address to preserve the paragraph from the advertisement 


duty. 

"What an invaluable fellow must this be, and as generous as his powers 
are great! Caleb Quotem was a fool to him! exandre Dumas, with 
all his myrmidons, could not get over the ground at the pace of this 
pheenix. The French writer, indeed, with all his versatility must yield 
the palm to X. Y. Z., for our Englishman sticks at nothing. Like 
Tom Thumb’s passion for Huncamunca, 


Nought is for him too high, nor ought too low! 


All's fish that comes into his net. He resembles that joyous spirit whom 
the poet has made to sing in the following strain : 
Say, what shall be our sport to day? 
‘There’s nothing on earth, in sea, or air, 
Too bright, too bold, too high, too gay, 
For spirits like mine to dare! 
One doubt only obtrudes itself in reading his advertisement. We never 
dream for a moment of questioning the range of his genius. He of 
course ca” run 


Through each chord of the lyre and master them all. 
*. 


This we have no difficulty in believing. Our only misgiving arises from 
the collocation of his subjects. ‘ Lectures” and ‘“‘ Speeches,’ “ Prospec- 
tuses” and “ Leading Articles,” “Sermons” and “ Romances.” In 
Fon of their “ sterling value” we fear, “‘ when composed to order,” that 
they may bear rather too strong a family resemblance ; that we might mis- 
take a speech for a lecture, a leading article for a prospectus, a sermon for 
a romance, or even more unfortunately confound a romance with a sermon. 
a dread lest he should be likened to the celebrated Dr. Hill, of whom 
the epigram says 
gis Ff For physic and farces 

His equal there scarce is. 

His farces are physic, 

His physic a farce is. 


However, there he is, for any man’s money, and a rare bargain, no doubt’ 
he will prove. He has led us a little away from our immediate subject» 
but we now return to it, believing that he was worth the digression. 
Three little volumes, got up in the neatest manner, and suitable for the 
waistcoat-pocket or reticule, for which, no doubt, they were originally 
intended, are now lying before us, the sight of which has led us into the train 
of thought which we have exposed (together with our own imperfections )- 
tothe reader. They bear the following titles: ‘‘ Etiquette for Gentlemen ;* 
March,—vou, LXxX1l. NO. CCCXXVI. 2B 
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The first work is already in its twenty-ninth edition! We question if 
X. Y. Z. can say as-much, even of the palmiest of his “ suecessful produe- 
SES 
het eo aaaie ih - 
for the public desire to Seininegesanl tescantengesionen, but 
when we turn to the title-page of the second volume, and see that it has 
flourished through thirty-five editions—(bona-fide ones, of course)—we 
are at a loss for words to express the delight we feel in thinking how many 
of our fair ~~ ee net ~ the high cee to gentility. There 
is, , an ix to “ Eti Ladies,” which may, in 
peg cebbantiten the larger ren pe work. It treats ms - 
sentations at court, and thus sets.a very tempting goal in view for those 
who are entered for the race. The success of “The Etiquette of Court- 
ship and Marriage” is not announced by “ editions,” but by ‘‘ thousands,” 
and the issue for 1846, the last published, has on the title-page, ‘“‘ Seventh 
Thousand,” a very fair result, supposing the two first works introductory 
tothe third. The author of the latter says, in his preface, that those “‘ ex- 
cellent little publications (Mr. Bogue, of Fleet-street, is the godfather of the 
whole family) suggested his own.” They could scarcely fail to do so, for 
to any one who chooses matrimony as his momentous * Crane and has the 
doctrine of harmonious proportions in his thoughts, it was but the work- 
ing of an ordinary rule of three: as the finished gentleman is to the 
perfect lady, so is courtship to marriage ; it was impossible to miss the 
conclusion. The close of 1847 did not herald the birth of another 
“thousand,” but this, perhaps, was owing to the panic; let us hope, as 
the present year is leap year, that the ladies will avail themselves of their 
quatrennial privilege. 

We will now turn to the contents of these “ excellent little publications.” 
We shall take them in the order already named, and begin with the gen- 
tlemen, premising (though, perhaps, there was no necessity for saying so), 
that the author is one, for he announces his pages as “ some of the results 
of his own experience.” He deprecates critiasm, from which he thinks 
his work is “ almost apart.” We are not quite of the same opinion, but 
we will endeavour to be as gentle as possible. And our task is the easier, 
for with many of his observations we entirely agree, nor have we been 
unamused by the anecdotes occasionally thrown in. He is not, however, 
scathless, and valuable as his lucubrations may be to some, they still serve 
to show that Job had not a bad idea of what was requisite in a critic, 
when he so fervently wished that his enemy would “ write a book.” 

The first subject discussed in the “Etiquette for Gentlemen,” is 
“ dress,” and here we start with a very consoling assurance. ‘ However 
ug you may be, rest assured that there is some style of dress which 
will make you passable. If, for example, you have a stain on your cheek 
which rivals in brilliancy the tan Ghantaalinnae (Margaux); or are 


afflicted with a nose whose lustre dims the ruby, you may dress so that 
the eye, instead of being shocked by the strangeness of the defect, will 
be reconciled at least, if not charmed, by the graceful harmony of the 
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Claret stains are certainly not -spote, nor are “jolly noses” an 
object of admiration, save in song, and it is a comfort to think that these 
violent hues may be toned down, but what we object to in this passage 
is the vagueness of the remedy hinted at. You ‘‘ may dress so as to 
make a red nose harmonise with your ents”—but how? We 
should liketo have acquired the i from the author's ‘‘ own 
resources.” © Is it by wearing a fireman’s jacket or scarlet plush inex- 
pressibles ? We should really be under serious obligations to the author 
if he would speak out in the thirtieth edition, for to tell the truth we are 
ourselves occasionally inconvenienced by a little more brilliancy in the 
tip of our nasal organ than is altogether becoming. Perhaps, however, 
we are wrong in concluding that our Mentor is not explicit, for in the 
next page we read,—“ Almost every defect may be concealed by a 
judicious use and arrangement of the hair.” Those who have the same 
passion for whiskers as the celebrated Queen of Navarre, who could 
never disassociate them from her ideas of beauty, will agree that, like 
charity, they may be made to cover a multitude of sins; but neither in 
wig, whiskers, nor even moustaches do we find any cure for the “ burning 
lamp” which made Bardolph so conspicuous when he ran up Gadshill in 
the night to catch Falstaff’ ’s horse. And we should be glad to discover 
what “judicious use” of hair can neutralise the expression of a pair of 
eyes that squint. But these, perhaps, are the exceptions alluded to. 
The strength of Samson lay in his locks, and there are not a few of the 
present generation who may not put in the same claim for consideration. 

There are, we learn, two things absolutely necessary to be done when 
the gentleman has arranged his hair and dressed himself after the 
author’s pattern. This is the first :— 

“ Before going to a ball or party you must be personally ins b 
your pare 7 a friend.” 4 cals of this Seoelaliiien x gr 
‘‘once saw a gentleman enter a ball-room, attired with scrupulous 
elegance, but with one of his suspenders curling in graceful festoons 
about his feet!” It was well for this gentleman, whose pantaloons, by- 
the-bye, must have set rather awkwardly, that it was so harmless a part 
of his attire as one of his ‘ suspenders” (vulgo voc. ‘ braces.”) 

And the second is as follows :— 

“Upon this subject” (the effect of dress) “the ladies are the only 
infallible oracles. Apart from the perfection to which they must of 
necessity arrive from devoting their entire existence to such considera- 
tions” (hear this, ye “ Women of England,” taught by Mrs. Ellis, ex- 
ampled by Mrs. Somerville, Miss Martineau, &c.); “they seem to be 
endued with an inexpressible tact, a sort of sixth sense, which reveals in- 
tuitively the proper distinctions. That your dress is eee by a 
man is nothing ; you cannot enjoy the high satisfaction of being per- 
fectly comme il faut, until your performance has received the seal of a 
woman’s approbation.” 

There is a difficulty here which our author does not clear up. What 
he writes is intended chiefly for bachelors, who are not always in a position 
for consulting the “infallible oracles,” nor would it be very convenient 
for a man to be obliged always to order his cab to set him down at Miss 
Eliza Smith’s on his way to a party, that she might “course o’er his 
exteriors.” 
2B2 
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If any misadventure similar to that recorded above should have chanced, 
the gentleman must feel as much shocked 


To see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 


the mistake, as if it had been exposed in a crowded room. - 

However, we have our gentleman on his legs ; now, to set him in 
motion, the first step is “the salutation.” It is as important and difficult 
an act as Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head. 

“According to circumstances, it should be respectful, cordial, civil, 
affectionate, or familiar : an inclination of the head, a gesture with the 
hand, the touching or doffing of the hat.” As Dangle says, ‘“ There is 
a vast deal to be done by dumb show and expression of the face.” 

We are not, in this instance, limited to formalities ; here are special 
instructions. 

“If. you remove your hat, you need not at the same time bend the 
dorsal vertebre of your body, unless you wish to be very reverential, as 
in saluting a bishop.” 

Like Hamlet, he commends the hat to its right use ; in the case of an 
Osric he says, 

“If you meet a fop, whose self-consequence you wish to reprove, you 
may salute him in a very patronising manner ; or else, in acknowledg- 
ing his bow, look somewhat surprised, and say, ‘ Mister—eh—eh ? ” 

is to say, reprove folly with greater folly. Our author must have 
learnt this rule in the school of Brummell. 

Introductions are to be effected “with mathematical simplicity and 

recision. Mr. A., Mr. B.; Mr. B., Mr. A.” Somewhat priggish this, 
but our friend is rigidity itself in this matter. 

On “ visiting” he thus advises :—‘‘ You must not talk about literature 
in a visit of condolence, nor lecture on political economy in a visit of 
ceremony.” 

We certainly should not recommend the latter in any case. 

The “gentleman” must be a martyr to his word. “If you have an 
invitation to a , never fail to keep your promise.” Well or ill, you 
must go, even if, like John O’Connell, you die on the floor of the house. 
“You may be certain that many others will break their word.” How! 
In the society frequented by our gentleman! Etiquette, then, has been 
written in vain. ‘By going, you will confer a real benefit.” This is 
sometimes doubtful. 

When the “gentleman” is invited to dinner, the author says, he must 
“arrive at oe am rigorously at the. hour specified.” We agree with 
him here, though we are not always prepared for such consequences as 
these in being too early. “ You find every thing in disorder ; the master 
of the house is in his Tiessindittont ; the lady is still in the pantry ; the 
fire not yet lighted in the parlour.”_ This is being “ rigorous” with a ven- 
geance, but there is balm in Gilead—there is still a remedy. “ If you 
arrive too soon, you may pretend that you called to inquire the exact 
hour at which they dine, having mislaid the note, and then retire to walk 
for an appetite.” We particularly recommend this plan in wet weather, 
—say in the month of November. The man who arrives “too late” is 

of in terms of justifiable severity. 

A good host is, in our author’s estimation, a creature unmatchable. 
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“To perform faultlessly the honours of the table, he must have the genius 
of tact to perceive, and the genius of finesse to execute; ease and - 
ness of manner; a knowledge of the world that nothing can surprise ; a 
calmness of temper that re 2h can disturb, and a kindness of disposi- 
tion that can never be exhausted. When he receives others, he must he 
content to forget himself ; he must relinquish all desire to shine, and even 
all attempts to please his guests by conversation, and rather do all in his 
power to let them please one another. He behaves to them without 
agitation, without ion ; he pays attention without an air of pro- 
tection; he encourages the timid, as out the silent, and directs con- 
versation without sustaining it himself. He who does not do all this, is 
wanting in his duty as a host ; he who does, is more than mortal,” 

We are entirely of the same opinion; at the same time, we should like 
to dine with our author, for we shrewdly suspect he thinks there. is one 
Amphytryon who is “ more than mortal.” 

The Carthusian principle is one a host is strongly enjoined to obey :— 
“When the master of a whet carves a dish, he should not ask his guests 
whether they will allow him to help them, but should supply a plate. in 
silence and give it to a servant.” This wed be very polite, but it strikes 
us as not very social; it is the very embodiment of Timon’s prayer ;— 
‘‘Make the meat be beloved more than the man who gives it.” We 
would rather drink wine (if our author will allow us) with the statue of 
the Commander of Seville than with so stony a host. 

Here is a delicate piece of advice with regard to the lovely Thais who 
may happen to sit beside you :—‘“‘If the lady be something of a gour- 
mande, and, in over-zealous pursuit of the aroma of the wing of a pigeon, 
should raise an unmanageable portion to her mouth, you should cease all 
conversation with her, and look steadfastly into the opposite part of the 
room.” If the fair gourmande should be a reader of the “ Etiquette for 
Ladies,” we hope she will never be placed in so false a position, but we 
admit that nothing more gentlemanlike can be imagined than “ the gen- 
tleman’s” behaviour, who does not even glance at “the lady” with the 
tail of his eye. 

The following rules are slightly rococo :—“ Before the cloth is removed, 
you do not drink wine unless with another.” Woe be to him then who 
refuses the sherry and hock handed round by the butler! ‘! Champagne 
is drunk after the removal of the first cloth ; that is to say, between the 
meat and the dessert.” Again we say we pity the man wad is compelled 
to wait so long. We would rather dine somewhere else. A high autho- 
rity (Grimod de la Reyniére) says;—-“‘ Buvez du Champagne pendant le 
diner,” but the dinner is over if we adopt our author's rule. 

We are by no means disposed to quarrel with him for objecting to the 
introduction of children after dinner. He calls them “ lovely nuisances,” 
and—at this particular moment—he is right. 

But the cloth is not yet off the table,—we are only halfway through 
the gentleman’s code,—and our pen is at the bottom of the page, beyond 
which we cannot venture. We must reserve what more we have to say 
on ‘ Etiquette” till another month. 
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THE OPERA. 


wn often hath a value above the known, inasmuch as the 
latter is comprised within certain bounds, so that the mind can grasp it 
readily ; whereas the former not being so limited, the fancy may disport 
itself, and fill up the void as it listeth, Thus, he who fancies he is 
admiring an actual object, often really marvels at nothing but the crea- 
tures of his own brain. Hence have political theorists, when they would 
sketch some country of perfect excellence, chosen some land that never 
existed, as the site of the beautiful state. Thus did Utopia and Eldorado 
become famous among men. 

Our dearly beloved Burton had never tasted coffee ; nay, he even 
terminated its name with an “a,” and he wrote concerning it in this 
fashion :— 

“The Turks have a drink called coffa (for they use no wine), so 
named of a berry as black as soot, and as bitter (like that black drinke 
which was in use among the Lacedemonians, and perhaps the same), 
which they sip still of, and sup as warm as they can suffer; they spend 
much time in those coffa-houses, which are somewhat like our ale-houses 
and tavernes, and there they sit chatting and drinking to drive away the 
time, and to bee merry together, because they find by experience that 
kind of drink so used helpeth digestion, and procureth alacrity.” 

Now, we who know what coffee is, with what a smile of benevolence 
do we look back upon the crude conjectures of old “ Democritus, junior.” 
Right pitiable appears to us his floundering between the Spartan black 
broth and the modern tankard of ale. We imagine that he rather 
lent to the latter direction. Yes, he deemed coffee a sort of hilarious 
drink, a jollification-promoting beverage, wherewith he and those amiable 

men, whose jests relieved his melancholy, might have refreshed 
their spirits arf promoted new pleasantries. Oh, beloved Burton! col- 
lector of oddity, and immortaliser of melancholy! “Cui vitam et 
mortem dedisti!”* Coffee is a very good thing in its way, but it is not 
the thing which you surmised. There is no fear that any brown-coloured 
divinity, his temples wreathed with the berries of Mocha, will supplant the 
vine-crowned Dionysus, nor that the rapid stir of the coffee-spoon will 
cause the clash of the Bacchic cymbal to be forgotten. 

Coffee follows dinner, and the opera follows coffee, and thus we are 
working up to our title in regular progression of time.. And we also 
wished to illustrate the state of mind in which an audience is placed, 
when an opera-bill is laid before it on the opening night of a season. 
A succession of new names,—what a field for conjecture ! 

Very often—(mind, not this season)—the expectations concerning 
pre-paschal vocalists have been doomed to disappointment. This was 
shown by the fate of the singer Melodioso, who appeared at the Opera 
in the year 18—. 

Early in the year, Melodioso came from the fair city of Neapolis to 
the foggy banks of the Thames, and delighted the barbarous natives by 


: 





_* “Paucis notus, paucibus ignotus, hic jacet Democritus junior, cui vitam 
didit et mortem melancholia.”—Burton's Epitaph. 
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his sweet notes. And Melodioso thought that he was another Orpheus, and 
that having moved mankind, he would also inspire brutes and trees with 
his music. Yea, he would often times swell with the ecstacy, which we 
rea ae Sn Pa Sey 

But every night, when Melodioso retired to rest, a little elfin figure 
stood. by’the side of his couch. The words “Buona fortuna” were in- 
scribed on its girdle, but yet its face was melancholy. Occasionally, the 
little would attempt to smile, but no nt hilarity could illu- 
mine that sad countenance. ‘The reality of sorrow ever broke through 
the gm of content. re 

4 name is of omen, t is mournful,” said 
io i ' good y aspect 

And the figure pointed to a tall veiled form behind it, and ing its 
hands with Fae it eried, “ Alas, alas, that I wlan an tf 
And he could get no other answer. 

Day succeeded day ; the delight of the natives at the notes of Melo- 
dioso went on increasing, but the face of his nocturnal visitant became 
more and more sorrowful, and the tall veiled figure became more and 
more conspicuous. 

Suddenly, a voice of thunder exclaimed, “ Easter,” and the tall figure 
threw aside its veil, standing before Melodioso with all the majesty of an 
august beauty. And with a wreath of cypress it struck the minute elf, 
which gave a shriek of intense agony, and then disappeared in vapour. 

The next day, Melodioso again sang to the natives, but they regarded 
not his song. The old wagged their,heads as they looked upon him; the 
young surveyed him with indignant scorn. 

And the heart-broken Melodioso said, “ Truly the small genius ‘ Buona 
Fortuna’ was a type of a success before Easter.” 

So it was in former days, but, we repeat, out of a parenthesis, there 
is nothing of the sort this year. Mademoiselle Cruvell, if not a smger 
of immense power, has an extensive voice of very even quality, and is a 

eful actress while she is a delightful vocalist. She does not at once 
astound her public, but she pleases every body, and she is more likely to 
take a permanent place in the Opera company than any female vocalist, 
previously unknown, who has made a début at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
since Moltini. Signor Belletti, the new baritone, has every qualification 
to be a most useful addition to the establishment. He has a good firm 
voice, and acts with uniform taste and judgment. Mr. Lumley is emi- 
_nently fortunate in securing two vocalists of such decided merit for the 

commencement of his season. 

As for the dallet, it is always admirable at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
glories of ‘ Alma,” of “Esmeralda,” of “ Giselle,” shed an unfading 
lustre upon those Haymarket boards, and from them new brilliancies must 
inevitably spring. 

This year we have a superb Terpsichorean entertainment called 
“ Fiorita et la Reine des Elfrides.” What an “ Elfride” is we have not 
the slightest notion ; our French dictionary cannot tell, us, our French 
friends cannot tell us. For us it is sufficient that Marie Taglioni, the 
younger, is the sovereign of the beings so called. The only thing of 
which we complain is, that she is supposed to be a spirit of evil. No, 
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Mr. Lumley, you may do what you like—you may people your 


7 . . 
most bewitching danseuses ; adorn it with your most 
in short, employ all those 


scenery and most subtle i 

Listing escent alle you so well know how to handle, but you she 
never convince us that there is any evil in Marie Taglioni. That juvenile 
innocence of countenance, that Sta g gaucherie of movement—that 
—that—that—* Marie-Taglionism” (for there is no other word), con- 
yinces us that she can never be an evil elf. Has she not a fear, that even 
against her will, her hair may throw itself out, and become, as it were, 
a snare to entangle the hearts of mortal men, and does she not therefore 
bind it back, and keep it harmless? Back to the printer with your pro- 
gramme, Mr, Lumley ; alter, erase, transpose—what you will—but do 
not try to persuade us that that dear naive Marie, who bounds about in 
manner so unsophisticated, is a spirit of evil. 

The accomplished Rosati, who, as we demonstrated last year, can put 
her feet in several places at once, is the heroine of the balle-—the young 
peasant, whose lover is snapped away by the evil (pshaw!) fairy. Rosati 
is the very personation of brilliant dancing, and of that confidence which 
the artist feels when she has thoroughly mastered the difficulties of her 
art. Those intricacies, which to many danseuses would be a goal .they 
could scarcely hope to reach, are to her mere play-work, trifling riddles 
which she can sportively solve with her nimble little feet. 

Then how beautiful is the seenery! Never has real water been em- 
ployed with such excellent effect. The jets of water rise, and intertwine, 
and blend, and sparkle, so that a prettier appearance cannot be con- 
ceived. 

Very different was the ancient use of water upon the stage. If any 
of our readers can number years enough to comprise the old aquatic 
glories of Sadler’s Wells, they will perfectly remember that when the 
boards were removed an inky surface was presented to the sight. The 
actors in those days were not magnificent. 

“Sir,” said Smith to Jones, in the pit of Sadler’s Wells, ‘‘ that water 
seems to be Styx.” 

“Sir,” said Jones to Smith, “those performers seem to be sticks 
likewise.” 


may 





HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


Tere has probably never been a more striking instance of a sudden 
change for the better than in the case of the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean at the Haymarket. Prior to that event, boxes scantily 
filled, and pit benches meagerly occupied ; subsequent to that event, 
boxes and pit both full. 

Mr. Lovell, already known by several successful dramas, has made a 
play which is the very thing for its purpose, and which Mr. Kean has 
very ee, Aare his own property. A wife who by her endeavours 
to save a brother, excites the suspicion of a husband, and the husband, 


who being devoted to his wife, is the more alive to feelings of jealousy— 
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these are the perso of the play, and by describing the personages 
we have almost deseri the plot. ge ” ' 

The ‘groundwork of the drama is not new, but the manner.in which 
the subject is worked out, so as to produce curiosity, notwithstanding the 
transparency.of the plot, is most admirable. The audience are kept in a 
state of excitement, which does not cease until the curtain has descended. 

However, the success of the Wife’s Secret is as much to be attributed 
to the excellence of the acting as to its own intrinsic merits. Mrs. Charles 
Kean, who plays the tender, devoted, but dignified wife, has a more truly 
feminine manner than any actress on the stage. The character is most 
ra aga | played ; beautifully mild in the calmer portions, terribly im- 

ive when energy was required. And Mr. Charles Kean, as the doat- 
ing but suspecting husband, exhibited a genuine pathos. Before his 
jealousy is aroused there is an air of honesty which at once commands 
sympathy, and the sorrow which is forced upon that manly nature is 
visibly and eloquently marked in his desponding gestures. 

The play has been followed by a farce called Dearest Elizabeth, from 
the pen of Mr. Oxenford. The infidelities of a married “ fast” man, who 
having lost a letter that may compromise him, uses every effort to regain 
it, form the foundation of the piece, which, with Mr. Keeley as the sinner, 
and Mrs. Keeley as the pert housemaid, keeps the audience in a roar. 








THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


‘‘Les Délassements Comiques aux Enfers”—M. Dumersan—Le Couplet de Made- 
moiselle Darcier—Variétés—Mademoiselle Potel—Théatre Frangais —‘“Te 
Puff”—Opéra National—“Le Brasseur de Preston”—“La Fin du Monde”— 
Mademoiselle Boutin—Théatre Historique—“ Monte Christo”—“ La Clé dans le 
Dos”—Arnal—“ Notre Dame des Anges”—Montdidier—Madame Guyon— 
“Théatre de Madame Ancelot”—“ Griseldis.” 


TALKING of revues, I have just seen a very amusing one at a remote 
Boulevard theatre, the Délassements Comiques. The salle alone is 
worth a visit, being, though of small dimensions, neatly and tastefully 
arranged ; and I wish I had never been doomed to see worse acting than 
that of the major part of the company. One cannot expect very first- 
rate pieces in a theatre where the remuneration of authors is necessarily 
limited ; nor, indeed, would the refined wit of a Scribe or a Rosier be so 
much to the taste of the audience as are the broad and somewhat un- 
classical sallies and repartees of Guénée or a Couailhac. ; 

The vaudevilles of the Délassements Comiques but rarely find their 
way into print ; they appear on the affiche for a certain number of days, 
oad then vanish without any one’s asking why or wherefore. It is only 
when a piece has been brought out with some attempt at scenic display 
that the performances remain unchanged for weeks together, and such a 
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in less no ti 
ietly as if only come from Mantes or Rouen, at furthest. 
Then begins the regular revue business ; all the events, inventions, and 
i ements of the by-gone year; all the remarkable novelties of the 
ifferent theatres, nay, even la Grippe itself, ether, and chloroform, are in 
turn personated by the several male and female artistes of the company. 
Here is “ Cléopatre,” here “ Jérusalem,” here the Opéra National, and 
here the Chiteau des Fleurs ; and all these successive apparitions are 
enlivened by smartly turned couplets and calembourgs so outrageously 
absurd that you cannot for the life of you help laughing at them. 

Nor are den wanting episodical performances in the salle itself, which 
are almost as amusing as those on the stage ; in the smaller boulevard 
theatres the avant-scénes are, on all grand occasions, frequented by parties 
of third-rate lions, who, in humble imitation of the tenants of the once cele- 
brated loge infernale at the Opera, consider themselves sovereign judges, 
weer whose deci sa 8 we ww appeal. This inferior variety of be 

ine species ma escribed as generally sporting pink or blue stri 
shirts, waistcoats hich in make and pattern rac e those marvellous 

imens of art exclusively manufactured for and worn by Grassot, of 

Palais Royal, and stout watch-chains, to which are attached as many 
keys, seals, and even pencil-eases as would weigh down the most solid 
chitelaine. These exquisites regard the i of the audience with 
the utmost contempt, and show it interrupting the performances 
exactly at the moment when every body but themselves is deeply interested 
in what is going on upon the stage. This is resented, as a matter of 
course, by the titis in the gallery, and cries of “ A la porte les avant- 
scénes |” “ Qu’on les mette dehors, les tapageurs !” varied by divers per- 
sonal allusions of any thing but a flattering nature, proceed from the 
remote heights of paradis. 

These demonstrations making but little impression on the 
offendin » one of whom ejaculates very audibly and very sarcas- 
tically word “canaille!” the uproar in the gallery increases in 
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as to reflect the greatest credit on her pictorial talent ; the second, though 
@ pains-taking performer, is no beanty; and the third—alas! that it 
should be so—is positively plain. Yes, Madame Bergeon, the once 
piquante representative of pages and gallant mousquetaires— 


Madame Bergeon, whose saucy eyes were once fatal as those of Kate 
any) oes Sera personage, condemned henceforward to 
twelve-line parts and ten-franc costumes. “’ Tis true, and pity ’tis ‘tis 
true.” 


Leriche, Sevin, and Emile are lively, spirited actors ; and Sagedien is 
an amusing comique; nor must Christian be forgotten, a new recruit, 
but a very droll one. 

The vaudeville final of the revue consists of about twenty couplets, 
nearly half of which were encored, the choruses being sung by the entire 
gallery. And all this with a stalle dorchestre into the bargain, for 
thirty sous. Prodigious! ! ! 

I spent an hour very pleasantly the other day with M. Dumersan, one 
of the oldest and best of France’s innumerable dramatic authors. He is 
now in his sixty-ninth year, having been born early in 1780, since which 
period he has written from 250 to 300 pieces for the theatre. The 
majority of these have been very successful, some immensely so; in sup- 
port of which assertion it is_only to mention “Le Petit 
Chaperon Rouge,” “Madame Gibou et M e Pochet,” and “Les 
Saltimbanques,” immortalised by Odry. M. Dumersan is also at the 
head of the medal and coin department at the Bibliothéque Royale, and 
has himself written several works on numismatics. He is slightly made, 
and his countenance is thin, but strikingly intelligent and most prepos- 
sessing. J have rarely met with a man of more polished or more agree- 
able manners ; he has all the courtesy and politeness of the ancien régime, 
mingled with a frank, yet modest bonhommie, peculiarly his own. 

“ Je sens bien,” said he, to me, “ que je ne suis pas de mon siécle; my 
sympathies, my tastes, my habits, are t of the eighteenth, not the 
nineteenth century ; and I regard, almost without interest, the love of 
change and thirst after novelty which characterise the present — 
tion.” §S ing of his own li uctions, he observed, that the | 
ama often been pleased to find merit in them, where he himself 

ived none ; but added, with a smile, “ Do not think me vain, if 
I tell you that I have diseovered a resemblance between myself and four 
a men France has ever produced.” I will quote his own 
words, 

“ Je ressemble a Voltaire, parceque je suis maigre; 4 Moliére, par- 
ceque j’ai l'estomac mauvais ; 4 Rousseau, parceque je suis timide ; et a 
Lafontaine, parceque je suis naif et béte.” 
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Few of those who any thing of M. Dumersan or his works, will 
be disposed, I imagine, to admit the correctness of the latter simile. 

On of “ Genevieve” at the Gymnase, about a year and 
a half ago, the music of one of the couplets was com expressly for 
Mademoiselle Rose Chéri, by Mademoiselle Garcin. e piece was de- 
servedly applauded, and so was the couplet, to which Scribe had written 
some very words; but its popularity was for some time confined 
to the Bonne Nouvelle. y in May, 1847, however, “La 
Vicomtesse Lolotte” being about to be produced at the Vaudeville, for 
the début of Mademoiselle Darcier, one of the authors accidentally be- 
thought himself of Mademoiselle Garcin’s air as likely to suit the voice of 
the débutante, and forthwith introduced it into his piece. The couplet 
was received with enthusiasm, and became Mademoiselle Darcier’s cheval 
de bataille during the entire run of “ La Vicomtesse Lolotte.” | 

Since then, it has gone the round of all the vaudeville theatres ; we 
find it in ‘* Un Cheveu Blond,”’ in “ L’Ordonnance du Médecin,” in 
‘‘ Aline Patin,” in “ Lavater,” and even in the “ Bancd’Huitres.” Nay, 
to this day, if an author be anxious to render Mademoiselle Telle-ou-telle 
thoroughly contented with the part he has written for her, and endeavour 
to ascertain her wishes on the subject, he will probably receive the follow- 
ing ultimatum. 

Mademoiselle Telle-ou-telle (loquitur).—Que mon réle soit beau. 


Que les autres soient mauvais. 
Qu’on me fasse chanter le couplet de Darcier. 


By the way, any curious reader may judge for himself as to the merits 
of this famous couplet, by making one of the audience at the St. James’s 
Theatre, when “ La Vicomtesse Lolotte” is performed there. It is sung 
in the first act, and the words run thus :— 


Moi, sans détour et sans hypocrisie, 

Je répondis, monseigneur, embrassez, 
Cette faveur, qui vous fait tant d’envie, 

Je vous Ja donne au prix que vous fixez ; 
De ce marché qui vous semble frivole 

Je pourrai bien un jour m’autoriser; 
Et si le roi me manque de parole, 

Ih bien ! le roi me rendra mon baiser. 


The troupe of the Variétés is now au grand complet; the names of 
Bouffé, Dejazet, and Lafont appear nightly in large letters on the affiche, 
nor is the appeal to the public made in vain. Lafont, especially in Rosier’s 
charming comedy, “Une Dernitre Conquéte,” is a potent magnet of 
attraction ; one rarely meets with a piece and an actor so exactly suited 
to each other. After these come Hoffmann, Bardou jeune, brother. of the 
clever performer of the Vaudeville, Dussert, Laba, Charles Pérey, Rébard, 
and Mesdames Flore, Marquet, and St. Mare, all, more or less, artistes 
of talent, of whom I may probably have occasion hereafter to speak more 
fully. But for the present my business lies with Mademoiselle Pauline 
Petel, the soubrette of the company, and one of the liveliest, pleasantest, 
and most painstaking actresses in Paris. 

I remember some two or three years back visiting the Théatre Beau- 
marchais in company with a clever young painter, and being struck with 
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the natural acting and gentilesse of a little paysanne in a sugar-loar 
coiffure and sabots. My companion did not, or would not, see ‘any thing 
remarkable in her, and at length, piqued at his indifference, T boldly pro- 
em that she would faire son chemin, and that we should soon find 

er rapidly mounting the ladder of dramatic celebrity. The curtain fell, 
and actress and prophecy were both ere long forgotten ; nor was it till a 
year ago that accidentally dropping into the Variétés, I beheld my little 
incognita of Beaumarchais playing Anais by the side of Vernet, in “ Le 
Pére de la Débutante,” and what is more, receiving almost as much 

lause as the immortal Gaspard himeelf. 

Since then Mademoiselle Petel (for such, on consulting the entr’acte, I 
found to be her name) has become a prime favourite with the public, and 
every author who wishes his piece to succeed, takes care to intrust her 
with a part in it. She cannot be called pretty, but her countenance is 
radiant with intelligence and good-humour, and there is a pert sauciness 
in her twinkling eyes which is most piquant and attractive. Moreover, 
she does not amuse herself in exchanging glances with the occupiers of the 
avant-scénes and stalls, like Mademoiselle ahem! like some of her 
camarades ; on the contrary, she is always en scéne, always ready with 
her replique, and always the same merry, rae unaffected little crea- 
ture as when I first saw her at Beaumarchais. Verily, have I not reason 
to applaud my own discernment and penetration, and to look hencefor- 
ward with supreme contempt on Vates, Bunbury, and even Miles’s Boy. 

M. Scribe’s new comedy, “Le Puff,” though undoubtedly a clever 
and witty production, is not, I think, destined to occupy a permanent 
place in the répertoire of the Théatre Francais. The personages are 
mere sketches, admirably hit off, it is true, but crude and unfinished; the 
gradual development of character, which can alone excite and keep up 
the interest of an audience, is wholly wanting. The plot is of the flim- 
siest, and the dénowement is abrupt and far from artistic ; from the begin- 
ning of the first to the close of the fifth act we are induced by the piquancy 
of the dialogue and the brilliancy-of the details, to suspend our critical 
judgment, in hopes of something occurring to waken our sympathy, and 
it is not until the fall of the curtain that we reluctantly own to a thorough 
conviction that if M. Scribe’s object has been to put his own theory into 
practice, to prove in propria persona that “il n'y a maintenant de vrai 
que le puff et le reclame,” he has, in his selection of a title for his comedy, 

n even more than usually happy. 

The cast of “ Le Puff” includes several of the best actors of the com- 
pany, Régnier, Provost, Brindeau, Mesdames Allan, Despréaux, and 
Judith. ‘To their united efforts the author owes much of his success, nor 
could the most exigeant writer desire to see a production of his pen done 
more justice to. It must be owned, however, that Madame Allan, clever 
as she is, appears more at home in M.de Musset’s proverbe of “‘ Le Caprice” 
than in a five-act comedy. Why, I hardly know, mais c’est comme ¢a ; 
possibly the personage represented by her in the latter is less pleasing, 
possibly the extraordinary toilette adopted by her, a white dress almost 
covered with black lace, and ornamented with red rosettes, with a coiffure 
to match, may have had its share in rendering the public less gallant than 
usual ; be this how it may, the result is decidedly unfavourable to Madame 
Allan, and the general feeling of the audience may be summed up in the 
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Wee short soli of my neighbour in the stalls, while the curtain 
was in the act of ing —* Cette famme-la est bien heureuse d'avoir 
débuté dans Le Coprical” i a 

+ 


“ Le Brasseur de Preston,” one of Adolphe Adam's most le 
eres has been recently revived at the Opéra National ; Madame 


Potier, nas artnet ages Comique, taking the part of Effie, 
originally created b i Prévost. The music Peo delightful 
that, however indifferently it may be sung, it must always be listened to 
with pleasure; but in this instance the execution was highly creditable 
to the fair débutante, who is in far better voice than I ever remember to 
have heard her. 

The réle of the Brasseur, one of Chollet's great triumphs, is most ruth- 
lessly massacred by a young actor (I really am not. the face to write 
inger) of the name oft Cabel, who has without any exception the strangest 
and most unmusical voice mortal lungs ever sent forth, neither tenor nor 
baritone, but something intermediate, as poor John Reeve used to say. 
How M. Adam can endure such a nightly infliction passes my compre- 
hension ; as for Chollet, he is luckily out of the way, at Bordeaux, or I 
am confident that M. Cabel would ere this have driven him to’Cha- 
renton. 
Iam more convinced than ever that this operatic speculation cannot 
ibly succeed ; on the occasion of the tenth representation of “ Le 
rasseur,” the receipts did not exceed 400 francs ; and bets have been 
already made that in six months the Cirque will be re-established in its 
old locale. Nay, it is even said that the manager, finding the musical 
organisation of the ¢iéis in a less advanced state than he had expected, 
lately demanded permission to transport his theatre to a more central part 
of the town ; an application peremptorily refused by the Minister of the 
Interior on the ground that a popular theatre ought to exist, if it exist 
at all, in a popular quarter, and that, as the license for the establishment 
of the Opéra National was granted on the express condition of its being 
a place of popular entertainment, it would be unfair to exclude the people 
from the enjoyment they might derive therefrom. Poor people! 
* * ~ ” 


The revue of the Porte St. Martin, “ La Fin du Monde,” would have 
been more attractive had it preceded instead of followed the “Banc 
d’Hiitres” at the Palais Royal. These pieces must always bear some 
resemblance to each other, and therefore the one which is first in the 
field has invariably the best of it. But in one respect the Porte St. 
Martin has no reason to envy M. Dormeuil’s bonbonniére ; it can boast 
among its actresses as pretty a woman as ever trod the stage of the Palais 
Royal. Yes, Pr may look indignant, Mademoiselles Lambert, Brassine, 
Durand, and Ozy, Mademoiselle Boutin may safely challenge comparison 


with the fairest among you; and were I Paris, and held in my hand the 

golden apple, Z should not be surprised if it fell to her share. 

__ Oh! Messrs. Cogniard, whenever you accept a new piece, stipulate, 

if you should find favour in the sight of your haditués, that the dramatis 

persone shall include a nymph—whether wood n ph, fountain nymph, 

nymph of the air, or nymph of the sea, never mind, so that it be a nymph 
some kind or other ; make your costumier prepare the lightest and 
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most ethereal garments imaginable, gauze, tulle, silk stockings, and.span- 
om iselle Boutin will do the rest. Nisabeb paajeliinabandts 
e- a * 7 * * 

The first representation of an important piece is generally regarded 
those Frenchmen, who have assisted, to oa oe own Sestthidee oe 
the occasion, as a most remarkable era in their lives. Thus, if you join 
a group of old playgoers, assembled in the _— foyer during the 
peep will perhaps hear one affirm, with an air of conscious su- 
pony, he was present at the first performance of “Les Mystéres 

Paris,” whereupon a second will allude to the first and only representa- 
tion of “ Le Roi s‘amuse,” of which Ae was an eye-witness; and a third 
will chime in with Ais having seen “ Vautrin” likewise played once, and 
only once, Wait a few years, and the same thing will be said of the 
apparently interminable ‘‘ Monte Christo,” the first two soirées of which 
now proudly alternate on the affiche of the ThéAtre Historique. How 
many more yet remain behind, no one but Dumas himself knows ; one 
thing is certain, viz., that as yet we are only on the threshold of the story, 
the second evening terminating with the return of the Pharaon, and the 
reeompence of the worthy Morel. 

After all, such a first representation is really worth remembering, not 
so much on account of the piece or acting as for the sake of the audience. 
Never, perhaps, was a ciniiee assemblage mustered together in a French 
theatre; never, perhaps, did eyes feast on more astounding incongruities 
than were to be seenin profusion on those twoeventful nights. Boxes, stalls, 
pit, balcon, nay, even the second gallery and the entrance to the musi- 
cians’ orchestra were thronged with celebrities, fashionable, political, 
literary, and dramatic; the foyer and couloirs were crowded in each 
entr’acte with peers of France, academicians, lions, authors, critics, and 
actors, jostling one another in-stern equality, and all (to say the very 
least) as eager to be seen as to see. The worst places in the house were 
sold for fifty francs, and one box, for which a pretty vaudeville actress had 
offered 300 francs, was knocked down for 500 to a Russian boyard. 
Dumas avant-scéne was occupied by Princess Mathilde Demidoff, Jules 
Janin tenanted a loge de face, Léon Gozlan and Eugéne Guinot were my 
near neighbours in the orchestre. Madame Ancelot was perched in a 
little upper box, almost invisible to the naked eye ; the deuxiéme balcon 
was embellished by Mademoiselle Duverger, who took care to appear each 
evening in a different ¢oilette; and near her was seated a lady in a 
fect blaze of diamonds, which would have been magnificent had they been 
real. The stones might, however, have — passed muster, had not 
the wearer’s predilection for Palais Royal jewellery been pretty generally 
known ; as it was, they originated a clever mot, which soon made the 
tour of the theatre. 

“ Aprés tout,” said the witty Madame —— to her neighbour, “les 
diamans de cette dame ont quelque rapport avec la piéce.” 

“* Avec Monte-Christo ? comment donc ?” 

“ Puisque ce sont des cristaux montés ! 

Mélingué plays Edmond Dantés most ably; the different disguises 
assumed by this important personage are cleverly sustained, and the cha- 
racter, as traced in the novel, is, in every respect, well and faithfully ren- 
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dered. Boutin looks Caderousse to the life, and Mademoiselle Person (Le 
Carconte ee) “right down a 
mistake,’ as Jack Brag sa ‘ neral acting is good, 
the mise o sink ca. Wied sigss canbe sagticd Wo G8 the 
theatre for two hundred consecutive nights! 

’ + * . 


Arnal’s first creation at the Gymnase, “La Clé dans le Dos,” is an 
unlucky one, both for himself and the management, being neither likely 
to increase the reputation of the former, or to benefit the treasury of the 
latter. The habitués sHatishaaiealigrs incertwd by: Meus: Davert tnd 
to comprehend the peculiar inven Messrs. Duvert an 
reer nor is it to be wondered rg a those who for years have been 
charmed by the refined wit of Scribe, should be, to say the least, startled 
by the singular language in which Arnai’s cleverest faiseurs especially 
delight. 

In Paris, an actor, if he wish to maintain his popularity, should never 
leave one theatre for another; every first attempt to win the sympathies 
of a new public is sad up-hill work, nor among the many artistes, male and 
female, who have of late years thus transmigrated, can I instance more 
than one who has been a gainer rather than a loser thereby. That one 
is Déjazet, who has made for herself as snug a berth at the Variétés as 
she ever enjoyed at the Palais Royal. Neither Bouffe, nor Achard, have 
been so fortunate, nor is the engagement of Arnal at the Gymnase likely 
to prove an exception to the general rule. 

And yet this actor is indisputably the very best comic performer on the 
French stage ; there is a refinement, a delicacy in his humour, which we 
look for in vain elsewhere ; nor does he, even in his most absurd imper- 
sonations, ever “o’erstep the modesty of nature.” But all these qualities 
are thrown away on the good people who frequent the Gymnase ; | really 
felt for him the other evening, he did his best to make them laugh, but in 
vain; they looked at him with a sort of vague wonder, as if he were a 
curious animal exhibited at so much a-head, a kind of prodigy, “ the like 
of vich,”” as the showman used to say, “ vos never seen.” Nay, though 
the avowal be a humiliating one for M. Montigny’s patrons, it cannot be 
denied that whereas they only stared at Arnal, they laughed heartily at 
Sylvestre, whose humour consists in lifting both his hands and both his: 
shoulders as high as he can, and letting them fall again. 

Of a truth, Scribe showed that he knew his audience well, when arguing 
in favour of les mariages bien assortis, he said, ‘“ Les grands avec les 
grands, les Babiole avec les Joblot.” I am not quite certain whether M. 
Sylvestre can fairly be called Badiole, but it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to identify the Gymnase public with Jodiot. 

- * * * 

“ Notre Dame des Anges” is the title of a new and tolerably successful 
drama at the Ambigu. It is neither better nor worse than the generality 
of pieces produced at the boulevart theatres, and would, therefore call for 
no especial notice, were it not for the admirable acting of Montdidier and 
Madame Guyon. The first of these represents a most unhappy personage, 
who is miserable from the beginning of the prologue down to the end of 
the fifth act, making, exclusive of the entr’actes, nearly five hours of woe. 
On thig'very account, the réle is monotonous in the extreme, and requires 
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the greatest judgment on the part of the actor, in order to keep alive the 
sympathies of the audience. This tour de force, the real difficulty of 
which few but professionals can fairly appreciate, is accomplished with 
perfect ease by Montdidier ; he contrives, without rant, superabundance 
of gestures, or exaggeration of any kind, to concentrate in his own person 
the main interest of the piece, and to render impressive and effective pas- 
a in any other hands, might have seemed improbable, if not 

urd. 

In a former paper, I expressed a hope that this excellent actor would, 
ere long be engaged at the Théatre Frangais. C’est fait. | 

As for Madame Guyon, she is la passion incarnée ; if ever acting can, 
be said to resemble nature, it is hers. When she weeps, she makes her 
audience weep with her ; and when she embraces her child, every mother 
in the house is moved to tears, so full of maternal tenderness is that 
embrace. Madame Guyon’s acting is neither poetic nor graceful, but it 
is genuine and touches the heart; her gestures may, at times, be inele- 

t and wanting in correctness, but they are always spontaneous and 
earnest. Enfin, M. Wititterly’s description of his lady-spouse may be 
fairly applied to the Grisi of the Ambigu—“ she is all soul.” 
* * * * 

Madame Ancelot, one of the cleverest French authoresses of the pre- 
sent day, has just published a complete edition of her dramatic works, 
illustrated with vignettes and portraits, designed by herself, and prefaced 
by an announcement (which I hope, on second thoughts, she will retract) 
that, as a writer for the stage, “elle a dit son dernier mot.” Most of the 
productions contained in these volumes have been performed with success, 
and some have attained great and deserved celebrity. ‘ Marie, ou les Trois 
Epoques,” may fairly rank among the best modern creations of Mademoiselle 
Mars, Isabelle was a favourite part of the charming but inconstant fugi- 
tive, Mademoiselle Pléssy, and Loisa and, Marguerite still maintain a 
high and attractive position in the répertoire of Madame Doche. 

¥ * * * - 

The new ballet, “ Griseldis; ou, les Cing Sens,” has come too late to be 
’ noticed in detail. Suffice it to say, that in it Carlotta dances as she 
rarely, if ever, danced before, and that her pantomime, graceful, expres- 
sive, and dramatic, is in every tespect equal to her dancing. The piece 
is got up splendidly, as all pieces should be which are destined to run a 
hundred nights, and it needs but a very cursory glance at the scenic 
magnificence of the spectacle, and at the queue, long as that of the sea 
serpent, which extends from the doors of the Opera, as far as the boulevart, 
to assure one not only that Messrs. Duponchel and Nestor Roqueplan have 
adopted the old motto of “Set a sprat to catch a herring,” but also that, 
however often they may renew their bait, they will always find fresh fish 
to nibble. 

Paris, February 21, 1848. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER.* 


Anwe Mantra Lovrsa, of Orleans, better known as Mademoiselle de 
Mon , born in Paris in 1627, was the daughter of Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans, and the niece of Louis XIII., vain, clever, ambitious, and 
daring, her whole life was one succession of restless acts of ambition and 
intrigue. There are within the whole range of French literature few 
other works which possess so great an interest as the eight original 
volumes in which the details of this life are recorded, and which are now 

nted to us in a perspicuous and most available shape. 

As a child, mademoiselle was a pet, both of Louis XIII. and of Anne 
of Austria, and she used to call the little dauphin (afterwards Louis XIV.) 
her husband, till the austere Cardinal de Richelieu interfered, upon which 
occasion she says, even at that early age, she scrupled not to show him 
that she was very angry at what he said. This was, however, only the 
budding ambition of this haughty young princess. Upon the death of 
the Empress of Austria she became desirous of taking her place, and the 
idea of an empire so occupied her mind that when the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Charles II.) who had taken refuge at the French court, paid 
his court to her, she intimates that she looked upon him as an object of 
pity. But even these two affairs on hand did not prevent her at the same 
time carrying on an intrigue with the presumed heir to the crown of 
Spain, through the medium of a certain Saujon, who suffered imprison- 
ment for his matrimonial officiousness. 

The war of the Fronde fills a chapter in French history which, from its 
little defined and trifling objects, its unsteady progress, its armies in 
feathers and silk stockings, and its pretty women at the head of factions and 
with mere gallantry at once originating and dissolving cabals, contains 
quite as much that is ridiculous as of any thing that is heroic or creditable 
to national character. Mademoiselle de Montpensier is, in her vain and 
oe memoirs, the true and proper chronicler of such events. The 

e of Orleans having deserted the court and joined the Frondeurs, 
mademoiselle followed in the same direction ; a line of conduct to which 
she appears to have been no less impelled by some remote thoughts of 
becoming the wife of the great Condé, than by any actual feelings of hos- 
tility to Mazarin or the court. 

Again, after the battle of Worcester, did Charles seek refuge in France, 
and again did he renew his attentions to mademoiselle ; but the lady had 
now er a new project in view, no less than becoming wife of 
Louis XIV. and Queen of Tines: This was not, however, a project of 
easy accomplishment. Louis XIV. was wandering with his mother and 
Cardinal Mazarin from province to province. The only hopes of the royal 
family were placed in Turenne, who was stationed upon the Loire, and 
the court was seeking to unite their forces with his. At such a conjunc- 
ture, Condé being in the south, Gaston of Orleans, who has been de- 
scribed “as a soldier in spite of Mars, and a statesman in spite of Minerva,” 
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* Memoirs of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Grand-Daughter of Henri Quatre, 
= Niece of Queen Henrietta Maria. Written by Herself. 3 vols. Henry 
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put Paris in a state of defence, while mademoiselle now first exhibited the 
more prominent characteristics of her nature, by treading nobly in the steps. 
of Joan of Arc, and defending the city of Orleans with equal courage and 
success. 

After this heroic act mademoiselle was received on her return to Paris. 
with all due honour, and here another occasion to display her gallantry 
soon presented itself, and by her promptitude in going to the Bastile and 
ordering the guns to be turned upon the royal army, she saved her party 
from defeat and destruction. Nor did she manibe a less pan 
energy of character in appeasing a riot in the Hotel de Ville. These acts 
of vigour and courage were mixed up in a manner most characteristic of 
the age, with the play of the softer sentiments. The mere illness of the 
Princess of Lorraine was sufficient for the commencement of an intrigue 
between M. de Lorraine and mademoiselle. Ever, however, on the eve 
of wedding a great personage, and destined, ultimately, and it would ap- 
pear not altogether undeservedly, to marry a very humble one, mademoi- 
selle was soon, by the success of the court party, and the timidity of 
her father, compelled to leave Paris, and to live for a time in comparative 
seclusion. 

It is vain, however, to attempt to sketch the career of so extraordin 
a@ personage, even in its more superficial details. Every act of life involved 
some other one of greater or less importance. To understand by what 
delicate manceuvres the heroine of the Fronde became reconciled with 
Mazarin and with Louis XIV., and her subsequent progress at thecourt 
of the greatest monarch of his age, it is absolutely necessary to peruse her 
own spirited narrative. The passionate love which, after, her numerous 
princely and royal intrigues, she permitted herself to entertain for a mere 
courtier, M. de Peguillin, afterwards Count de Lauzun, the indifference 
which she met with on the part of the object of her attachment; her 
perseverance under the ban of the court, and that of both king and 
council ; the imprisonment of the count, and his deliverance through her 
personal exertions and sacrifices ; present details which are full of that in- 
terest. that is only tobe met with in the romance of history, and that to 
in its more gallant and brilliant epochs. 





ANGELA 


THe just delineation of character has ever been held as one of the 
chief excellencies of a successful work of fiction; but it has been doubted 
by many if by tracing the origin and growth of a master passion, we 

ways arrive at a correct estimate of that character. The author of 
“Emilia Wyndham” entertains no doubt whatsoever upon the subject ; 
like Joanna Baillie, she is of opinion, that ‘‘ this clue onee found, unravels 
all the rest ;” or, like a still higher authority, she deems, perchance, that 
“ Affection, mistress of passion, sways it to the mood of what it likes or 
loaths ;” and she sets boldly to the task of working out a single idea into 
all its possible bearings; “a brave heart struggling with the storms 
of fate,” and the ‘“ master passion” triumphant over all difficulties and’ 
adversities. 








* Angela. A Novel. By the Author of “Emilia Wyndham,” “Two Old 


Men’s Tales,” &c, 3vols. Henry or 
Cc 
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There is nothing to our mind, however, half so touching or so beau 
tiful in the story of Angela, as the few days of sunshine which gladden 
her earlycareer. There may be more to win interest, or to excite appre- 
hension in her subsequent a and trials, but there is nought to 
compare with the few and simple details with which affection is made to 
weave its chains round her young heart. Angela is the almost penniless 
daughter of a half-pay officer. She lives with a much loved and young 
step-mother, who is dying of consumption, in an old-fashioned farm-house 
in one of the midland counties of this dear little island. The family is 
further composed of three little children and a nurse—a greater scold and 
a better heart than even the “rude ragged nurse” of the poet. Angela 
is as sweet, attentive, pretty, and resigned, as it befits a heroine to be. 

The young heir of Sherington, the very ideal of the English youth, 
with ingenuous eye, thoughtful brow, and “soft, silken moustache, just 
to give character to the a lip,” comes down upon this secluded farm- 
house, like the wolf on the fold. Chance first directed his steps to the 
spot, admiration soon led them thither —. Feigning a name and a 
profession, he wins the friendship of both ladies, as Carteret, a young 
artist, and he is in this character allowed to give lessons in drawing to 
the fair Angela. It is singular that the author, who is particular in her 
adherence to nature in all that refers to character, and is so strict in her 
attention to details, should overlook the ey of an unknown 
youth being thus admitted to familiarity; and still more so the impos- 
sibility of that youth paying daily visits to a fair maiden at a farm-house, 
within an hour’s walk of his father’s estate (admitting that Lord and 
Lady Missenden are in Italy), without his person being discovered, or 
even an inquiry being made by any of the village gossips, as to what 
roof shelters that “ beautiful head with its carelessly waving hair.” 

But proprieties and probabilities are alike disregarded by love and 
fiction. Carteret, the artist, has obtained a footing in this small family 
circle, described by their landlady as composed of people without money 
or friends; he has defended Angela and the children from the attacks of 
a furious bull ; his pet dog has been hurt in the encounter, and it is left 
at the farm to be tended. It must be seen again. These visits reveal 
to the youth the position of his new friends. On the one side a young 
and beautiful girl, taxed beyond her powers in tending a sick mother, in 
anticipating the wants of three little children, and, worse than all, in 
toiling by midnight lamp to gain some addition to their small pittance ; 
on the other hand, a youth of spirit, but indolent, because hitherto de- 
prived of every wholesome stimulant which could invite him to develop- 
ment and exertion. 

That stimulus now for the first time presented itself. The words 
“‘they have neither money nor friends’’ kept. ringing in his ears, and 
when, on his return home, he looked at the contrast, and the luxuries 
by which he was surrounded, his heart froze as it were together. 
It was a contrast certainly, and astrong one. There sat, or half lay, 
the man, extended in a most comfortable. arm-chair, after a delicate 
repast. All with him. was vague, imaginative, easy, pleasant. (We 
are stealing snatches of description from our author to save extracts at 
length.) She, was holding a little faded purse in her hand, and slowly 
counting and dividing its contents. She had supped, or endeavoured to 
sup, upon the ey ae bread. She was occupied in calculating 
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7 ave she should provide bread enough of any kind for those she had to 
feed. : 

Cheerily and pleasantly rose the sun. All nature was in her holiday 
dress that day for Carteret, for he was, wending his way across the fields, 
with a little basket, in which he had ventured to x with infinite 
self-satisfaction, a few things for his new friends. 


“The weather is so hot, that I have taken the liberty of bringing youa 
little fruit, which I have procured,” addressing Margaret ; “and for you, Miss 
Angela, a few flowers.” 

“Fruit!” exclaimed the wasted and thirsty invalid, her eyes almost spark- 
ling with a feverish pleasure. ae 

“Fruit!” cried Angela, her countenance beaming with gratitude and delight. 
“Fruit! and at this time of the year! Oh! thank you, thank you, a thou- 
sand, thousand times.” 

“There are a few strawberries, and two or three peaches,” said he, begin- 
ning to open his basket, and putting the nosegay upon Angela’s lap, who bent 
her head over it, and hid her facea moment among the flowers. 

I believe she kissed them. 

He took out the little basket of strawberries, and handed them to Margaret. 

I believe he never in his life afterwards forgot that moment ; the lock of 
pleasure with which she applied them to her parched lips,—the exquisite gra- 
tification which this little treat—this little alleviation of her sufferings— 


seemed to afford her. 
It was a lesson to him which he remembered ; and from henceforward he 


knew better how to dispense his superfluities. 

How soon people, in such circumstances, become acquainted! There 
was nothing to prevent their young hearts from running together. He 
was so enthusiastic and romantic, and she so simple, and so filled with 
charity that thinketh no evil; and there was no jarring feeling upon 
either side to prevent it. 

They sat, day after day, at their drawing, side by side ; 5 they 
carried out the table, and arranged the midday-meal under the shade of 
the walnut-trees; together they tended the invalid ; together the played 
with the children. He had been one who disliked children before, but 
. he learned to love these. His visits were daily. At first they lasted 
only a few hours; these hours became more and more numerous: at last 
he did not go away till the evening. The mother watched what was 
going on with attention. At first her pride had been a little alarmed at 
the idea of an officer’s daughter marrying an unknown artist ; but when 
she considered now the many good qualities that young man poten, 
and the position of that officer’s daughter, she began to take herself to 
task for these scruples. 

Time passed on. Happy in that best and most blessed of lives, where 
useful daily occupation is combined with all the sweetest ideal of passion ; 
the two became as one soul. “They loved,” exclaims the “ Old Man,” 
“as lovers should, as lovers used to do !” and they were betrothed to one 
another. 

Such was the sunshine of Angela’s young existence. As it was cloud- 
less, and fair, and bright, so were the days that followed, the more dark 
and stormy by very contrast. From the very day that Carteret had told 
his love, and that he had promised to give to the mother some more 
satisfactory information, the young man never came again to the farm~- 
house. The reason for this is not satisfactorily explained. There is 
passing mention made of a letter and of money that must have gone 
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astray; but all we definitely learn is, that Carteret ired to Italy 
to jor his parents, and rs Miss Darby, a cousin of Younnss which 
was Carteret’s real name, and with whom it is the wish of the two 
families that the young heir should be united. 

Alas, poor Angela! She deemed him dead. Disbelief or doubt could 
not find its way into a ‘heart so pure and so trusting. She had found, 
sometime afterwards, his pocket-book near a pond, and she was satisfied 
that he lay there. It was a sad thing to contemplate that real mourner 
of the heart—a fair girl, mild, suffering, and serene. The mother did 
not long survive, and Angela had to commit the body of her last friend 
to the earth. It was a sore struggle, but she strove to bear it, as she 
had borne so much before. She must now provide bread for the chil- 
dren,—the widow's pension had ceased with her life; and to afford a 
chance of arenes, she repaired with nurse and the chil- 
dren to London, where they took up their abode in the house of a cousin 
of nurse’s, in a back-street in Westminster. : 

The trials to which a young, gentle, and educated person is inevitably 
exposed in the situation of a governess—one which holds so undefined a 

ition between the menial and the equal,—have been so often pictured 
forth, and that generally with the intention of shaming society into 
a better line of conduct, that it is difficult to present such, in any new 
or more interesting light than that in which they have been already often 
exhibited. Angela’s lot, in the house of the ignorant, vulgar, penurious, 
and yet ostentatious, Mrs. Usherwood, and of her spoilt and rebellious 
daughters, is, it is grievous to say, a familiar picture ; only relieved, in 
this instance, by the sympathy and kindness of the correct-minded, but 
somewhat formal, Miss Joan Gomi. 

A happy relief comes to this first great trial in positive life, when one 
of those accidents which, Sterne says, only happens to the sentimental, 
but which we believe exists most in works of fiction, brings Angela into 
contact with Miss Darby, more as a companion than a governess; and 
nurse and little children are removed from a poor, dirty, unhealthy neigh- 
bourhood, to a pretty cottage near Newmarket. For Mr. Darby and 
Lord Missenden are both haditués of the turf and gamblers ; both their 
fortunes have also suffered irretrievably from these habits, and it is the 
fact of Miss Darby’s fortune being settled upon herself, and in the safe 
hands of trustees, which has given so much importance to the intended 
marriage of Vavasour and Augusta Darby. 

The Missendens followed quickly in the wake of the Darbys to Eng- 
land. Immediately on his return, Vavasour repaired to the old-fashioned 


farm near Sherington, to which so many fond memories were attached. 


But by that time the story as to whom the young artist really was had 
got abroad ; and the farmer’s wife, in the laudable hope of curing the 
young heir of what she deemed to be an improper connexion, told him 
that Angela had wedded a young officer and had gone off to India. 

In the passion of revenge Vavasour wrote to Augusta Darby that he was 
ready to the pledge made by their parents. Augusta was no ordinary 
girl ; shewas a fine, clever, and determined, although undisciplined, and 
somewhat romantic creature, and a strong attachment had grown-up 
between her and Angela. Each had told to the other the tale of her 
love. But Angela spoke only of her Carteret as of one gone from this 
world ; while Augusta spoke as much of the waywardness and the melan- 
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choly of her Vavasour as of his affection: Little did they dream that 
-Carteret and Vavasour were one and the same person! At length Mr. 
Vavasour arrives at Donnington, the seat of the Darbys :— 


They were all talking away ; there was quite a hum of voices. 

Mr. Vavasour had now retired a little from the rest, and, leaning upon the 
back of Mrs. Darby’s sofa, was silently watching the door and wondering when 
Augusta would come down. 

he door opened suddenly, and wide. He started from his position, and 
‘turning a little round, stood upright, and fully displayed before it. | 

Two figiires appear : the one is in dark velvet, with the crimson leaves of 
‘the Virginian creeper in her hair ; the other in white, robed like some angel, as 
‘it appeared to him,—for his eyes were dazzled as with a sudden radiance—it 

was as if bright rays of light were shining all around her. 

His poor head is swimming—he knows not what he sees. 

But she! A faint shriek! A faint cry! An impassioned rush forwards ! 

“ Carteret! Carteret!” 

And a heavy fall upon the drawing-room floor ! 

He was no longer master of himself; he forgot where he was—who he was 
—what he was. 

He sprang forward, fell down on one knee beside her, and caught the lifeless 
body in his arms ! 

The terrible struggle that follows upon this discovery is ably told. 
-Angela, whose heart had been so long with the imaginary dead, was the 
first to come toa decision. She would not allow her affections to stand 
in the way of the happiness of her friend. And she hastened to com- 
municate her resolve to the passionate but kind-hearted Augusta, and to 
her more worldly-minded mother. Vavasour, however, when he finds 
that he has been deceived, returns to his first love. Lady Missenden is 
in a frenzy ; Joan Grant is called in ; Augusta falls sick and wavers. 
An infinitude of sorrow and suffering is crowded into a few pages, but 
goodness and truth triumph; it is Augusta that finally yields her lover 
to her sweet friend, so long-suffering, so patient under all her afflictions. 
* Angela” is, indeed, a noble attempt to portray the supremacy of the 
affections ; it sketches their various moods with rare power and skill, and 
traces all their mysterious by-play and workings with a masterly hand. 
Above all it attests, by truly eloquent example, that the habit of affliction 
does not diminish the feeling, and that in a heart properly disposed 
frequent trials and disappointments cannot affect its tenderness. 





PRINCE TALLEYRAND.* 


Ir has been justly remarked that Prince Talleyrand has left a name 
in Europe, among the greatest ever achieved by any man (even in the 
country of Richelieu and Mazarin), who has devoted himself exclusively 
to the civil offices of the state. He has rendered himself, in the present 
century, as great an authority in statecraft and diplomacy, as was 
Machiavelli in the sixteenth. Throughout the varying situations in 
which he was placed, much as he may be charged with duplicity and 
selfishness, one prevailing sentiment may be remarked in this great man’s 





* Reminiscences of Prince Talleyrand. Edited from the Papers of the late 
M. Colmache, Private Secretary to the Prince. By Madame C 2 vols. 
Henry Colburn. 
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character—a strong and unceasing interest for his country’s greatness. 
His sincerity was always questi ; but his firmness of character, his 
diplomatic superiority, his infinite resources, the clearness of his views, 
the brilliancy of his wit, and the elegance of his lan all combined 
to form a being capable of influencing the destinies of a nation. 

The writer of the present work undoubtedly enjoyed opportunities of 
a rare description ; and these opportunities were turned to the greatest 
possible advantage, by the habit of noting down such revelations and 
recollections as were from time to time imparted to him. It, therefore, 
affords such a portrait of this illustrious statesman as could not have been 
derived from any other source, and which so much exceeds all others in 
truthfulness, that Mr. Colburn has, in republishing these valuable papers, 
conferred a real benefit upon the reading public. 





THE HEN-PECKED HUSBAND.* 


Ir was an unlucky day when the quiet circle of the Chetwodes received 
a letter from Mrs. Dering, who, on her return as a widow from India, re- 
quested only two nights’ shelter till she could find lodgings for herself, her 
two daughters, and a ‘‘ perfect treasure,” in the shape of Victor, once 
valet, since courier, and then confidential servant to the unprotected trio. 

Mrs. Dering was a wonderfully vain, self-possessed, manceuvring 
mamma. This is sufficiently exemplified by one characteristic anecdote. 
When on a march with her tittend in India, “it happened in the dead of 
one night, an alarm was given of the enemy. Captain Dering was at his 
— and his wife was sleeping like a rock, when an armed man stood by 

er side, and woke her by seizing her wrist. What do you suppose her 
first impulse was? Any goose even, would say, to scream, but no, Mrs. 
Dering saw by the glitter that something splendid was in the tent, and 
that was enough for her—no noise and no screaming ; but she had a 
redness in her nose, and she covered it with powder at night; her first 
action was to rub off the powder, which, carefully accomplished, she 
looked up and screamed !” 

That the Derings once established in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, should 
have converted two nights into two weeks and weeks into months, was 
only evidence of an ordinary degree of dexterous management ; that they 
should have also filled the house with visitors might for a time have been 
endurable ; but alas! a more fatal plot wasin store. Poor Mark Chet- 
wode, the domesticated, excellent Mark, “the paragon of his sex, and the 
child who had never given his parent a moment’s uneasiness since the 
anxious hours of his babyhood !” was the doomed victim of the beautiful 
and heartless Theresa, who, to effect that end, received due instructions 
from her maternal guide, to abandon for the time other more delectable 
flirtations. 

Georgina, the other sister, was not so favoured with outward charms 
as Theresa, so she had been trained to win a husband by her voice and 
musical accomplishments ; and about the same time that an enthusiastic 





* The Hen-Pecked Husband. A Novel. By the Author of “ The M.P.’s Wife.” 
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flute was induced to wed the pianoforte ; Mark Chetwode, notwithstand- 
ing the admonitions of a sensible aunt, Mrs. Bellingham, who 

the characters of the whole party, including that of the rascally intriguer 
-and “ perfect treasure,” Victor, to open daylight ; also led the beautiful 
Theresa to the altar. 

. The genius who stands at the elbow of a lover, embellishing every deed 
and word of the ruling divinity, is a very different spirit to that which 
‘takes its place by the side of the husband, aiding his impartial judgment, 
.and brushing out of his eyes any of the glittering dust of re ew that 
has been left from the days of courtship. Those who wish to be initiated 
into the history of a hen-pecked husband cannot do better than turn to 
the pitiful narrative of Mark’s experiences. Therein they will see how 
Theresa, with Victor’s assistance, defeated her husband’s intentions on all 
points, and they will trace her in the same wilful career from the first day 
that, under pretence of a head-ache, she locked her door against her 
husband, till that final day of retribution when even the mild temper of 
Mark Chetwode is at length taught to rebel against such heartless profli- 
gacy, and to cast the serpent from his bosom. 

The day when Mark was reduced, by the discovery of a clandestine 
cauengouinhes long kept up by his wife, to convey her to her mother’s 
sombre lodgings, Mrs. Dering was making cold cream! She had taken 
off her morning horticultural attire, and was arrayed in a yellowish chintz 
dressing-gown, the pattern on which was a large, round, black wafer ; the 
sleeves were tucked up above her elbows—in one hand she had an ivor 
spoon, and in the other a piece of candle, which she had taken out of the 
solitary candlestick, and with which she was watching a small pipkin, 
bubbling over a fire composed of about three coals, collected in the corner 
of the grate. 

To this strange figure, of an over-manceuvring mamma, engaged in 
her cosmetic orgies, a deceived, ill-treated, and indignant husband 
restored the beautiful but heartless thing that had been imposed upon 
him as a wife. The history of their previous matrimonial career is 
lightly and easily told, and is replete with social meanings. 





ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT-* 


Tue career of Robert Douglas, the author of the “ Adventures of a 
Medical Student,” was, like that of many othermen of genius, remarkable for 
its brevity. Born in 1820, he died in 1844, at the early age of twenty-four, 
cut off in the bloom of youth, full of life and hope. Yet always ambitious, 
even when at college for reputation as a good story-teller, he has left behind 
him, after so brief acareer, enough-to fill three volumes of stories and adven- 
tures, which we do not hesitate to say are of a very curious and remark- 
able character. The manifest turn of young Douglas’s mind was, to the 
more mysterious and wonderful phases of our nature, and as an ambitious 
story-teller he invested these phases with all their usually attendant attri- 
butes of the terrific and the fearful. ‘To those who therefore delight in 
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-such for the mere interest of ‘horror which they excite, the works of 


Robert Douglas will possess a rare charm—not even the appliances of 
print are spared to heighten effect—the surgeon’s saw, poison, and other 
ic climaxes of the same character, are forth in gigan- 
tic capitals ; but looking into the spirit that actuated the author in a less 
enpetiiabal whic; stabiting the mave-cestet influences and deeper prin- 
‘ciples that guided him in the iar direction of his | sas, it will be 
found that is aw consistency throughout his writings. All 
his stories are stamped with the same great features of vraisemblance. 
Each illustrates one or more of the great phenomena familiar to those who 
have made a study of the more spiritual evidences of our nature, and all 
meses. ep A a moral, which exhibits, in a more or less clear 
retributive justice of a Providence that ordains all events, 
the occasional, and much less rare than is supposed, intervention of 
spiritual states of mind or of spiritual essences, with the more extraordi- 
— and important events in lite. 
ake, for example, the wildest and probably most boyish story in the 
book. The medical student is led by an unaccountable impulse to jump 
behind a travelling carriage, by which he is conveyed, in the dead of 
t, into a gentleman’s park, where he becomes the apparently acciden- 
means of saving the life of a gamekeeper, who was 2 we to perish in 
the of a powerful and vindictive poacher. 
“There was one of my friends,” says Mr. Douglas, on concluding his 
, “aserious, sedate, sanctified sort of genius, old Father Isaacson we 
to call him, who told me that night I had merely been an instrument 


| 


-in the hand of Providence for the prevention of a great crime, Viz. nothing 


less than murder !” 

Sanctified is here the word of a thoughtless youth, “ meditative” is 
what is meant. There is as much philosophy as there is of piety in the 
conclusions arrived at by old Father Isaacson, although this may not be 
admitted by those who prefer to draw their deductions from observed or 
intellectual facts, rather than from inferences of a more spiritual and yet 

ually reasonable and philosophical character. Some minds are so con- 
stituted as only to appreciate broad noon-day facts; others, again, are too 
fond of wandering solely in regions of the hypothetical, the abstruse, or 
the mysterious,—minds that participate in both powers of appreciation are 
most favourably placed to arrive in such matters at the truth. 

How beautiful is the death-bed of Maria Garcias ? how touching the 
last pardon muttered forth of him who had been utter ruin to her, who 
still loved him amid sin and death. And then the soldier boy’s story of 
treasure found in a beech-tree, of his father’s dream that he should be 
hung under the shadow of the same tree, and of the fulfilment of the 
dream by the Americans, is it not one more instance of the prophetic 
power of the spirit occasionally lighted up when temporarily disencumbered 
of the burden of the flesh? ‘The story of the medical student’s attempt 
to resuscitate his own father, who has suffered the last penalty of the law, 
by galvanism, is altogether morbid and overwrought ; but the story of 
the widow’s child is beautifully told, and the lesson it teaches is highly 
impressive. We shall extract from this story a remarkable instance of 
spontaneous clairvoyance, premising that the poor girl cursed by her 
mother, has, on leaving the parental roof to follow a libertine, been thrown 
from a gig, by which the limb was so much injured as to require amputa- 











tion, from which she might have recovered but for the heartless conduct 
of her lover. 


Next morning (says the medical student) I went to see her again, and was 
“made aware of one of the most singular and incredible phenomena that have 
ever come under my experience. When I entered she seemed much excited. 
She .motioned me to her, for she was now so weak she could scarcely make 
herself heard. 

“ What men are these that came and took me away, Mr. —— 

“Took you away, Cheeny! what do you mean ?” 

“Why, two dark, indistinct men, that came here last night when my mother 
‘was asleep. They opened the door, and came with a black board, laid me on 
it, and carried me away down a narrow, crooked staircase, along a long, cold 

assage, that sounded strangely and drearily as they walked, till we came toa big 

lack door, marked No. 14, for the moon shone through a little grated window, 
and [ could see it quite plainly, though motionless with weakness, cold, and 
terror. The door opened, and they bore me into a large, cold, and damp place, 
with a high window, with iron bars, and having a curious earthy smell. They 
then laid me on the table, and left me, locking the door as they went. I lay 
for some time, when another door opened, and I could see into a large square 
hall, crowded with dim figures. One of them, a tall, dark being, approached 
me ; I fainted away; and on coming to myself, found I had been conveyed 
back. Oh! Mr. , this is astrange place, and we trust in you for protec- 
tion; did they take me for dead, and were they going to dissect me ?” 

She told me this with an appearance of extreme terror. For my part I was 
thunderstruck, and utterly at a loss. She had described, with the most un- 
erring exactness, the private stair of the ward, a long underground passage 
which communicated with the cellars, &c., of the hospital, the dead-house, the 
fatal No. 14, on which she said the moon shone through the little window, and 
lastly, the clinical lecture-room. Now, both morally and physically, it was im- 
possible she could have left the side-room, for the night-nurse sat up in the 
ward all night, and had observed nothing ; besides, in my own pocket was the 
key of the private door of the ward opening out upon the staircase, which I had 
locked with my own hands the evening before, this being part of my duty in 
the house, and which, on examination, I now found as I had left it. Of 
course sleep-walking was out of the question. But so exactly had she de- 
scribed it! And then, along with that fact, to think that she had never in 
her life before been in the hospital, in the city, indeed out of Westwater at all, 
and that when she was brought in,*she had entered by the large front door, 
and up the great stone staircase I at first described, to the ward ; that from 
thence to the operating theatre, and back again to the side-room, comprised 
the whole of her removals! It was indeed a most inexplicable dream, de- 
lusion, or whatever you may call it, and one of those facts that seem to sport 
with our ignorance of that most mysterious branch of science, the physiology 
of the nervous system. 


It is almost needless to add that the poor girl died, and retributive 

unishment also awaited the recreant libertine. _ 

In the story called ‘Oxenford Grange,” we find a very complicated 
‘history of the workings of Providence to arrive at certain results ; and 
which it is impossible, in consequence, to give an idea of here. In “ The 
Life of a Genius” the writer gives further evidence of the peculiar sen- 
sibility of his nervous as by confessing to have frequently, when 
entering a dark room where there was already another individual, felt 
a vague indefinite impression that there was somebody there—an internal 
feeling of the vicinity of a person to him whom his senses had not yet 
perceived. 

It cannot be expected that in a series of stories written as contribu- 
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tions to the New Monthly Magazine, sometimes very hastily, and without 
sufficient consideration, all ean be equally good and philosophical ; still 
there is eufficient to be gleaned from a careful perusal of the whole, to 
attest. that, under the cloak of telling wonderful stories, the author 
shielded a heart and head alive to the most profound and interesting 
principles of our nature, and that he mainly kept these in view when he 
wrote from experience, or from records of instances no doubt variously 
obtained, or even from what have been apparently the mere impulses of 
a mind whose imaginations were tinctured with fancies all from the 
same mould. 





HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 

Tue historians of the present day take great pride in having availed 
themselves of old chronicles and other materials, which have hitherto 
been overlooked or thrown aside. By means of these hitherto neglected 
resources, the spirit of partisanship and the passions of the time, which so 
much oe aa contemporary writers (and whose works have since been 
handed down in one form or the other, with little of either careful or 
adequate revision), have been sifted and judged of with the combined 
advantages of the impartiality of the present day, and of various versions 
of the same facts to consult and to appeal to. 

But the labours of writers of this class, as Messrs. Guizot, Thierry, De 
Barante, Sismondi, Michelet, H. Martin, and others, who have done so 
much towards determining many questions that have been a long time 
matters of discussion and controversy, are consigned to voluminous works 
which all have not the time to study and compare with one another. A 

neral resumé of the ‘ History of France” which should incorporate all 

t has been so recently done, was a real desideratum, and it is with 
sincere gratification that we welcome the work of Messrs. Roche and 
Philaréte Chasles, as precisely adapted to fill up this void in literature. 

Whether it is the direct result of the particular light in which events 
are thrown by the new system of investigation, or of the method of con- 
sidering historical incidents, which is induced from that system, it is 
scarcely our province to inquire here ; but certain it is, that such has 
entailed a power of generalisation and a happy co-ordination of facts, 
which is quite different to any thing that existed previously. 

In what concerns the origins of nations, so much light has been thrown 
by modern investigations, that it is not surprising that both have operated 
to produce the same result. The first epoch in the history of the territory 
now occupied by the French, presents to ys a nation much better under- 
stood than formerly, the Gauls of Asiatic origin, Gaul overrun by the 
Kimri and Teutonic races, Gaul subjected by the Romans. The second 
— records the invasion of the Franks of Germanic origin, the rise 
of Christianity, and the establishment of three kingdoms ; the Celtic, the 
Burgundian, and the Frank, with Armorica independent. 

After these epochs, so very distinct in themselves, we have in bygone 
histories a simple succession of French monarchs, beginning with Clovis 
I., but Clovis in reality only governed the dominant race. Long time 
after death had put an end to the conquests of the son of Childeric, the 
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Austrasian Franks disputed with the Neustrian Franks, an 

ar me not oe till the times of Pepin. bay wie a third e : 
in the history of the territory now occupied by the French—a first e 

in. the history of France, strictly speaking. : . 

The succession of the Carlovingian race to supremacy among the Franks 
established the new nation in that power which has been upheld to the 
present day. Charles Martel was already strong enough to, hurl back 
triumphantly the invasion of the almost indomitable Saracens ; and the 
great Charlemagne at once warred against Germanic barbarism, and 
sought to re-establish Roman civilisation. The’ feudal epoch took its 
rise with the good, but weak, Louis le Debonnaire, a system against 
which royalty cannot be said to have struggled with success, till the time 
of Louis Le Gros (1108). With the succession of the Valois, the rivalry 
of France and England attained its acmé, and this great epoch in history 
is made to terminate with Charles VII. and of his inspired lieutenant, 
Jeanne d’ Arc. 

The deliverance of France from the dominion of the English was how- 
ever, by no means beneficial to the Franks themselves. The monarchy 
established without an apprehension of control from without or within, 
at once assumed the character of a pure despotism, and the results were 
the formation of leagues, and continued civil dissensions. The wars with 
Italy and with Charles V. are made to constitute at this period of history, 
an epoch of themselves. To these succeeded that most dismal of all raver 
in French history, that of the civil religious wars which terminated with the 
succession and the apostacy of Henry 1V. Louis XIV. fills up a whole epoch 
with his great name. As if also monarchical government had attained 
its zenith under that powerful yet immoral prince ; royalty declined from 
the same period, and the convocation of the states-general lead the way 
to the final revolution. 

Such is a general view of the system and method upon which Messrs. 
Roche and Philaréte Chasles, have conceived and written their “ History 
of France,” which is at once concise and philosophical, and is admirably 
adapted for the purposes intended—to instruct the young or to correct 
many of the historical notions wrongly entertained by the old. 





THE EXPERIENCES OF A TRAGIC POET.* 


THERE are many evidences of talent in this work, but the spirit 
that breathes throughout its pages is an unwholesome spirit of rebellion 
against all that is, which it is vain to attempt to uphold. 

If a person chooses, from the possession of faculties and perfections 
unknown to the rest of his fellow-creatures, to set himself apart from 
them, to live a life of discontent, and to set his face against all concession 
or reconcilement, he can, no doubt, adduce many reasons for persistin 
in such a course ; but to himself, as in the case of Arthur Frankland, 
the result must inevitably be, a life of insupportable wretchedness, of 
perpetual vexation, and of disastrous and irremediable defeat. 

Luckily, there are two persons in this biographical memoir, the listener 
and author, and Arthur Frankland the narrator. |The author professes 
to entertain common-sense notions of the duties and rights of humanity, 
to which we could concede greater applause if they were not tinctured 
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with the same leaven of scepticism which embitters Frankland’s cha- 
racter. 

Since we are brought into existence without our tastes being consulted, and 
since the condition of humanity is undistinguishingly and inalienably imposed 
upon us—whether we will or not—certainly, seeing we have so little choice in 
the matter, it is both wiser and better to make the most of the gift thus unce- 
remoniously bestowed upon us, and live out our day with as small an infusion of 
vexation and misery, as our philosophy or our religion may suffice to secure us. 


This is better philosophy than Arthur Frankland’s; but still, if 
such was all the advance the human mind has made, it were almost as 
well to return to the nonentity from whence we came. Arthur Frank- 
land is admitted “with all his rich intellectual endowments, and his 
vast and varied experiences,” to have been deficient in that chief quality 
of wisdom—the knowledge of how to be happy. But then again, we 
are taught that he was compensated for this want, by his skill ‘in that 
lore which the privileged disciples of various Nature are alone initiated 
into.” Not. only is such a privilege as opposed to the duty, or as Dr. 
Johnson would say, “the business of a wise man to be happy,” not to 
be envied, but it cannot be called a privilege at all—it.is a sad and 
perverse frame of mind, melancholy to contemplate, and much to be 


“AWhat are these ‘‘ vast and varied experiences” of this much-favoured 
intellectual being, Arthur Frankland? That he received “his patent of 
nobility immediately from Almighty God ;” that he trained the poetic 
genius thus bestowed, with “the savagery of nature untamed at_his 
heart ;” that with him the poetry of sentiments was regarded as false 
taste or ‘‘babyism ;” that he was a sceptic, who denounced as “ blasphemies 
against Nature what priestcraft has so long enforced ;” that he loved 
much, and more, than well and wisely ; that publishers having refused 
his poetry, he resolved to combat his mission and destiny by the drudgery 
of an almost mechanical employment ; that he was soon disgusted, and 
that he returned to his love and his literature ; that his maid's father 
rejected him as an enthusiast, and that the publisher would have no more 
to do with his philosophy than with his poetry; that these anxieties and 
failures fevered. and fnflamed a too excitable cerebral organisation, and 
laid him on the bed of sickness ; that a kind friend lent him a hundred 

unds to set him up again as veteri surgeon; but “ genius” was too 
eis and he peri in the fight, succumbed in a Gelirious fever. 

These are tragic experiences of a poet, rather than the experiences of 
a tragic poet ; ‘and it is to be hoped that they will serve as a beacon to. 
warn, as no doubt the author intended ; yet he sums up his view of his 
hero’s career, “as one successful warfare against fate, at once disastrous 
and profitless ; and when he fell, as in early life he did fall, the only 
miserable reflection to console him was, that though he sunk destroyed 
pores agua destiny, at least he seems)“ mind unconquered 
to t ” 

Unconquered by whom? Arthur Frankland had no enemy but him- 
self, and a most uncompromising, vindictive, fiendish enemy that was. 
“‘ L’homme,” says a distinguished French writer, “qui désire en cette vie 
mieux que cette vie, est un orgueilleux qui blasphéme et un ingrat qui 
souffre;” and the career of the tragic poet, replete as it is with fine 
fancies, and eloquent ambitionings, is still gloomy even in its majesty}; 
hopeless in its highest triumphs, and in its fall Satanic. 
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THE LAST OF THE FAIRIES.* 


Ir would appear to be impossible to Mr. G. P. R. James to write a story 
that shall not be highly interesting and amusing. The “Last of the 
Fairies” (it would scarcely be so deduced from its title) is a tale of the 
Rebellion. It opens with the Battle of Worcester, from which a noble 
prisoner, Charles Brooke, Lord Eustace, escapes through the instrumen- 
tality of his attached daughter, the Lady Catherine. A change then 
comes oyer the scene. Lord Eustace is a proscribed refugee in the 
ruinous old castle of Landleigh, and the Lady Catherine is living as a 
peasant girl at a certain Roger Brownlow’s in the same village. 

Denzil Norman, Lord Blount, who had fought as a child at Worcester, 
by the side of Lord Eustace, arrives at the same village in disguise. 
As Denzil Norman he wooes and wins Alice Brownlow, to whom he had in 
childhood been attached as the Lady Catherine. But the fairy of Land- 
leigh Castle conducts the youth to its supposed ghostly tenant, who 
despatches him to General Monk, to convey news of the declaration of the 
troops in London in favour of Parliament, and of the adhesion of Desbo- 
rough and Fairfax. When Denzil, after suffering many inconveniences 
at the hands of the rough Parliamentarians, returns to Landleigh, armed 
with powers from General Monk, he finds that before quiet little village 
in the hands of the fanatical party, under one of its vilest leaders, Colonel 
Okey. Denzil arrived in time to save many from plunder and ill-treat- 
ment, and others most dear to him from still grosser outrage. The 
triumph of parliament and the restoration of the king, permit at the 
same time Lord Eustace, to leave his subterranean hiding-place and ' 
appear once more in the world, and the last of the fairies, and Alice 
Brownlow, re-appears in the most touching manner in her real cha- 
racter, that of a devoted daughter, to assume soon afterwards the no 
less honourable one of an affectionate wife. Trials and adversities, 
narrated with a talent so peculiar to Mr. James, had by this time 
taught to both a stern and a ervernll lesson, that “ worth is better than 
wealth, and goodness greater than distinction.” The illustrations and 
coloured ornamental borders, it is proper to mention, of this little book 


are exceedingly pretty and tasteful. 





THE LIFE OF A FOX-HOUND.+ 


Tuis is a beautifully illustrated, and a carefully as well as tame 
written, book. It is what it purports to be, the life of a brave fox-houn 
narrated by himself. We do not profess to be adepts in hunting, or ever 
to become oracular in a red coat ; but it always strikes us as very sin 
that sportsmen should be so extremely jealous of the merits of brother 
red-coats. 
“ You will find out in time,” said the old hound Trimbush to our 

oung hero, Ringwood, “but may as well profit by my experience, and 
che it at once, that most men who go with us to the covert-side, know 
little about hunting and less about hounds.” 





* The Last of the Fairies. By G. P. J —. Esq., —_ pe ay om De- 

signs of John Gilbert, engraved by Henry Vizetelly. an ndon.; 
"The Life of a Tevieoed. By John Mills, author of the “Qld English Gen- 
tleman,” with seven illustrations on steel. H. Hurst. 
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Wherefore do they go at all then, we should ask, to be called muffs, 
or to receive, according to the historians of field exploits, occasional 
reproofs such as few men can put up with? Be this as it may, Mr. Mills 
is learned in hounds. ae gee areas eer eat up - 
another, and sometimes, but that more ra eat up the,whipper-in.. He 
further, as the biographer of Ringwood, bat bay narrates some runs with 
a spirit that interests us as much as if we were participators in the thing 
teal | but he also unfolds in his canine reflections much concerning the 
treatment and training of hounds, which will be valuable information even 


to the initiated. 





RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE FORMATION OF A 
VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS.* 


Tue regulations for the proposed Corps are drawn up so as to suit the 
convenience of professional men ; four hours’ attendance at drill 
only in the week, out of a selection of thirty-six, is required for a few weeks 
till the member is efficient ; and the subscription is but 3/. per annum : the 
uniform being very simple, and estimated to cost about 6/., so that at a 
very slight sacrifice of time and money, by the adoption of a similar plan 
every man in England who has the welfare of his country at heart may 
learn how to defend all that is most.dear to him. 

It would be well, to avoid the chance of any catastrophe which might 
occur should we be attacked in our present unprepared state, that our 
countrymen in every town throughout the kingdom should at once imitate 
the example of the London Volunteers. Let them raise subscriptions, 
band together, select officers from among the retired military men in their 
neighbourhood, and at once send up their offers of service to the Go- 
vernment, or communicate with the mother association in London, and 
we will answer for it, that in the course of the spring, such a force will 
be pre for action.that peace may be insured, and the whole country 
may adopt the motto of the Queen’s Own Volunteer Rifle Corps, 


*¢ In Utrumque Paratus,” 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, 


A spLeNpID table-book is Boyd’s Book of Ballads, from the German. 
True, some of these ballads have already appeared in this country, but 
as in the case of Uhland’s beautiful poem, ‘The Dying Girl's Sere- 
nade,” in a different dress. ‘The Rhine” is, however, familiar to most 
persons, and “The Midnight Review” is, we suspect, of French not 
German origin ; but still the collection contains many very pretty things, in 
tasteful versions, in highly ornamental typography, and with character- 
istic illustrations. Mr. James Willyams Grylls has embodied his spirited 
sketches of tropical sports and amusements in a little volume, with the 
old title of The Out-Station; or, Jaunts in the Jungle. This amusing 
little book will most assuredly meet with a favourable reception. 





* Rules and Regulations for the Formation of a Volunteer Rifle Corps, which 
it is proposed shall, with Her Majesty’s gracious permission, te denominated, “ The 
Queen's Own Volunteer Rifle .” Parker, Furnival, and Parker; Ollivier, 
Pall-Mall ; and Bosworth, Regent-street. 





